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PRE E4a C 

EVER dkj^ Writer fc< 
of A 

Jiny 



x\l about the fe^ of 
From the time they <ve; 
feems not to have hadjSny ii 
them. As foon as hifijcaHlets tJ^ 






I 



iCitl_ 

y^£irth^CQO^HIt^b( s 

He whiftled them ofF, and kt them down the wmd^f 
To prey at fofttme^ 

Shakespeare. 

And ever after he ^as as carekft about their fate, z» ^ 

birds are with regard to their difptrfed broods. 

For a long titne his feveral produftions remained 
in a detached ftate^ without the name of any Author i 
nor could the general admiration they excited, pre-* 
Vail on him to reveal himfelf, or claim them as his ^ 

own. In this refpeO, he feems to have been aduatedl 
by the fame principle which govei'ned his whole con- 
dud in life, that of the moft perfedt difinterefted-i 
nefs ; and as he bad laid if down for a maxim, from 
the beginning, that he nevef would receive any pecu* 
niary gratification for his Writings, fo he ufed his 
beft endeavours to avoid, as much as poflible^ event 
the reward of fatae^ Or if, in proeefs of time, thd 
Author of Works bearing the ftafnp of fuch Uncom- 
mon gcnitis, (hould be difcovcrcd^ it would be al- ' 
lowed that he courted not fame, but fame followed 
him. The improvement of mankind being the chief 

Vol- IL A objeft 









ic had in vl^v 
Fl^ie^Ktraori 
jrpore; Wit 
iplojfcd. 




in all nis publications, ht 
talent, beftowtd on him, 
L^eral a hand, ought to be 
lT^5il1f/iny nKan mixture of 

hisWraggling pieces were 
gvVn confent, was Qy late 

as. 



A£i to Mn Pulteneyp dated May 12, I73S» there 
the following paragraph : — *' I never got a farthing by any tfting I 
uric, except one about eight years ago, and that was by Mr. Pope's 
prudent management for me." Here we have a confirmation of what 
) have advanced above, that he had laid it down as a maxim not to 
accept of any pecuniary gratification f©r his writing?, by the pofitivc 
aflcrtion of the Author, whofe veracity cannot be doubted. And that 
he fwefved from k in this Angle inftancc he imputes to Mr. Pope^s 
fvudtnt managtmerJ for him. By which exprcflioD. he feems to inrmuate 
that it was not altogether with his approbation. 

Chi ehe other hand it has bceit aiftrtfed tftat ^'wift gotafiim of money 
for his firft work. The Tale of a Tub ; a<id as a proof of this,^ it i« 
faid, there is ilill in being an entry made in the books of the firil pub- 
iilher of a certain fum paid for that work. But this entry does not 
iay to whom it was paid ; and I fliall here produce a certain proof that 
it was neither to Swift nor his order. That the firft edition was made 
without his privity or confent, appears clearly from the following 
paflages in the Apology prefixed to his own edition in 1709, where 
Swift, fpeaking of himfelf, fays,— i«* He was then a young gentleman 
much in the world, and wrote to the tafte of thofi; who were lik? 
bimfelf I therefore, in order to allupe them,* he gave » liberty to his 
pen, which might not fuit with maturer years, or graver charaflers ; 
and which he could eafily have c©rrc£lod^ with a very few blots, had 

he been mafter of bit papers for a year or two before their publication, 

How the Author came to be without hii papers, is a flory not proper 
to be told, and of very little ufe, being a private fadt ; of whifih the 
reader would believe as little, or as much, as ha thoaght good. He 
had, however, a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have writ- 
ten over with many alterations, and this the publifhers were well 
aware of, having put it into the BookfeHer's Preface, that they ap- 
prehended a furreptitious copy, which was to be altej;ed, ^r. This, 

thuugU 




fis the year 1726^ 
Thefe were publi 
6f Mifcellanies, ir 
preceded by a Prt 
wcrefubfcribed* 

Seven or eight yl 
6fhw Works, uiimixcT 
by George Faulkner^ printef 
lin, in four volumes odavo, 
tied on, not only uithout the Dean's confcnr, B! 
much againfl his inclination, as may be (een by fcve** 
ral of his Letters written to different perfons about 
that time* -f* Yet Faulkner, in order to flamp a crc- 

though not regarded by readers, was a real truthi only the ra/reptutoOA 
copy was rather that which was printed ; ahd they made all the ha(ld 
they could, which indeed was needlefs, the Aothof not being at all 
prepared : but he has been told the bockjlkr %vas much in faln^ having 
giviu a gc^dfum t^ money fir tht cofy^ 

From the above pa/Tage it is evident that the firfl edition Wds printed^ 
without the Author's privity, from a furreptitious copy, 2Ind the Indrtey 
was paid to the pofTeiTor x^{ that c<}py ; who certainly, vnder fuch cif* 
cumilancea, mufl wifh to be concealed, an4 therefore no name St atl« 
liexed to the entry in the Bookfeller's account book mentioned befBttf* 

f Among many ofhers, the fdlov^ing pafTag^ in two of his kftteri 
to Mr. Pttlteney^ will clearly prove the point. *' You will hear^ pcr« 
haps, that one Faulkner hath printed four volames, which arc called 
fny works. He hath only pre^x<5d the fir({ lectors of my name. // 
nvoi dcni utterly againft tny *wilii for tb«re is no propei-ty in printers of 
bookfcllers here, and I was not able to hinder it. / have n^virjgt 
Lokcd intQ tbem^ mr t Ulieve eter JhalU^ March 8th, 1734- 

In another letter to the fame, dated May 12th, 173^ ^^ ^ays,^« 
•• Yon arc plcafcd to mcntioij ibme volume^ of What arc called my 
Works. I have looked on them very little —The printer applied t-f 
my friends, and got many things from England. The mail wai civil 
and h'jmbfe, but I had no dealings with him, and therefore he €oll« 
lulted fQn>c friends, who were readier to dirca him than I dcfifcdthey 
ibouU.*' 
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ice to alTert (not^ 
Is fenfes) in fome 
jIc was carried on 
:ven corredlcd the 
kd of which muft 
it a number of ab- 
fomnd there. But^ 
fcouraging the Work^ 
prevailed on to give the leaft 
any other of his Writings, not be- 
publicly known to be his,* though frequently 
importuned on that head by Dr. Sheridan,, and many^ 
others of his friends^ who wcr^ inclined to fervo 
Faulkner,/ and wiflied to make the edition as com- 
plete as poffible : on which accoant they could, at 
that time,^ furnifli out only four volumes. There 
was but one point in which he interfered ; that of 
Hot fuffering his name to be prefixed,, but only the 
initial letters* 

The avidity with which thefc Works were de- 
voured by the Public, brought on a fcarch for all' 
the other Writings of the Author, not contained in 
this coUedion, and feveral fuccelSve volumes were 
publifhed as they were found out. Out of thefe the 
ingenious Dr. Hawkfworth formed an elegant edi- 
tion enriched with notes, many of which arc retained 
in this. 

When all that had hitherto been printed was ex- 
hauftcd, the curiofity was keener with regard to ori- 
ginal pieces, and fuch manufcripts as had never fecn 
the light. Among thefe none have met with a moFc 
favourable reception from the Public, than the col-' 

4 . 
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Hcftion of his Epj 
•it is evident that 
only Mr, Pope's) 
this verycircumf 
^alue, according ^ 
brake's in one of 
iays — ** Pliny writ 
Seneca; fo did Balfa^ 
and therefore thefe give 
which have conae down to us from" 
we read th^ni^ we pry into a iecrct which was in- 
tended to be kept from usu That is a pleafure* 
We fee Cato, and Brutus^ and Pompej;^ and others^ 
fuch as they really were, and not fuch as the gaping 
fnultitude of their own age took them to be, or as 
hiflorians and Poets have reprefeated them to ours. 
That is another pleafure^** 

When we refleft thaft araong liis correfpon(5ents 
are to be found the celebrated names of Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Addifon, Gay, Arbuthnot, Prior, Archbifhop 
King, Peterborow, Pultenej, Voltaire, &c. we need 
not wonder that the oariofity of the prefent times 
has been fo highly gratified by their publication. 
Nor is there any doubt but that their value will con- 
tinue to increafe with pofterity^ in proportion to the 
diftance of time, down to the lateft period. And 
even among thofc corrcfpondents of an inferiour claft, 
the letters will perhaps be found the beft patterns in 
our language, whether of the eafy, familiar, or ele- 
gant ftyle : in which fome of the Ladies have diftin- 
guiflhed themfelves, particularly the Duche/s of 
C^ccnibury and Lady Betty Gemiaine. But Swift's 

A 3 own 
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every thing elfe, 
il lome great ori- 

re valuable, or has 
ly of the public, 
lets us more into 
his other Writings 
al, daily addrefled to 
loiight as it rifes in his 
ling of his heart, are laid open 
In all the nakednefs of truth. Thro out the whole 
he is thinking aloud, as if he were converfing with 
her tete a tete ; and out of this as true a portrait may 
be made of the peculiar features and complexion of 
his mind, as could be done of his external form, by 
any nrt'ift, to whom he might fit for his piiflure ; and 
to this I have been chiefly indebted, for the proofs 
produced in fupport of his charafter, 

The firft thing to be done in this edition, was, to 
4ifembroil thefc Works from the* chaos in which 
they have hitherto appeared, and reduce them into 
fome regular order under proper heads* 

The J ft volume is wholly taken up with the 
Hiftory of his Life. 

The 2d contains his Tale of a Tub, Battle of the 
Pooks, being his earlieft produftions, and the firft of 
his Political Trafts written in England. 

The 3d and 4th contain all his other Political 
Tratfts relative, to Engljfli Affairs, 

The 5th, his Eflays on vafioqs Subjcfts, 
The 6th, Gulliver's Travels. 
The 7tb and 8th, alj his Poetiwl Worjcs, and 
foYiic Coijvcrf^jioj), The 




I^M^. ^ 



The 9th, All his nSu Thidls relativ^'||(rC'. 



land. ^^I^^V t "1^ 

The loth, Hia|fl|^ms» anj^ a variety qf dc 

Cached Pieces wrilllRn Ireland. ^'^ * ^ 

Volumes 11, 12, »i3, j||'anA5 — contam th<j 



i 



whole of his E^fToT^^Or^^ As thc;^'^* 

feveral parcels contatii^g tbife I^eiterSy^h|d falldj^r* 
krto different hands, -4md i|*re jmblifhjl^^t dH£e^^ 
ent times, they were printed \mhouf,^y re^td to -^ 
order, infomuch that the anfwers lQFnunroers^l|(£j 
the Letters were to be fought for in different vov*^ 
kimes. They are here digefted in a regular ferics ac- 
cording to their dates. The correfpondence between 
Mr. Pope and the Dean, not in the former edition, is 
here added, aspublifhed by Pope; and the whole cloftd 
with liis Journal to Stella, in an uninterrupted feries. 

In volume 16, are thrown together all his Sketches 
and unfini/hed Pieces^ 

The 17th and laft volume, confifts of Martinus 
Scriblerus, John Bull, and various other Pieces in 
profe and verfe, pubHfhed in Pope's Mifcellanies. 
As thefe Pieces are admirable in themfelves, and as 
it is well known that Swift had a great (hare in 
fome of the moft capital, tho', according to his 
ufual praftice, he never claimed any, but let his 
friends Arbuthnot and Pope enjoy the whole repu- 
tation as wdl as profit ariiing from them ; and as 
thefe have always made a part of Swift's Works, 
where only they are now to be found collected, it 
was thought proper to add this volume to the reft. 

As Swift has been univcrfally allowed to write 
ibe pureft and moft correft Englifh, of any of our 
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^xxJt^, I thought it mMf^e of public benefit^ to 
kV point out all grammaticarHjkjtf^folecifrns^ or iqac* 
P[ curacies that might occur m^lttyle. For^ — 

• DectJ^t ^mplat. vitih imttabik. 

* .This I have donc^rougVmt,Va/ occasion offered, 

4p nptes : e;jfccpt in his morr femiliar l/Ctters, where 

feme degrw of negligence i^llowable, and the ufe 

1^ of colloquial phrafes, not conftrtent perhaps with 
\nQi propriclj^ is pcrpiitted, as giving them a more 
'natural air. Nor have I taken notipe of many inac- 
curacies of a fimiUr kind ya his Gulliver's Travels ; 
where he fometimes purpofely makes ufe of phrafes 
and expreffions not ftriitly grammatical, in order 
that the ftyle might feem more in charafter, as com- 
ing from a fca-faring man. The not adverting to 
this, has been the reafon that fcveral critics, who 
have taken upon theri> to point out Swift's inacr 
curacies, have produced almoft all their inftances 
from Gulliver's Travels, 

But, betide the particular pailages which I have 
commented ppon in the notes, there are fome gene- 
ral improprieties which run thro' the whole body 
of the Works, not only of our Atjchor, but of all 
other Englifti Writers. Thefe have been eftabliflied 
by long cuftom, and futlered to keep their pods 
thro' an unpardonable neglecft of ftijdying our own 
language. To point thefe out wherever they oc- 
curred, would have beeq an cndlefs taflc, and oc- 
cafioned a difgufting repetition; I have therefore 
fprrefted them throughout ; ^nd that the reader 
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may judge of the propriety" of fo doing, I here fub. 
Join a lift of them. • •^|/f ^ . 

As the living fpwch has never engaged our at^ "^ ^ 
tention, the vjrhole ^being employed about the writ-r - 

ten language^ many barbarous wprds of uncouth 
found arc ftill retainedi^ notwith'ftanding there arei 
others of the fame import, more pleafing to jhc ear^ 
§uch as — 

rWhilft •) While 

J amongft p J among '^ 

I betwixt I between 

[.amidft J amid 

No final found can be more difagreeabic than thai 
of^ — as it is only the fudden ftop of a hifs. 

fDownwardj" 1 Downward 

forward; For I forward 

towardj J toward 

What ocpaiion is there for continuing the finals 
In thofe words ? 

Further— farther — 
Why is this anomaly fufFcrcd to remain, when wc 
Jiayc tbp regular degrees of comparifon in — 

Far, farther, fartheft ? 

Pefide^r— bcfidcs— 
Thefe two words being of fimiiar found, are very 
improperly ufed promifpuoufly, the one for the other. 
When employed as a prcpofition, the word iefide 
ihould always be ufed ; when ts an adverb, ie/iJes — 
The firft fignifies — 9ver and above — ^The laft, more-- 
over. As in the following fentences. Befidc fover 
and above) what has been advanced upon this fub- 
jefl:, if may lead us to enquire^ &c. 

3 Bcfides, 
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Beiides^ (moreover) what has been advanced upon 
this fubjedt, may lead us to*feqquirc, &c. 

It is always an imperfedioiwn a language to have 
the fame individual word belong to different parts 
of fpeech ; but when there arc two words differently 
pronounced, and Vlifferintlx ipelf, .ufed promifcu* 
oufly for each other, both in point of meaning, and 
in difcharging the different offices of prepofition 
and adverb, it favours much of barbarifm, as it is 
*-fo eafy to allot their peculiar province to each. 
When I faid that the word befide^OioalA be al- 
ways ufcd as the! prepofition, and — hejides — as the 
adverb, tiie choice was not made at random. . In 
it's prepofitionat (late, itmuft be clofely united to the 
following word ; in its adverbial, it ihould always 
have a paufe after it. Now the word befi^ — not 
loaded with the final x, is rendered more apt to run 
glibly into the following word : and the word be» 
iides^ always preceding a paufe, has, by the addition 
of the X, a ilronger found to reft upon, 
Uke*--«*like]y« 

Thefe two words alfo, from a fimilitude of (bund, 
tho* of fuch different meani gs, are ufed promifcu*- 
oufly- Like — ^fliould be confined to fimilitude.— 
Likely — to probability. 

No^ways— nowiie-**- 

No-ways— IS a vulgar corruption from no-wife, 
and yet has got into general ufe, even among our heft 
Writers- The terminating — wife — fignifies man- 
ner; as — Wk^wife — ^in like manner — otherTc;^^ — ^in 
a different manner. It ihould be always written*-** 
nowijif in no manner. 

From 
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From whence — whence. 

The prepofition— ^rc?)w — in the ufe of this phrafe; 
is for the moft part redundant, as it is generally 
included in the word whence. Thus — whence come 
you ? fignifies — ^from what place come you? Whence 
it follows — from which it follows, 
no — not. — 

The particle — no — is often fubftituted in the 
place of — not ; as — I care not whether you believe 
me or w-^To fhew the abfurdity of this, it will 
be only neceflary to add the ^vords after — no — which 
are underftood — as thus — I care not whether you 
believe me, or no believe me — inftead of do not 
believe me. The adverbs no and yes^ are particles 
expreffive of the fimple difTcnt or aflent of the 
fpeaker, and can never be connefted with any fol- 
lowing word ; and we might with as much pro- 
priety fay — I care not whether you do not believe me 
ox yes- — as make ufe of its oppofite — no — in that 
manner. This vulgarifm has taken its rife from the 
fame caufc before-mentioned, the fimilarity of found 
between no and not. 

Never £o — ever fo — 

This is a ftrange folecifm in language. Ne^t^er 
fo, fignifies not ever fo. Let us fubftitute the one 
for the other, and the abfurdity will be apparent. 
Thus, when we fay — \ will do it, let him be never 
fo angry— how contrary to the intention would it 
appear, (hould the phrafe be changed to— let him 
Dot be ever fo angry. Or if we ufc the fame word 
in a phrafe of like ifiiport— I will do it however 
fungry be way be — how glaring would the abfurdity 

appear 
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^appear, (hould any one fay — hownever angry he 

may be. 

— I 6aJ rather — 

This phrafe is ftrangely ungrammatical ; rather — 
means — ^morc willingly. Now let us fubftitute the 
one in the place of the other — as — I bad more wiU 
lingly go, than ftay^ — and its impropriety would be 
manifeft. The adverb — rather — is expreffive of an 
aft of the will, and therefore (hould be joined to 
the verb — to will — and not to the auxiliary*^ to 
ba^e. Inj^tead of I *bad rather-i-it Ihould be-^I 
would rather, 

A — ajii— 

In the ufe of this article, it has beea laid down 
as a rule, that it fhould be written*— ^ — before a con- 
fonant, and — ^/«!Jr— before a vowel ; but by not at- 
tending to the exceptions to this rule^ the article 
fin — has been ycry improperly placed before words 
of a certain clafs, which ought tP be preceded by the 
vowel fingly;. All words beginning with Uy when 
the accent is on it, or when the vowd is founded 
feparatdy from any other letter, fhould Jiave a^ not 
an^ before them. As, a unit, a liniverfe, a ufeful 
project, Gfr. For the vowel i^, in this cafe has not 
a fimple found, but is pronounced cxaftly in the 
fame manner as the diphthongs commencing with 
y^ as in you the pronoun, tbe individual ibund 
given to the name of the vowel u. Now, an^ is 
never written before any words beginning withjr; 
nor fhould it be placed before words commencing 
with u^ when founded e^aftly in jhe fepie man-r 
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ficf ; if vfre write — a youths we fliould alfo write— 

In like manncr—-^;i— never precedes words comf 
mencing with w^ nor ihould it therefore the vowet 
o, when it forms the fame found. Thus the word, 
0ne, has the fame found as if written^ won^ and yet 
it has been the cuftom to write-— fuch ^« one. In 
both cafes contrary to the ufage of fpccch. 

When words begin with the letter b^ they are 
preceded fometimes by a, fometimes by an ; and 
this by an invariable rule in fpeaking. When the 
by or afpirate is founded, the article a is ufed ; as, 
a houfe, a horfe : when the b is mute, an is em- 
ployed; as, an hour^ an honour; pronounced a» 
if written an our, an onnur. And yet in all 
books publifbed of late years, the article an pre-* 
cedes all words beginning with by alike--ra8 an 
houfe, an horfe, &c. Surely the printers ought 
(o reform this abufe^ when they have fuch an ob- 
vious rule, to guide them. They have nothing tor 
do but to follow the eflablifhed mode of ipeech, 
whereof printing ought, as nearly as poflible, to be 
the tranicript. 

I have alfo taken the liber^ of changing through- 
out an afiedted ufe of the third perfons fuigular ia 
verbs, by employing the termination eib^ long fincc 
become obfokte, as^ loveth, readetb, writeth, inflead 
of-^-^loves, reads, writes. This habit feems to have 
been caught from his profeflional ufe of the Church- 
Service, the Bible, fermons, Gfc; for in the early 
editions of hi^ &r{l publications, it had not obtain- 
ed > 
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ed; nor indeed in any of the others has it uniformly 
prevailed, as not only in thp fame page, but evert 
the fame fentence, the different modes are frequently 
to be found j and the terminating es, is, out of all 
proportion oftener ufed than that of etA * which 
would not have been the cafe, had it been the cffedt 
of judgement, or of choice. Now, as this fingu- 
larity is not to be met with, in any of the polifhed 
Writers from the days of Charles the Second to this 
hour, I thought it (hould no longer have the fane- 
lion of fo diftinguifbed a name, by the cafual ufe 
of it here and there in his Works j efpecially as the 
change was much for the better, and founded upon 
good taftc. None of the elements of fpcech have 
X lefs agreeable found to the ear, than that of c^L ; 
it is a dead obtufe found, formed of the thickened 
breath, without any mixture of the voices refem- 
bling the noife made by an angry goofe, from which 
Jtadeed it was borrowed i and is more difagreeablc 
than the hiiUngx, which has at lead more of (harp- 
nefs and fpirit in it. On this account, as well asi 
fome other caufes arifing from the genius of our 
tongue, not neceflary to be explained here, it has 
been long difufed by our bcft Writers ; but as it yet 
remains in the tranllation of the Bible, and in the 
Common Prayer-book, it may be ftill employed, 
even to advantage, in fermons, and works of divi- 
nity ; as it borrows a kind of folemnity, and fome- 
what of a fanAified air, from being found onfy in 
thofe facred Writings ; on which account, I have 
fuffercd it to remain in fuch of Swift's Works as may 
be claffcd under thofe heads^ 

Thofe 
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Thofe who are advocates for the changeof / into 
etJb,, aflign as a rcafon for it, that in fo doing wc 
avoid the frequent repetition of that hifling letter, 
objected to bur language as an imperfcdion. But 
in this, as in many other inftances where found is 
concerned, they judge by the eye, not the ear; for 
the letter s, after every confonant in our language, 
except four, lofes its own power, and afTunaes that 
of z, one of our moft pleafmg founds. 

In this edition I have given all the genuine Wri- 
tings of Swift hitherto publifhed, of whatever kind, 
and however trifling ; as it was the general opinion, 
that an edition which ihould omit any thing of his, 
printed in a former one, would be confidered as im- 
perfedt. The eagernefs with which every thing has 
been fought after, which cafually drop'd from his 
pen, confirri^s this opinion. His fligbteft iketches, 
like thofe of ibme great painter, flill ihew a mafterly 
hand ; and his mofl imperfedt piecls, however 
great may be the quantiny of alloy, flill contain fome 
particles of gold worth extrading. If the more faf- 
tidious critics fbould ohjfiSt that there is fbme trafh 
to be found among them, I fhall give them the 
fame anfwer that Lord Chefterfield did to one of 
that fort, *' It is true there is fome fluff to be found 
there, but flill it is Swift's fluff." 
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THE AUTHOR'S 

APOLOGY. 



IF good and ill nature equally operated upon 
mankind, I might have faved myfelf the trouble 
of this Apology ; for it is manifefl by the reception 
the following difcourfe has met with, that thole 
who approve it, are a great majority among the men 
of tafte: yet there have been two or three treatifes 
written exprefsly againft it, befide many others that 
have flirted at it occaiionally, without one fyllable 
having been ever publiihed in its defence, or even 
quotation to its advantage, that I can remember, 
except by the polite Author of a late Difcourfe 
between a Deifl: and a Socinian. 

Therefore, fince the book feems calculated to live^ 
at leaft as long as our language and pur tafte admit 
Bo great alterations, I am content to convey fome 
Apology along with it. 

The greateft part of that hock was finiflied about 
thirteen years iince, 1696, which is eight years 
l>efbre it was publifhed. The author was then 
young, his invention at the height,' and his read* 
ing frefh in his head. By the aflifbnce of fome 
thinking, and much converfation, he had endea- 

B 2 vovxx^^ 
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voured to ftrip himfelf of as many real preju- 
dices as he could ; I fay real ones, becaufc,. un- 
der the notion of prejudices, he knew to what 
dangerous heights fome men have proceeded. Thus 
prepared, he thought the numerous and grofs cor- 
ruptions in religion and learning, might furnifh mat- 
ter for a fatyr, that would be ufeful and diverting. 
He refolved to proceed in a manner that fhpuld be 
altogether new, the world having been already too 
long naufeated, with endlefs repetitions upon every 
fubjeit. The abufes in religion, he propofed to fet 
forth in the allegory of the coats, and the three 
brothers, which was to make up the body of the dif- 
courfe : tliofe in learning, lie chofe to introduce by 
way of digreflions. He was then a young gentle- 
man much in the world, and wrote to the tafte of 
thofe who were like himfelf; therefore, in order 
to allure them, he gave a liberty to his pen, which 
might not fuit with maturcr years, or graver cha- 
racters, and which he could have eafily corredled 
with a very few blots, had he been mafter of hia 
papers, for a year or two before their publication. 

Not that he would have governed his judgment 
by the ill-placed cavils of the four, the envious, 
^e ftupid, and the taftelefs, which he mentions 
with difdain. He acknowledges there are fevcral 
youthful fallies, which from the grave and the wife 
may dcfervc a reboBSs. But hedefires to be an- 
fwerable no farther than he is guilty, and that his 
faults may not be multiplied by the ignorant, the 
unnatural, and uncharitable applications of thofe^ 
ivbo haye neither candour to fuppofcg^ood meanings, 

* nor 
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nor palate to diflinguiih true ones. After which, 
he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be 
fairly deduced from that book, which is contrary to 
religion or morality. 

Why fhould any clergyman of our church, be 
angry to fee the follies of fanaticifm and fuperftitioa 
expofed, though in the moft ridiculous manner; 
fince that is perhaps the moft probable way to cure 
them, or at leaft to hinder them from farther fpread- 
ing ? Betides, though it was not intended for their 
perufal, it rallies nothing but what they preach 
againft. It contains nothing to provoke them by the 
leaft fcurrility upon their perfons or their funftions. 
It celebrates the church of England, as the moft 
perfedl of all others, in difcipline and doftrine ; it 
advances no opinion they rejeft, nor condemns any 
they receive. If the clergy's refentment lay upon 
their hands, in my humble opinion, they might 
have found more proper objefts to employ them on ; 
nondum tibi defuit boftis y I mean thofe heavy, illi- 
terate fcriblers, proftitute in their reputations, vici- 
ous in their lives, and ruined in their fortunes; 
who, to the fhame of good fenfe as well as piety, 
are greedily read, merely upon the ftrength of bold^ 
falfe, impious aflcrtions, mixed with unmannerly re- 
fiedlions upon the priefthopd, and openly intended 
again ft all religion : in fliort, full of fuch principles 
as are kindly received, becaufe they are levelled tQ 
remove thoie terrors, that religion tells men will be 
|he confequence of immoral lives. Nothing like 
which is to be met with in this difcourfe, though 
fome of them arc pleafed fo freely to ccnfure it. And 

B 3 I wifh 
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I wifli there were no other inftance of what I have 
too frequently obfervcd, that many of that reverend 
body, are not always very nice in diftinguifliing be- 
tv/een their enemies and their friends. 

Had the author's intentions met with a more can- 
did interpretation frorji fomc, whom oiit of refpeft 
he forbears to name, he might have been encou- 
raged to an examination of books written by fome 
of thofe authors above defcribed, whofe errors, ig- 
norance, dulnefs, and villainy he thinks he could 
have detecflcd and expofed "in fuch a manner, that 
the perfons, who are moft conceived to be affedled 
by them, would foon lay them afidc and be aftiam- 
ed: but he has now given over thofe thoughts; 
fince the weigh tieft men,* in the weightieft ftations, 
are pleafed to think it a more dangerous point, to 
laugh at thofe corruptions in religion, which they 
themfelves muft difapprove, than to endeavour pull- 
ing up thofe very foundations, wherein all Chrif- 
tians have agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any perfon 
ihould offer determinatcly to fix a name lipon the 
author of this difcourfe, who hath all along con- 
cealed himfelffrom moft of his neareft friends : yet 
feveral have gone a farther ftcp, and pronounced ano- 
ther book to 'have been the work of the fame hand 
with this, which the author direftly affirms to be a 
thorough miftake ; he having yet never fo much as 
read that difcourfe: a plain inftance how little truth 
there often is in general furmifes, or in conjeftures 
drawn from a fimilitude of ftyle, or way of think- 
ing. 

Had 
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- Had the author written a book to expofc the abufes 
in law, or in phyfic, he believes the learned profef-- 
fors in either faculty would have been fo far from re- 
fenting it, as to have given him thanks for his pains ; 
cfpecially if he had made an honourable refervatioa 
for the true praftice of either fcience : but religion, 
they tell us, ought not to be ridiculed; and they- 
tell us truth : yet furely the corruptions in it may ; 
for we are taught by the triteft maxim in the world, 
that religion being the befl of things, its corruptions 
are likely to be the worft. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader can- 
Bot but have obferved, that fome of thofepa/Tages in 
this difcourfe, which appear moft lial?le to objedion^ 
are what they call parodies, where the author perfo- 
nates the ftyleand manner of other writers, whom he 
has a mind to expofe. I (hall produce one inftance 
of a paflage in which Dryden, L'Eftrange, and fome 
others I (hall not name, are levelled at, who having 
ipent their lives in fadlion, and apoilacies, and all 
manner of vice, pretended to be fufferers for loyalty 
and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his pre- 
faces, of his merits and fufferings, thanks God that 
he poiTeiTes his foul in patience ; in other places he 
talks at the fame rate ; and L'Eftrange often ufes the 
like ftyle ; and I believe the reader may find more 
perfons to give that pafTage an application : but this 
is enough to diredl tbofe, who may have overlooked 
the author's intention. 

There are three or four other paffages, which pre» 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force 
to bint at ill meanings; as if they glanced at fome 

B 4 tenets 
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tenets in religion^ In anfwer to all which/ the au- 
thor folemnly protefts, he is entirely innocent ; and 
never had it once in his thoughts, that any thing be 
faid would in the leaft be capable of fuch interpre- 
tations, which he will engage to deduce full as fairly 
from the moft innocent book in the world. And it 
will be obvious to every reader, that this was not 
any part of his fcheme or defign, the abufes he notes 
being fuch as all church-of-England men agree in ; 
nor was it proper for his fubjedt to meddle with 
other points, than fuch as have been perpetually 
controverted fince the rdformation. 

To inftance only in that paflage about the three 
wooden machines, mentioned in the introduction : 
in the original manufcript there was a defcription of 
a fourth, which thofe, who had the papers in their 
power, blotted out, as having fomething in it of 
fatyr, that I fuppofe they thought was too particu- 
lar ; and therefore they were forced to change it to 
the number three, whence fome have endeavoured 
to fqueeze out a dangerous meaning, that was never 
thought on. And indeed the conceit was half fpoil- 
cd by changing the numbers ; that of four being 
much more cabaliftic, and therefore better expofing 
the pretended virtue of numbers, a fuperflition there 
intended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be obferved is, that there gene- 
rally runs an irony through the thread of the whole 
book, which the men of talle will obferve and di- 
flinguilh ; and which will render fome objecflions, 
that have been made, very weak and infignificant. 

5 . This 
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This apology being chiefly intended for the fatif- 
fa^ion of future readers, it may be thought unnecef- 
£iry to take any notice of fuch treatifes as have been 
written againft the enfuing difcourfe, which are al* 
ready funk into wafle paper and oblivion, after the 
ufual fate of common anfwerers to books which are 
allowed to have any merit : they are indeed like an** 
nuals, that grow about a young tree, and feem to 
Tie with it for a fummer, but fall and die with the 
leaves in autumn, and are never heard of more. 
When Dr. Eachard writ his book about the con- 
tempt of the clergy, numbers of thefe anfwerers im- 
mediately darted up, whofe memory if he had not 
kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly 
unknown, that he was ever anfwered at all. There 
is indeed an exception, when any great genius thinks 
it worth his while to expofe a fooliih piece; fo 
we ftill read Marvel's anfwer to Parker*, with 
pleafure, though the book it anfwers be funk long 
ago ; fo the Earl of Orrery's remarks will be read 
with delight, when the diflertation he expofes will 
neither be fought nor found ^ : but thefe are no 
enterprifes for common hands, nor to be hoped for 
above once or twice in an age. Men would be more 
cautious of lofing their time in fuch an undertaking, 
if they did but confidcr, that to anfwer a book ef- 

* Parker, afterwards bifhop of Oxford, wrote many treatifes againft 
the diilenters, with infolence and contempt, fays Burnet, that en- 
raged them beyond meafare ; for which he was chaftifed by Andrew 
Marvel, nndcr-fecrctary to Milton, in a little book called the re- 
hearsal tranfprofed. « 

t ftoylc's remarks upon Bentley's diflertation on the epiflles of 
Ph^Iarif. 

feftually. 
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feftually, requires more pains and (kill, more wit, 
learning, and judgment, than we're employed -in the 
writing of it. And the author affures thofe gentle-* 
men, who have given themfelves that trouble with 
him, that his difcourfe is the produd of the fludy, 
the obfervation, and the invention of feveral years ; 
that he often blotted out much more than he left,- 
and if his papers had not been a long time out of 
his poffeflion, they muft have ftill undergone more 
fevere corrections : and do they think fuch a build- 
ing is to be battered with dirt-pellets, however en- 
venomed the mouths may be that difcharge them ? 
He has feen the produdions but of two anfwerers, 
one of which at firft appeared as from an unknown 
hand, but fince avowed by a perfon *, , who, upon 
fome occafions, has difcovered no ill vein of hu* 
mour. It is a pity any occafion fhould put him 
under a neceffity of being fo hafty in his produftions^ 
which, otherwife, might be entertaining. But there 
were other reafons obvious enough for his mifcar- 
riage in this ; he writ againft the conviftion of his 
talent, and entered upon one of the wrongeft at- 
tempts in nature, to turn into ridicule by a week's 
labour, a work, which had coft fo much time, and 
met with fo much fuccefs in ridiculing others : the 
manner how he handled his fubjeft I have now for-r 
got, having juft looked it over, when it firft came 
out, as others did, merely for the fake of the title, 

* Suppofed to be Dr. William King, the civilian, author of an ac- 
count of Denmark, a dlfTertaticn on fainplers and other pieces of bur- 
lefque on the Royal Society, and the art of cookery in imitation of 
Horace's art of pcetr)'. 

The 
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The other anfwcr is from a perfon of a graver cha- 
•aifter, and is made up of half inveftive, and half 
mnotation^; in the latter of which he has gcne- 
•ally fucceeded well enough. And the projeft at 
:hat time was not amifs to draw in readers to his 
Damphlct, feveral having appeared defirous, that there 
night be fome explication of the more difficult paf- 
fages. Neither can he be altogether blamed for of- 
fering at the invedHve part, bccaufe it is iagrced on 
Jl hands, that the author had given him fufficient 
provocation. The great objedlion is againft his man- 
ler of treating it, very unfuitable to one of his func- 
:ion. It vs^as determined by a fair majority, that 
;bis anfwerer had, in a way not to be pardoned, 
Irawn his pen againft a certain great man then alive, 
md univerfally reverenced for every good quality 
:hat could poffibly enter into the compofition of the 
noft accompli/hed perfon ; it was obferved, how he 
^as pleafed, and afFeded to have that noble writer 
:alled his adverfary ; and it was a point of fatyr 
ivcll direded; for I have been told Sir William 
Temple was fufficiently mortified at the term. All 
:he men of wit and politenefs were immediately up 
n arms through indignation, which prevailed over 
:heir contempt by the confequences they appre- 
lended from fuch an example ; and it grew Por- 

* Wotton's Defence of his Refle6iions upon Ancient and Modem 
Learning : from the annotation are felefted the notes iigned W. Wot- 
:on ; thuS'Wotton appears buiied to illudrate a work, which he la- 
K)ured to condemn, and adds force to a fatire pointed againft him- 
elf : as captives were bound to the chariot- wheel of the vidor, and 
:ompcllcd to increafe ^he pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 
fsqn attempted to defeat. 

fenna's 
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fenna's cafej idem trecenti juravimus. In fliort, 
things were ripe for a general infurreiftion, till my 
lord Orrery had a little laid the fpirit^ and fettled 
the ferment. But, his lordfliip being principally 
engaged with another antagonift *, it was thought 
nece^ry, in order to quiet the minds of men, that 
this oppofer (hould receive a reprimand, which partly 
occafioned that difcourfe of the Battle of the Books; 
and the author was farther at the pains to infert one 
or two remarks on him in the body of the book. 

This anfwerer has been pleafed to find fault with 
about a dozen paflages, which the author will not 
be at the trouble of defending ; farther than by af- 
furing the reader, that, for the greater part, the re* 
flecker is entirely miflaken, and forces interpreta<» 
tions which never once entered into the writer's 
head, nor will (he is fure) into that of any reader of 
tafle and candour ; he allows two or three at mofl; 
there produced, to have been delivered unwarily; 
for which he defires to plead the excufe offered al- 
ready, of his youth, and franknefs of Ipecch, and 
his papers being out of his power at the time they 
were publifhed. 

But this anfwerer infifls, and fays, what he chiefly 
diflikes, is the defign; what that was, I have al- 
ready told, and I believe there is not a perfbn in Eng- 
land who can underfland that book, that ever ima- 
gined it to be any thing elfe, but to expofe the 
abufes and corruptions, in learning and religion. 

* Bentky concerning Piialaxis tnd ^fop. 

But 
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But it would be good to know what defign this 
efledter was ferving, when he cx)ncludea his pam-- 
iblct with a caution to the reader, to beware 
if thinking the author's wit was entirely his 
^wn : furdy this muft haye had fome allay of 
>erfbnal aninao^ at lead, i^\Ki with the defign 
if ferving the Public^ by fo ufeful a difcoyeiy ; and 
t indeed tpiK^i^s the author in a.tender point ; who 
flt&fts upon it# ^at through the whole book Jie has 
kA borrowed one iingle hint firom any writer in the 
^orld $ and he thought^ of all critidfrns, that would 
lever have been one. He concdved, it was never 
lifputed to be an original^ whatever faults it might 
3ave. However, this anfw^er produces three in- 
[lances to prove this author's wit is not his own in 
3aany places. The firil is, that the names of Peter, 
IVfartin, and Jack are borrowed from a letter of the 
late * Duke of Buckingham. Whatever wit is con- 
tained in thofe three names, the author is content 
to give it up, and defireshis readers will fubtradtas 
much as they placed upon that account ; at the &me 
time protefting iblemnly, that he never once heard 
^f that letter, except in this paflage of the anfwerer : 
fo that the names were not borrowed, as he affirms, 
though they (hould happen to be the fame; which how- 
ever is odd enough, and what he hardly believes ; that 
of Jack being not quite fo obvious as the other two. 
The fecond inftance to (hew the author's wit is not 
his own, is Peter's banter (as he calls it in his 
Alfatia phrafe) upon tranfubflantiation, which is 
taken from the fame duke's conferenpe with an Irifli 

• Villcrs. 
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prieft, where a cork is turned into a horfe. This 
the author confeffes to have feen • about ten years 
after his book was written, and a year or two after 
it was publiflied. Nay, the tinfwerer overthrows 
this himfelf ; for he allows the Tale was written 
in 1697; and I think that pamphlet was not print- 
ed in many years after. It was neceffary that cor- 
ruption fhould have fome allegory, as well as the 
reft ; and the author invented the propereft he could^ 
without enquiring what other people had written; 
and the commoneft reader will find, there is not the 
leaft refemhlance "between the two ftories. The third 
inftance is in thefe words ^ I have been ailuredy that 
the batde in St. James's library is, mutatis mutandu^ 
taken out of a French book, intituled. Combat des 
Livres^ if I mifremember not. In which paffage 
there are two claufes obfcrvable : I have been aflured ; 
and, if I mifremember not. I defire firft to know 
whether, if that conjedlure proves an utter falfehood, 
thofe two claufes will be a fufficient 6xcufe for this 
worthy critic. The matter is a trifle ; but, would 
he venture to pronounce at this rate upon one of 
greater moment ? I know nothing more contempti- 
ble in a writer, than the charafter of a plagiary; 
which he here fixes at a venture; and this not for a 
.paflage, but a whole difcourfe, taken out from aa- 
other book, only mutatis mutandis. The author is 
as much in the dark about this, as the anfwerer; 
and will imitate him by an affirmation at randomj 
that if there be a word of truth in this refleftion, 
he is a paultry, imitating pedant ; and the anfwerqr 
is a perfon of wit, manners, and truth. He takes 

his 
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his boldnefs, from never having feen any fuch trea- 
tife in his life, nor heard of it before ; and he is 
furc it is impoffible for two writers, of different 
times and countries, to agree in their thoughts after 
fuch a manner, that two continued difcourfes (hall 
be the fame, only mutatis mutandis. Neither will 
he iniifl upon the miflake in the title 5 but let the 
anfwerer and his friend produce any book they pleafe, 
he defies them to (hew one fingle particular, where 
die judicious reader will affirm he has been obliged 
for the fhialleft hint > giving onjy allowance for the 
accidental encountering of a fmgle thought, which 
he knows may fometimes happen ; though he has 
Aever yet found it in that difcourfe, nor has heard it 
objo^ed by any body elfe. 

So that if ever any defign was unfortunately exe- 
cuted, it muft be that of this anfwerer ; who, when 
he vrould.have it obferved, that the author's wit is 
none of his own, is able to produce but three in^ 
ildnces, two of them mere trifles, and all three ma- 
xiifeftly falfe. If this be the way theie gentlemen 
deal with the world in thofe cridcifms, where we 
have not leifure to defeat them» their readers had 
need be cautious how they rely upon their credit; 
and whether this proceeding can be reconciled to 
humanity or truth, let thofe, who think it worth 
their while determine. 

It is agreed, this anfwerer would have fucceeded 
much better, if he had fluck wholly to his bufinefs, 
as a commentator upon the Tale of a Tub, wherein 
it cannot be denied that he hath been of fome fervice 
to the Public, and hath given very fair conjedlures 
... . . ^ towards 
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towards clearing up fomc difficult pa/Tages ; but, it 
is the frequent error of thofc men (otherwife very 
conuncndable for their labours) to make cxcurfions 
beyond their talent and their office, by pretending 
to point out the beauties and the faults ; which is 
no part of their trade, which they always fail in^ 
which the world never expected from them, nor 
gave them any dianks for endeavouring at. The part 
of Minellius, or Farnaby *, would have fallen in with 
his genius, and might have been ierviceable to many 
readers, who cannot enter into the abftrufer parts ^ 
that diicourfe^ but optat epbippia bos figert the 
dull, unwieldy, ill-diaped ox, would needs put on 
the furniture of a horfe, not considering he was born 
to labour, to plow the ground for the fake of fuperior 
beings, and that he has neither the (hape, mettle, nor 
ipeedof thatnoble animal^ he would affedtoperfonate. 
It is another pattern of this anfwerer's fair dealing, 
to give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to 
lay the fufpicion upon ibme body^ I know not who^ 
in the country ; to which can only be returned, that 
he is abiblutely miftaken in all his cbnje£lures ; and 
furely conjedlures are, at bdft, too light a pretence to 
allow a man to affign a name in public. He con- 
demns a book, and confcqucntly the author, of whom 
he is utterly ignorant \ yet at the fame time fixes, in 
print, what he thinks a difadvantageous charaftcr 
upon thofe who never deferved it. A man, who 
receives a buffet in the dark, may be allowed to be 

* Low commentatorsy who wrote notes upon claffic authors for Ae 
ofc of fchoolboys, 

vexed; 
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i^cxed; but it is an odd kind of revenge, to go to 
cuffs in broad day, with the lirft he meets, and lay 
the laft night's injury at his door. And thus much 
fot this difcrcct, candid, pious, and ingenious an- 
fwereo 

How the author came to be without his papers, is 
a ftory not proper to be told, and of very little ufe, 
being a private fad; of which the reader would be- 
lieve as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had however a blotted copy by him, which he in- 
tended to have written over with many alterations, 
and this the publi(hers were well aware of, having 
J)ut it into the bookfeller's preface, that they appre- 
hended a furreptitious copy, which viras to be altered, 
&c. This, though not regarded by readers, was a 
real truth, only the furreptitious copy was rather that, 
which was printed ; and they made all the hafte they 
Could, which indeed was needlefs, the author not be- 
ing at all prepared : but he has been told, the book- 
feller was in much pain, having given a good fum of 
money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy, there were not Co 
many chafms as appear in the book ; and why fomc 
of them were left, he knows not : had the publi- 
cation bieen trufted to him, he would have made fe- 
veral correftions of paflages, againft which nothing 
has been ever objedted. He would like wife have 
altered a few of thofe, that feem with any reafon 
to be excepted againft; but, to deal freely, the 
grcateft number he fhould have left untouched, as 
never fufpedting it pofliblc any wrong interpretations 
could be made of them. 

VoL.U. C The 
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The author obferves^ at the end of the book there 
IS a difcourfe, called, a fragment ; which he more 
wondered to fee in print, than all the reil ; having 
been a moft imperfect iketch, with the addition of 
a few loofe hints, which he once lent a gentleman, 
who had defigned a difcourfe on fomewhat the fame 
fubjedl; he never thought of it afterwards; and it 
was a fufficient furprize to fee it pieced up together, 
wholly out of the method and fcheme he had in- 
tended, for it was the ground- work of a much larger 
difcourfe ; and he was forry to obferve the materials 
fo foolifhly employed. 

There is one farther obje<ftion made by thofe who 
have anfwered this book, as well as by fome others, 
that Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and 
curfes. Every reader obferves, it was neceflary to 
know that Peter did fwear and curfe. The oaths 
are not printed out, but only fuppofed ; and the idea 
of an oath is not immoral, like the idea of a pro* 
phane or immodefl: fpeech. A man may laugh at 
the popifh folly of curfing people to hell, and ima- 
gine them fwearing, without any crime ; but lewd 
words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
halves, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas ; and of 
thefe the author cannot be accufed. For the judi- 
cious reader will find, that the fevereft ftrokes of 
fatyr in his book, are levelled againft the modera 
cuflom of employing wit upon thofe topics, of which 
there is a remarkable inftance in the 156, 157th 
pages, as well as in feveral others, though perhaps 
once or twice exprefled in too free a manner, ex- 
cufable only for the reafons already alledged. Some 

overtures 
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wes bftve been made by a third haiKl to the 
feller^ for the author's altering tho£b paiiages^ 
h he thought might require it : but it feems 
lOokfeUer will not hear of any fuch thing, being 
jhenlive it might ipoil the fale of the book. 
bp audipr cannot conchidc this apology without 
og this one reflei^on; that^ as wit is the 
:ft and mo0: u/eful gift of human nature, £> 
our is the mpft agreeable ; and where thefe two 
fyr i9to the Qompofition of any work, they will 
T it always acceptable to the workL Now, the 
part of thoie who have no (hare or tafle of ei-* 
but by their pride, pedantry^ and ill manners, 
bemfelves bare to the la(hes of both, think the 
is weak, becaufe they are infenlible ; and where 
bas any nuxture of raillery, it is but calling it 
;r, and the work is done. This polite word of 
5 was firft borrowed from the bullies in White- 
's; then fell an[K)ng the footmen; and at lail 
4 to the pedants ; by whom it is applied as 
erly to the produ(^ons of wit, as if I fhould 
f it to Sir Ifaac Newton's mathematics : but, if 
bantering, as they call it, be (o defpifeable a 
y, whence comes it to pafs they have fuch a 
etual itch towards it themfelves ? To inftance 
in the anfwerer already mentioned,: it is griev- 
:o fee him in fome of his writings, at every turn 
g out of his way to be waggifli, to tell us of a 
that pricked up her tail ; and, in his anfwer to 
difcourfe he fays, it is all a farce and a ladle ; 
other paffages equally fhining. One may fay 
lefe impe^menta literarum^ that wit owea them 
C 2 afhame; 
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a fhame ; and they cannot take wifer counfel^ than 
to keep out of harm's way, or at lead not to come 
till they are fure they are called. 

To conclude; with thofe allowances above re« 
quired this book fhould be read : after which^ the 
author conceives, few things will remain which 
may not be excufed in a young writer. He wrote 
only to the mea of wit and tafte ; and he thinks he 
is not miflaken in his accounts, when he fays they 
have been all of his iide, enough to give him the 
vanity of telling his name; wherein the world, with 
all its wife conje<ftures, is yet very much in the dark; 
which circumftance is no difagreeable amufement 
either to the public or himfelf. 

The author is informed, that the bookfeller has 
prevailed on feveral gentlemen to write fome expla- 
natory notes ; for the goodnefs of which he is not to 
anfwer, having never feen any of them, nor intend* 
ing it till they appear in print ; when it is not un- 
lilcely he may have the pleafure to find twenty mean- 
ings, which never entered into his imagination. 

yune2p 1709- 
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SINCE the writing of this, which was about a 
year ago, a proflitute bookfeller has publifhed 
a foolifh paper, under the name of Notes on the Talc 
of a Tub, with fome account of the author ; and 
with an iafolencej which I fuppofe is punifhable. b/» 
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law, has prefumed to aflign certain names. It will 
be enough for the author to aifure the worlds that 
the writer of that paper is utterly wrong in all his 
conjedures upon that affair. The author farther 
ailertSy that the whole work is entirely of one handt 
which every reader of judgment will eafily difcover; 
the gentleman, who gave the copy to the bookfeller, 
being a friend of the author, and udng no otheir 
libertieSi beiide that of expunging certain pai&ges, 
where now the chafms appear under the name of 
^Jid^rata. Buti::]£any perfon will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him ftep forth 
and tell his name and titles ; upon which, the book« 
(Gdlcr ihall have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and the claimafif (hall from henceforward 
be 9ckaov7ledged tl^ undifputed authoic. 



C 3 Treatifcs 



Trea fifes written hy the fame author^ mofi 
cf them mentioned in the following dif^ 
€Ourfes ; which will beffeedily publijhed. 

A Character of the prefent iet of wits in this 
ifland. 

A panegyrical eiTay upon the number three. 

A diiTertation upon ^the principal produdions of 
Grub-ftreet. 
. Lectures upon a difledion of human nature* 

A panegyric upon di6 world, 
i An analytical difcourfe upon zeal, bijtm^tbeo^ 
pbyJi-logicaUy confidered. 

A general hiftory of ears. 

A modefl defence of the proceedings of the rab^ 
ble in all ages. 

A defcription of the kingdom of abfuniitiei. 

A voyage into England, by a perfon of quality in 
terra auftraUs incognita, tranflated from the original* 

A critical efTay upon the art of canting, philofo« 
phicdly, phyiicsdlyi and muiically confidered. 



TO 



TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

J O H JV 

LORD SOMMERS. 



MY LORD, 

ALTHOUGH the author has written a large 
dedication, yet that being addrefs'd to a princ^ 
whom I am never likely to have the honour of being 
known to ; ia pcrfon befides, as far as I can obferve, 
not at all regarded, or thought on by any of our pre- 
fcnt writers; and being wholly free from that (lavery, 
which bookfellers ufually lie under, to the caprices of 
authors ; I think it a wife piece of prefumption to 
infcribe thefe papers to your lordfhip, and to implore 
your lordfhip's protedlion of them. God and your 
lordfhip know their faults, and their merits ; for, as 
to my own particular, I am altogether a ftranger to 
the matter ; and though every body elfe (hould be 
equally ignorant, I do not fear the fale of the book^ 
at all the worfe, upon that fcore. Your Lordihip's 
name on the front in capital letters will at any time 
get off one edition : neither would I defire any other 
help to grow an alderman, than a patent for the fole 
privilege of dedicating to your lordfliip, 

I (hould now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordfliip a lift of your own virtues, and at the fame 
tinje be very unwilling to offend your modefty ; but 

C 4 chiefly, 
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chiefly, I fliould celebrate ypur lifeerality towards 
men of great parts and finall fortunes, and give you 
broad hints, that I mean myfelf. And I was juft 
going on> in the ufual method, tq perufe a hundred 
or two of dedications, and tranfcrible an abftradt to 
be applied to your lord(hip y but I was diverted ty % 
certain accident : for, upon the covers of thcfe pa- 
pers, I cafually obferved written in large letters the 
two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMOj 
which, for aught I knew, might contain fome im- 
portant meaning* But it unluckily fell out, that 
©one of the authors I employ underftood Latin; 
(though I have them often in pay to tranflate out of 
that language) I was therefore compelled to have re- 
courfe to the curate of our parifh, who engliflied it 
thus. Let it be given to the worthieft : and his com^ 
ment was, that the author meant his work fhouldbo 
dedicated to the fublimeft genius of the age for wit^ 
learning, judgment, eloquence, and v^ifdom* I called 
%X a poet's chamber (who works for my fhop) in aa 
alley hard by, ihewed him (he tranflation, and defired 
his opinion, who it was that thp author could mean ; 
he told nle, after ibme confideration, that vanity was 
e thing he abhorr'd ; but, by the defcription, he 
thought himfelf to be the perfon aimed at i and at 
the fame time, he very kindly oiFer'd his own aflift? 
Ance gratis towards penning a dedication to himfelf, 
I defired him however to give a fecond gucfs ; why. 
then, faid he, it muft be I, or my Lord Sommers* 
From thence I went to feveral other wits of my ac- 
quaintance, with no fmall hazard and wearinefs to' 
piy prfon^ from a prodigious number of dark^ wind^ 

ina 
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^g ftairsi but fbund thefti all in the fame ftoiy, 
both of your lordChip and thcnafeives. Now your 
|ord(hip is to underftand^ that this proceeding was 
not of my own invention^ for I have fomewhere 
heardj it is a maxim^ that thofe^ to whom every 
body allows the iecond place, hgve an undoubted 
title to the firft. 

. This infallibly convinced me, that your lorddiip 
ivfts the perfon intended by the author. But, being ^ 
pery unacquainted iit the Ayle and form of dedica* 
^onSy I employ'd thofe wits aforefaid, to furniOi mc 
with hints and materials, towards a panegyric upoa 
your lordfhip's virtues. 

Ip two days, they brought me ten (heets of pa«F 
per, fiird up on every fide. They fwore to me, that 
they had ranfack'd whatever could be found in the 
pbarafters of Spcrates, Ariftides^ Epaminqndas, Cato^ 
TuUy, Atticus, and other hard names, which I can- 
not now recoUecfl. However^ I have reafon to be- 
lieve, they impoied upon my ignorance; becaufe, 
when I came to read over their coUeAions, there 
)¥as not a iyllable there, but what I and every body 
plfe knew as well as themfelves : therefore I griev- 
puily fufpedl a cheat; and that*thefe authors of 
mine, ftole and tranfcribed every word, from the 
l^niverfal report of mankind. So that I look upon 
pyfelf, as fifty (hillings out pf pofket, to no man-? 
uer of purpofe. 

^ Very unacquainted in. Sec. is an impropriety of fpeech; itihoold 
^9 vp^ }ittle acquainted ffixht &Cp 

If, 
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If, by altering the title, I could make the fame 
materials ferve for another dedication (as my betters 
have done) it would help to make up my lofs ; but^ 
I have made feveral perfons dip here and there in 
thofe papers, and before they read three lines, they 
have dl alTured me plaiiily, that they cannot poffibl^ 
be applied to any perfon befide your lordfhip. 

I cxpecfled, indeed, to have heard of your lord- 
fhip's bravery at the head of an army; of your un- 
daunted courage in mounting a breach, or fcaling a 
wall ; or, to have had your pedigree trac'd in a lineal 
defcent from the houfc of jlujiria -, or, of your won- 
derful talent at drefs and dancing ; or, your profound 
knowledge in algebra, metaphyjics, and the oriental 
tongues. But to ply the world with an old beaten 
ftory of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, and 
wifdom, and jufUce, and politenefs, and candor^ 
and evennefs of temper in all fcenes of life ; of that 
great difcemment in difcovering, and readinefs in 
favouring deferving men ; with forty other common 
topics; I confefs, I have neither confcience, nor 
countenance to do it. Becaufe there is no virtue, 
either of a public or private life, which fome cir- 
cumflances of yotir own, have not often produced 
upon the ftage of the world ; and thofe few, which, 
for want of occafions to exert them, might otherwife 
have pafTed unfeen, or unobferved, by your friends, 
your * enemies have at length brought to light, 

* In 1 701 lord Sommers was impeached by the Commons, who 
either findbg their proofs defeflivey or for other reafons, delayed 
coming to a trial, and the lords thereupon proceeded to the trial 
without them, and acquitted him. 

It 
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It is trae, lihould be very loth, tShe bright exam* 
pie of yoiir lordihip's virtues fhould be lofl to after- 
agci, both for their feke and your own ; but chiefly 
bticaufe tihey will be fo very neceflary to adorn the 
liilftory of a late * reign ; and that is another reafon, 
)^hy I would forbear to make a recital of them here^ 
3eicaufe I have been told by wife men, that, as de- 
Hcitions have run for fome years paft, a good hi£» 
orian will not be apt to have recourfe thither in iearch 
>f charaders. 

't'here is one point, wherein I think we dedica^ 
ors would do well to change our meafures ; I mean^ 
nftead of running on fo far upon the praife of our 
)atrons liberality, to fpend a word or two in admiring 
heir patience. I can put no greater compliment on 
rour lordfhip's, than by giving you fo ample anocca* 
ion to ezercife it at prdent. Though perhaps I ihall 
lot be apt to reckon much merit to your lordihip 
ipao that fcore, who having been formerly u(ed to 
ediious harangue^, and fometimes to as little pur* 
K^ will be die readier to pardon this ; efpecially, 
vhen it is offered by one^ who is with all rcfpedt 
od venerationt 
Mv LoRDt 

Tour hrdjbifs moji obedient y 

ffid moJi faithful JiromiU 

The Bookfeller. 

* K* William's ; Ivbofe meffloiy he defended in the H« of Lordi 
^ainfi fome uividioas reflexions of the E. of Nottbgham* 

THE 
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TO THE READER. 

IT Is now fix years fince thcfc papers came firft 
to my hand, which fcems to have been about a 
twelve-month after they were written : for, the att« 
thor tells us in his preface to the firft treatife, that he 
has calculated it for the year 1697, and in feveral 
pafTages of that difcourfe, as well as the fecond, it 
appears, they were written about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of fatisfac** 
tion; however, I am credibly informed that this 
publication is without his knowledge ; for he con- 
cludes the copy is loft, having lent it to a perfon, 
fince dead, and being never in pofleffion of it after : 
fo that, whether the work received his laft hand, or, 
whether he intended to fill up the defedlive places, 
is likely to remain a fecret. 

If I (hould go about to tell the reader, by what 
accident I became mafter of thefe papers, it would 
in this unbelieving age pafs for little or more than 
the cant, or jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly 
fpare both him and myfelf fo unneceflfary a trouble. 
There yet remains a difiicult queftion, why I pub-' 
li(hed lliem no fooner. I forbore upon two accounts : 
firft, becaufe I thought I had better work upon my 
hands; and feconmy, becaufe I was not without 
fome hope of hearing from the author, and receiving 
his direi^ionst But, I have been lately alarmed with 
intelligence of a furreptitious copy *, which a cer- 
tain great wit had new polifiied and refined^ or as 

• Sec the apology. 

our 
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our preient writers exprefs themfelves^ fitted to the 
humour of the age ; as they have already done^ with 
great felicityt to Don Quixote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, 
and other authors. However, I thought it fairer 
idealing to offer the whole work in its naturals. If 
any gentleman will pleafe to furnifh me with a key, 
in order to explain the more difficult parts, I fhall 
veiy gratefully acknowledge the favour, and print it 
by itfelf . 



THE 



THE 

Epistle Dedicatory, 

TO 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE POSTERITY. 

SIR, 

I here prefent your highaefs with the fruits 
L of a very few leifure hours, ftolen from the 
hort intervals of a world of bufinqfs, and of an em- 
ployment quite alien from fuch aipuiements as this : 
he poor produdion of that refufe of time, which 
las lain heavy upon my hands, during a long pro« 
ogation of parliament, a great dearth of foreign 
ews, and a tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, 
nd other reafons, it cannot cboofe extremely to de« 
:rve fuch a patronage as that of your highnefs, 
/hofe numberlefs virtues, in fo few years, make 
he world look upon you as the futi^re example to all 

The citation out of Irxneas in the title-page, which feems to be aU 
libbenlh, is a form of initiation ufed antiently by the Marcoiian he- 
ticj. W, Wotton. 

It is the afual ftyle of decried writers to appeal to Pofterity, who 
here reprefented as a prince in his nonage, and Time as his gover- 
^r ; and the author begins in a way very frequent with him, by per- 
nating other writers, who (bmetimes offer fuch reafons and excufes 
»rpublifliing their works, as they onght chiefly to conceal and be 
hained of, ^ 

princes : 
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princes : for although your highnefs is hardly got 
clear of infancy, yet has the lihivcffal learned wond, 
already refolved upon appealing to your future dic- 
tates, with the lowcft and nioft refigned fubmiffion i 
fate having decreed you folc arbiter of the produc- 
tions of human wit, in this polite and moft ac- 
complifhed age» Methinks, the number of appel- 
lants, Vere enough to fhock and fbrtle any jiidge, 
of a genius lefs * unlimited than yours : but, in order 
to prevent fuch glorious trials, the pef fon, it feems^ 
to whofe care the education of your highnefs is com- 
mitted, has refolved (as I am told) to keep you in 
almoft a univerfal ignorance of our fludies, which 
it is your inherent birthright to infpoft. 

It is amazing to me, that this perfon (hould havci 
the affurance, in the face of the fun, to go about 
perfuading your highnefs, that our age is almofl: 
wholly illiterate, and has hardly produced one wri- 
ter upon any fubje<fl. I know very well^ that when 
your highnefs (hall -f come to riper years, and have 
gone through the learning of antiquity, you will be 
too curious, to negledt enquiring into the authors 
of the very age before you : and to think that this 
infolent,. in the account he is preparing for your 
view, defigns to reduce them to a number fo infig- 
nificant as I am afhamed to mention ; it moves my 
zeal and my fpleen for the honour and intereft of our 
vaft flourifliing body, as well as of myfclf, for whom, 

* There ib a folecifm in this expreffion of— lefs unlimited-^what Is 
boundlefs can admit of no degrees. It fhodd be — lefs exteniive. 

•t This is nngnunmatical : it ought to have been written, 'Shall 
have come to riper years, and gone through/ Sec. * Or» (hall come tQ 
oper yean, and ihall have gone through^' Seo. 

• I know 
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I/know by long experience, he has profeiied, and 
flill continues, a peculiar malice. 

It is not unlikely, that when your highnefs will 
one day perufe what I am now writing, you may 
be ready to expodulate with your governor, upon 
the credit of what I here affirm, and command him 
to (hew you fome of our produdions. To which 
he will anfwcr, (for I am well informed of his de- 
iigns) by afking your highnefs, where they are ? 
and what is become of them ? and pretend it a de« 
roonftration that there never were any, becaufe they 
arc noit then to be found. Not to be found! who 
has miQaid them ? are they funk in the abyfs of 
things ? it is certain, that in their own nature, they 
were light enough to'fwim upon the furface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied 
weights fo heavy to their heels, as to deprefs them 
to the center. Is their very effence deftroyed ? who 
has annihilated them ? were they drowned by purges, 
or martyred by pipes ? who adminiftered theni to 

the pofteriors of ? But that it may no longer be 

a doubt with your highnefs, who is to be the author 
of this universal ruin ; I befeech you to obfcrve that 
large and terrible fcythe, which your governor affeas 
to bear continually about him. Be pleafed to re- 
mark the length and ftrength, the fharpnefs and 
harJnefs of his nails and teeth : confider his baneful, 
abominable breath, enemy to life and matter, in- 
feiftious and corrupting : and then reflcft, whether 
it be poffible, for any mortal ink and paper of this 
generation, to make a fuitable refiftance. Oh! 
that your highnefs would one day refolve to difarm 

Vol- II. D this 
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this i^urping * maitre du pahis^ of his furiotts en- 
gines, and bring your empire -f- bors de page» 

It were endlefs to recount the fevend methods of 
tyranny and deftrudlion, which your governor is 
pleafed to pra^ife upon this occaiion. His inveterate 
malice is fuch to the writings of our age, that of 
fevcral thoufands produced yearly from this renown- 
ed city, before the next revolution of the fun> theise 
is not one to be heard of: unhappy idfants! many 
of them barbaroully deftroyed^ before they have fo 
much as learnt then* mother toogiie'to beg for pi^» 
Some he ftifles in their cradles^ others he fiights 
into convuliions, whereof they fuddenly die : fbnie 
he flays alive $ others he tears limb fi^m limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch ^ and the rdl, 
tainted by his breath> die of a languiifhing (con- 
fumption. 

But the concwn I haVe moft at heart, is for our 
corporation of poets; from whom I am preparing 
a petition to your higfanefs, to be iubicribed with 
the names of CHie hundred thirty-iix of the firft rate; 
but whofe immortal produftions are never likely to 
reach your eyes, though each of them is now an 
humble and an earneft appellant for the laurel, and 
has large comely volumes ready to fhew, for a fup- 
port to his pretenfions. The never-dying works of 

• Comptroller. The kingdom of France had a race of kings, which 
they call les rttys faiueans (from their doing nothing) who lived lazily 
in their apartments, while the kingdom was adminiftered by the M)vr 
Miftdah^ till Charles Martel the laft mayor put his mafter to death* 
and took the kingdom into his own hand. 

t Out of guardianlhip. 

thefc 
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shefeillufbiousperibns^ your^ovcrnor» fir^ has de- 
voted to unavoidable death ; and your hfghnefs is to 
be made believe^ that our age has never arrived at 
dM honour to produce one fingle poet. 

We confefs inunortality to be a great and power- 
ful ^goddefs ; but in vain we offer up to heir opr devo- 
tions and our facrifices^ if your highnefs's governor^ 
.who has ufurped «he priefthood^ mud by an unpa- 
xallel'd ambition and avarice^ wholly intercept and 
^devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned^ 

Mid devoid of writers in any kind^ feems to be an 

^flifiertion fo bold and £0 falie, that I have been ibme 

time thinking, the contrary may almoft be proved by 

'uncontroulable denaonftration. It is true, indeed, that 

although their numbers be vaft, and their produc- 

^tions numerous in .proportion, yet are they hurried ib 

rhailiiy off the fcene, that they e^fcape our memory, 

and elude our fight. When I firfl: thought of this 

iuldrefs, I had prepared a copious lifl of titles to 

•prefent your highneis, as an undifputed argument 

Jfor what I affirm. The originals were pofled freih 

upon all gates and corners of ffarects ; but, returning 

in a very few hours to take a review, they were 

all torn down, and frefh ones in their places : I en- 

.quired after them among readers and bookfellers, but 

I enquired in vain, the memorial of them was loft 

among men, their place was no more to be found : 

and I was laughed to fcorn for a clown and a pedant, 

without all tafte and refinement, little verfed in the 

courfe of prefent affairs, and that knew nothing of 

what had pafTed in the heft companies^ of court 

D ^ and 
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and town. So that I can only avow in general to 
your highnefsy that we do abound in learning and 
wit ; but to fix upon particulars, is a tafk too flip* 
pery for my flender abilities. If I fhould venture 
in a windy day to affirm to your highnefs, that there 
is a large cloud near the horizon, in the form of a 
bear ; another in the zenith, with the head of an 
afs ; a third to the weft ward, wkh claws like a dra- 
gon ; and your highnefs fhould in a few minutes 
think fit to examine the truth, it is certain, they 
would all be changed in figure and pofition ; new 
ones would arifc, and all we could agree upon would 
be, that clouds there were, but that I was grofly 
miftaken in the zoography, and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may ftill infift, and 
put the queftion : What is then become of thofe 
immenfe bales of paper, which muft needs have 
been employed in fuch numbers of books ? can 
thefe alfo be wholly annihilate, and fo of a fudden, 
as I pretend ? What (hall I fay in return of fo invi- 
dious an objedion ? it ill befits the diftance between 
your highnefs and me, to fend you for ocular con- 
vidion to a jakes, or an oven j to the windows of 
a bawdy-houfe, or to a fordid lanthcrn. Books, 
like men their authors, have no more than one way 
of coming into the world, but there are ten thou- 
fand to go out of it, and return no more. 

I profefs to your highnefs in the integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to fay is literally true 
this minute I am writing : what revolutions may 
happen beforc.it (hall be ready for your perufal, I 
can by no means warrant : however, I beg you to 

accept 
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accept it as a fpecimcn of our learning, our politc- 
rtcfs, and our wit; I do therefore affirm upon the 
word of a fincere man, that there is now adlually in 
being a certain poet, called John Dryden, whofe 
tranilation of Virgil was lately printed in a large 
fohOf well bound, and if diligent fearch were made, 
for aught I know, is yet to be feen. There is ano-^ 
ther, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to make 
oath, that he has caufed many re^ms of verfe to be 
publifhed, whereof both himfclf and his bookfeller 
(if lawfully required) can ftill produce authentic 
copies, and therefore wonders why the world is 
pleafed to make fuch a fecret of it. There is a third, 
known by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a 
vaft comprchenfion, a univerfal genius, and moft: 
profound learning. There are alfo one Mr. Rymer, 
and one Mr. Dennis, moft profound critics. There 
is a perfon ftyled Dr. Bentley, who has written near 
a thoufand pages of immenfe erudition, giving a full 
and true account, of a certain fquabble, of wonder- 
ful importance, between himfelf and a bookfeller * : 
he is a writer of infinite wit and humour ; no man 
rallies with a better grace, and in more fprightly 
turns. Farther I avow to your highnefs, that with 
theie eyes I have beheld the perfon of William Wot- 
ton, B. D. who has written a good fizeable volume 
againft a friend of your governor -f" (from whom 
alas he muft therefore look for little favour) in a 

• Bentley, in his con troverfy with lord Orrery upon the gcijomencfs 
ofPhalaris's epiUles has given, in a preface, a long account of his 
dialogaes with a bookieller about the loan and reflitution of a MS. 

t Sir WiUxAm Temple. 

: D 3 moft 
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xnoft gentlemanly ftile, adorned with the utmoflr po- 
Ikenef^ and civility ; replete with difcoveries equaUjr 
valuable fbr their novelty and ufe ; and embellifhed 
with traits of wit^ fb poignant and fo appofite, diaC 
he is a worthy yokemate to his forementioned friend. 

Why fhould I go upon ^ther particulars, which 
might fill a volume with the juft elogies^ of my 
contemporary brethren ? I (hall bequeath this piece 
of juflice to a larger work ; wherein I intend to 
write a charadter of the prefent fet of wits in our na- 
tion : their perfons I fhall defcribe particularly and 
at lengthy their genius and underflandings in mi-» 
niature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to pre- 
&nt your highnefs with a faithful abftradl dravm from 
the univerial body of all arts and fciences, intended 
wholly for your fervice and inftrutftion : nor do I 
doubt in the Icafl, but your highnefs will perufe it 
as carefully, and make as confiderable improvements, 
as other young princes have already done, hy the 
many volumes of late years written fbr a help to their 
iludies ♦. 

That your highnefs may advance in wifdom and 
virtue, as well as years, and at laft out-fhine all your 
royal anceflors, fhall be the daily prayer of, 
SIR, 
^^;:;J- rour iSghnefiS 

Moji devoted, &c. 

• There were innumerable ttooki printedfifr the ofc of the Dam^une 
ef France. '^ 
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PREFACE. 

rHE wite of the prefent age being fo very nu- 
merous and penetrating, it feems the gran- 
IS of chuEch and ,ftate begin to fall under hor-^ 
)le apprchenfions, left thefc gentlemen, during 
6 intervals of a long peace, fliould find Icifure to 
ck holes in the weak fides of religion and govern- 
ent. To. prevent which, there has been much 
ought ernpbyed of late, upon certain ppcrje<5ts for 
ling ofF the fott» and edge of thofe formidable 
quirera, from canvafing and reafoning upon fuch 
licate points. They have at length fixed upon 
le, which will require fome time as well as coft to 
irifca. Mean while, the danger hourly cncrea- 
ig, by new levies of wits, all appointed (as there 
rcafon to fear) with pen, ink, and paper, which 
ay at an hour's warning be drawn out into pam*^ 
ilets, and other ofienfive weapons, ready for im- 
ediate execution J it was judged of abfolutc necef- 
y, that fome prefent expedient he thought on, 'till 
:e main dcfign can be brought to maturity. To 
is end, at a grand committee fome days ago, this 
aportant difcovcry was made by a certain curious 
id refined obferver; that feamcn have a cuflom, 
hen they meet a whale, to fling him out an empty 
tb by way of amufemcnt, to divert him firom lay- 
g violent hands upon the (hip. This parable 
as immediately my thologiied ; the whale was in^ 
rpreted to be Hobbes's Leviathan, which tofies and 

D 4 play* 
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plays with all fchemes of religion and government, 
whereof a great many are hollow, and dry, and empty, 
and noify, and wooden, and given to rotation : this is 
the leviathan, whence the terrible wits of our age 
are faid to borrow their weapons. The (hip in dan- 
ger is eafily underftood to be its old antitype, the 
commonwealth. But how to analyfe the tub, was 
a matter of difficulty : when, after long enquiry 
and debate, the literal meaning was prefervcd ; and 
it was decreed, that in order to prevent thefe levia- 
thans from tofling and fporting with the common- 
wealth, which of itfelf is too apt to fluiftuate, they 
fhould be diverted from that game by a Tale of a 
Tub. And, my genius being conceived to lie not 
unhappily that way, I had the honour done me to 
be engaged in the performance. 

This is the fole defign in publifhing the follow- 
ing treatife, w^^ch I hope will ferve for an interim 
of fome months to employ thofe unquiet fpirits, till 
the perfedling of that great work ; into the fecret of 
which, it is reafonable the courteous reader (hould 
have fome little light. 

It is intended, that a large academy be eredled, 
capable of containing nine thoufand feven hundred 
forty and three perfons : which, by modeft com- 
putation, is reckoned to be pretty near the current 
number of wits, in this ifland. Thefe are to be 
difpofed into the feveral fchools of this academy, 
and there purfue thofe ftudies, to which their ge- 
nius moft inclines them. The undertaker himfclf 
will publifh his propofals with all convenient fpecd ; 
to which I fhall refer the curious reader for a more 

parti- 
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particular account, mentioning at prefcnt only a few 
of the principal fchools. There is, firft, a large 
psederaftic fchool, with French and Italian mafters. 
There is, alfo, the fpelling fchool, a very fpacious 
building : the fchool of looking-glafles : the fchool 
of fweariiig : the fchool of critics : the fchool of fali- 
vation : the fchool of hobby-horfes : the fchool of 
poetry : the fchool of tops : the fchool of ipleen : 
the fchool of gaming : with many others, too tedi- 
ous to recount. No perfon to be admitted member 
into any of thefe fchools, without an atteftation un- 
der two fufRcient perfons hands, certifying him to 
be a wit. - 

But, to return : I am fufficiently inftrufted in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capa- 
ble of arriving at it. Thrice have I forced my ima- 
gination to make the tour of my invention, and 
thrice it has returned empty ; the latter having been 
wholly drained by the following treatife. Not fo, 
iny more fuccefsful brethren the moderns; who will 
by no means let flip a preface or dedication, without 
fome notable diftinguifliing ftroke to furprife the 
reader at the entry, and kindle a wonderful expedi- 
tion of what is to enfue. Such was that of a moft 
ingenious poet, who, foUiciting his brain for fome- 
thing new, compared himfelf to the hangman, and 
bis patron to the patie^it : this was * infigne^ recens^ 
mdiStum ore alio. When I went through that necef- 
fary and noble -|- courfe of ftudy, I had the happincfs 

* Hor. Something extraordinary, new» and never hit opon before. 
f Residing prefaces, t^r. 

to 
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to obferve many fuch egregious touches^ which I 
ihall not injure the authors by traniplaatiog : be- 
caufe I have remarkcdi that nothing is ib veiy tender 
as a modern piece of wit, and which is apt to fuffer fo 
much in the carriage. Some things are extremely 
witty to-day, or fading, or in this place, or at 
eight a clock, or over a bottle, or fpoke by Mr. 
What'd'y'cairm, or in a fummer's morning : any of 
the which, by the fmalleft tranfpofi^ or mi£ipplica-« 
tion, is utterly annihilate. Thus, wit has its walks 
and purlieus, out of which it may not ftray the 
breadth of a hair, upon peril of being loft. The 
moderns have artfully fixed this mercury, and re- 
duced it to the circumftances of time, place^ and 
perfon. Such a jeft there is, that will not pafs out 
of Covent-Garden ; and fuch a one, that is no where 
intelligible but at Hyde-Park corner. Now, thou^ 
it fometimes tenderly affeds me to confider, that all 
the towardly paiTages I ihall deliver in the following 
treatife, will grow quite out of date and rdiih with 
the firft fliifting of the prefent fcene, yet I muft 
needs fubfcribe to the juftice of this proceeding; 
becaufe, I cannot imagine why we fhould be at ex<- 
pence to furniih wit for fucceeding ages, whea the 
former have made no fort of proviiioo for ours : 
wherein I fpeak the fentiment of the very newefi^ 
and confequently the moft or^odox refiners, as weli 
as my own. However, being extremely follicitoiis» 
that every accompliihed perfon^ who has got iato 
the tafte of wit calculated for this prefent month of 
Auguft, 1697, fhould defcend to the very bottom 
of allthefubUme, throughout this treatife; I hdd 

fit 
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i to^bqir down this geneial maxtm.r whatexet cm* 
^r defirtSrto have a through comprchenfton of an. 
ithor's thoughts^ cannot take a better method^ 
lan by putting himfelf into the circaooAances and 
iflwea o£ life, that the wntev was in^ upon every 
iportant paiiage, as it flowed from' bis pen.: fee 
is will introduce a parity, and ftridl correfpond- 
ice of ideas, between the reader and the author. 
jow, to ai9ifl the diligent reader ia fo di»Ucate an 
Fair, as far as brevity will pernnt^ I have rsco£« 
ded, that the (hrewdefl pieces of this treatife were 
mceived in bed, in a garret ; at other tiines> for 

reaibn beft known^ to myfclf, I thought fit to 
larpen my invention with hunger; and in> general; 
le whole work was begun, continued, and ended, 
ider a long courfe of phyfic, and a great want of 
Kmey. Now, S do affirm, it will be abfohitely 
npoflible for the candid perufer to go along with 
ic in a great many bright paffages, unlefs, upon 
re feveral' difftzulties emergent, he will pleafc to 
ipacitafe and prepare himfelf by thefe direiftions. 
lid thie I lay down as my principal^g^'^^^* 

Becaufe I have profefled to be a moft devoted fer- 
mt of all modern forms, I apprehend fome curious 
it may objeft againft me, for proceeding thus far 
r a preface, without declaiming, according to die 
iftom, againft the multitude of writer?, whereof 
tc whole multitude of writers moft reafonably 
nnplain . I am juft come from perufing fome hun- 
reds of pnefaccs, wherein the authors do, at the 
ay beginnii^, adtircfs the gcndc reader concern- 
ig this cnonnour grievance. Of thefe I hare pre»- 

ferved 
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fcrvcd a few examples, and fhall fet them down as 
near as my memory has been able to retain them. 

One begins thus ; 
For a man to fet up for a writer, when the prefs 
fwarms with, (Sc. 

Another j 
The tax upon paper does not leifen the number 
offcriblers, who daily pefter, &c. 

i 
Another; 
When every little would-be- wit takes pen in hand, 
'tis in vain to enter the lifts, &c. 

Another ; 
To obferve what tralh the prefs fwarms with, &c^ 

Another ; 
Sir, It is merely in obedience to your commands, 
that I venture into the public ; for who upon a lefs 
confideration would be of a party with fuch a rab- 
ble offcriblers, &c. 

Now, I have two words in my own defence 
againft this objed:ion. Firft, I am far from grant- 
ing the number of writers a nuifance to our nation, 
having ftrenuoufly maintained the contrary, in feve- 
ral parts of the following difcourfe. Secondly, I do 
not well underftand the juftice of this proceeding} 
becaufe I obferve many of thefe polite prefaces to ba 
not only from tl^e fame hand, but from thofe, who 

are j 
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arc moft voluminous in their feveral produftions. 
Upon which, I {hall tell the reader a fhort tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicefter-Fields, had drawn a 
huge afTembly about him. Among the reft, a fat 
unwieldy fellow, half ftifled in the prefs, would be 
every fit crying out. Lord ! what a filthy croud is 
here ? pray, good people, give way a little. Bleft 
me ! what a devil has raked this rabble together : 
2 — ds, what iqueezing is this ! honeft friend, re- 
move your elbow. At laft a weaver, that flx>od 
next him, could hold no longer. A plague con- 
found you (faid he) for an overgrown floven ; and 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps to make 
up the croud half fo much as yourfelf ? Don't you 
confider, with a pox, that you take up more room 
with that cafcafs, than any five here? is not the 
place as free for us as for you ? bring your own guts 
to a re.afonable compafs, and be d — n'd, and then 
I'll engage we fhall have room enough for us all. 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, 
the benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reafon 
to doubt ; particularly, that where I am not under- 
ftood, it £hall be concluded, that fomething very 
ufeful and profound is couched underneath : and a- 
gain, that whatever word or fentcnce is printed in a 
different charader, ihall be judged to contain fome- 
thing extraordinary either of wit or fublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of 
praifing myfelf, upon fome occafions or none ; I am 
furc it will need no excufe, if a multitude of great 
examples be allowed fufficient authority : for it is 
here to be noted, that praife was originally a pen- 

fion 
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ikm ipaid by the world ; hut the moderns^ Amdit^g 
the trouble and charge too great in colledliflgit»lMLve 
lately bought oat the fee^im^le ; £nce which thne, 
tbe right -of preicntation is -Who^y in ouitiblves. For 
ihis reafon it k, that when an author makes his owa 
elogy^ he ufes atcertain form tto deqlare and in^ 
4]pon his titlo, which is commonly in thefe or 4J)e 
Itkewordsy I fpeak without vanio^i which I thii^ 
plainly ihtws it to be a imatter of iright and juiUce. 
94ow, i do bere^nce for aU dedafc^ that in eveiy 
encounter of this nature lihrough the following treati£% 
Nihe form flforeiaid isin^ed; whidh I)mention» ID 
iave the trouble of rcpeatingit on fo mai^ occaiions. 
It is a great t&k to my oonfcience, that I iiove 
ni^riften fodaborate^andufeful adifoourfe, m&aat 
«ne gmin cf fatyr intermixed;^ which is the ible 
^int^ wherein I have taken leave to diiSent^&om 
«the famous originals of our age and country. ([ 
have obferved fome fatyrafts to uTe the public mudi 
at the xate, that pedants do a naughty boy^ ceady 
iioried for difcipline : firft, expoflulate the caie» then 
•plead tbe necdFity of the rod from great provoca* 
tions, and conclude every period with a la(h. Now, 
-if I know any thing of mankind, thefe gentlemen 
«^ight very well fpare their reproof and corrciftion : 
for there is not, through all nature, another fb cal- 
lous and infcnfible a member, as the world's pofle* 
riors, whetlier you apply to it the toe or the birch, 
fieiides, mod of our late fatyriAs feem to lie under 
a fort of miftake ; that becaufe nettles have the pre- 
rogative tolling, therefore all other weeds muft do 
fo too. I make npt this comparifon out of the leaft 
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defign to detraA firom ihck worthy writers s for it. 
is well known among mythdiogi&$, that weeds liave 
the prehemlnence over all other vegetables; and 
therefore die firft monarch of diis ifland, whofe tafte 
and jtidgment were fo acute and refined, did very 
wiiely toot out the roies from the collar of the or^ 
der, and plant the tbiflles in their jftead, as thenobler 
flowa: of the two. For which reafon it is conjee- 
tiircd by pi^under antiquaries, that the fytyticA 
itdh, fo prevalent ia this part of our iiknd, was firft 
brought among as fr^m beyond the Tweed. Here 
may tt long flomiih and abound : may it furvive and 
negleft Aefcowi dfdie world, with as much eafe 
and contempt, as the world, is infeniible to the lafhes 
of it. May their own dulneis, or that of their 
party, be no difcouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed j btit let chem remember, it is with wits as 
wi& razors, which are never fo apt to cut thofe they 
t*e employed on, as when they have loft their edge, 
Eefides, tfiofe, wliofe teetli are too rotten to bite*, 
are beft, 6f aH 'others, qualified to TCvenge that 
dtk6t with their breath. 

I am not like other men, to envy or undervalue 
the talents I cannot reach ; for which reafon I muft 
needs bear a true honour to this large eminent fcft of 
trar Britifh writers. And I hope, this little panc- 
^gjn'ic will not be offenfive to their ears, fince it has 
the advantage of being only defigned for thcmfclves. 
Indeed, nature hcrfelf has taken order, that fame 

.* Arebeil, of all others qualified, &c. Here the disjunftion of 
ihe word bell from the word qualified makes the fentence uncouth ; 
which would ran brttcr thus-— Are, of all others, beil qualified, &q. 

5 and 
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and honour (hould be purchafed at a better penny« 
worth by fatyr, than by any other produiftions of 
the brain ; the world being fooneft provoked to 
praife by laflies, as men are to love. There is a 
problem in an ancient author, why dedications, and 
other bundles of flattery, run all upon ftale mufty 
topics, without the fmalleft tindure of any thing 
new ; not only to the torment and naufeating of the 
chriftian reader, but, if not fuddenly prevented^ to 
the univerfal fpreading of that pefl^lent difeafe, the 
lethargy, in this ifland : >yhereas ithere is very little 
&tyr, which has not fomething in it untouched 
.before. The defedls of the former, are uijually im- 
puted to the want of invention among thofe, who 
are dealers in that kind -, but, I think, vnih a great 
deal qf injuAice; the folution being eafy and natu« 
ral; for, the materials of panegyric, being very few 
in number, have been long fince exhaufled. For, 
as health is but one thing, and has been always the 
fame, whereas difeafes are by thou£uids, beiide new 
and daily additions ; fo, all the virtues that have been 
ever in mankind, are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers ; but their follies and vices are innumerable, and 
time adds hourly to the heap. Now the utmoft a 
poor poet can do, is to get by heart a lift of the 
cardinal virtues, and deal them with his utmofl li- 
berality to his hero, or his patron : he may ring the 
changes as far as it will go, and vary his phrafe till 
he has talked round : but the reader quickly finds it 
is all pork, with a little variety of fauce. For there it 
no inventing terms of art beyond our ideas; and, whci^. 
our ideas are exhaufted, terms of art muft be fo too. ' 

Butt 
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But, though the matter for panegyric were as 
fruitful as the topics of fatyr, yet would it not be 
hard to find out a fufficient reafon, why the latter 
will be always better received, than the firft. For, 
this being beftowed only upon one, or a few per- 
fons at a time, is fure to raife envy, and confe- 
quently ill words from the reft, who have no (hare 
in the blefling : but fatyr, being levelled at all, is 
never refented for an offence by any, fince every 
individual perfon makes bold to underftand it of 
others, and very wifely removes his particular part 
of the burden upon the fhoulders of the world, 
which are broad enough, and able to bear it. To this 
purpofe, I have fometimesrefleded upon the difference 
between Athens and England, with refpeft to the point 
before us. In the Attic commonwealth, it was the 
privilege and birth-right of every citizen and poet 
to rail aloud, and in public, or to expofe upon the 
ftage, by name, any perfon they pleafed, though 
of the greateft figure, whether a Creon, an Hyper- 
bolus, an Alcibiades, or a Demofthenes: but, on 
the other fide, the leaft reflecting word let fall againft 
the people in general, was immediately caught up, 
and revenged upon the authors, however coniider- 
ablc for their quality or their merits. Whereas in 
England it is juft the reverfe of all this. Here, you 
may fecurely difplay your utmoft rhetoric againft 
^mankind, in the face of the world; tell them, ** That 
■" all are gone aftray; that there is none that doth good, 
\, no not one ; that we live in the very dregs of time i 
^ that knavery and atheifm are epidemic as the pox ; 
it that honefty is fled with Aftraca ;'* with any other 
S Vol. II. E . com- 
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common places, equally new and eloquent, which 
are furnifhed by the *fplendida bilis. And when you 
have done, the whole audience, far from being of- 
fended, fhall return you thanks, as a deliverer of 
precious and ufeful truths. Nay farther ; it is but 
to venture your lungs, and you may preach in Co* 
vent-Garden againft foppery and fornication, and 
fomething elfe : againft pride, and diflimulation, and 
bribery, at White-Hall : you may expofc rapine 
and injuftice in the inns of court chapel : and in a 
city pulpit, be as fierce as you pleafe againft avarice, 
hypocrify, and extortion. 'Tis but a ball bandied to 
and fro, and every man carries a racket about him, 
to ftrike it from himfelf, among the reft of the com- 
pany? But, on the other iide, whoever fliould mif- 
take the nature of things fo far, as to drop but afin- 
gle hint in public, how fuch a one ftarved half the 
fleet, and half poifoned the reft : how fuch a one, 
from a true principle of love and honour, pays no 
debts but for wenches and play : how fuch a one has 
got a clap, and runs out of his eftate : how Paris, 
bribed by Juno and Venus, loth to offend cither 
party, flept out the whole caufe on the bench : or, 
how fuch an orator makes long fpeeches in the fc- 
nate with much thought, little fenfe, and to nopur- 
pofe; whoever, I fay, fliould venture to be thus 
particular, muft expefl: to be imprifoned ioxfcanda- 
lum magnatum ; to have challenges fent him ,• to be 
fued for defamation ; and to be brought before the 
bar of the houfe. 
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But I forget that I am expatiating on a fubjedl^ 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent 
nor an inclination for fatyr. On the other fide, I am 
fo intircly fatisfied with the whole prefent procedure 
of human things, that I have been fome years pre- 
paring materials towards A panegyric upon the world; 
to which I intended to add a fecond part, entitled, 
A modefl: defence of the proceedings of the rabble 
in all ages. Both thefe I had thoughts to publiHi, 
by way of appendix to the following treatife ; but 
finding my common-place book fill much flower 
than I had reafon to expeft, I have chofen to defer 
them to another occafion. Befides, I have been un- 
happily prevented in that defign by a certain do- 
medic misfortune, in the particulars whereof, though 
it would be very feafonable, and much in the mo^ 
dern way, to inform the gentle rwder, and would 
alfb be of great afilftance towards extending this pre- 
face into the fize now in vogue, which by rule ought 
to be large in proportion as the fubfequent volume is 
fmall ; yet I (hall now difmifs our impatient reader 
from any farther attendance at the porch ; and, hav* 
ing duly prepared his mind by a preliminary dif- 
courfe, ihall gladly introduce him to the fublimc 
myfteries, that enfue. 
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TALE of a TUB. 

S E C T. I. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 

WHOEVER has an ambition to b* heard in 
a croud, muft prefs, and fqueeze, and thnifti 
and climb, with indefatigable pains, till he has ex^ 
alted himfelf to a certain degree of altitude above 
them. Now, in all affemblies, though you wedge 
them ever fo clofe, we may obferve this peculiar pro- 
perty, that over their heads there is room enough, 
but how to reach it is the difficult point ; it being 
^ hard to get quit of number, as of hell i 

* evader e ad auras y 

Hoc opiiSy hie labor ejl. 

To this end, the philofopher's way in all ages, has 
been by ereding certain edifices in the air: but, 
whatever praftice and reputation thefe kind of ftruc- 
tures have formerly poflefled, or may ftill continue 
in, not excepting even that of Socrates, when he 
was fufpended in a baiket to help contemplation ; 
I think, with due fubmiffion, they feem to labour 
under two inconveniences. Firft, That the foun- 
dations being laid too high, they have been often 

• But to return, and view the cheerful (kies ; 
In this the talk and mighty labour lies. 

E 3 out 
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out of fight, and ever out of bearing. Secondly, 
That the materials, being very tranfitory, have fuf- 
fercd much from inclemencies of air, eipecially in 
thefe north-weft regions. 

Therefore, towards the juft performance of this 
great work, there remain but three methods, that 
I can think of; whereof the wifdom of our an- 
cefl»rs being highly fenfible, has, to encourage all 
afpiring adventurers, thought fit to ereft three wooden 
machines for the ufe of^thofe orators, who defire to 
talk much without interruption. Thefe are, the 
pulpit, the ladder, and the ftage-itinerant. For, as 
to the bar, though it be compounded of the fame 
matter, and dcfigned for the fame ufe, it cannot 
however be well allowed the honour of a fourth, by 
reafon of its level or inferior fituation expofing it to 
perpetual interruption from collaterals. Neither can 
the bench itfelf, though raifed to a proper eminency, 
put in a better claim, whatever its advocates infift 
on. For, iftheypleafc to look into the original 
defign of its eredion, and the circumftances or ad- 
junds fubfervient to that defign, they will foon ac- 
knowledge the prefent practice, exadly correfpon- 
dent to the primitive inftitution, and both to anfwer 
the etymology of the name, which in the Phoenician 
tongue is a word of great fignification, importing, 
if literally interpreted, the place of fleep ; but in 
common acceptation, a feat well bolftered and 
Gufhioned, for the repofe of old and gouty limbs • 
fena ut in otia tuta recedant. Fortune being in- 
debted to them this part of retaliation, that, as for- 
merly 
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mcrly they have long talked, while other flept; 
fo now they may fleep as long, while others talk. 

But if no other argument could occur, to exclude 
the bench and the bar from the lift of oratorial ma- 
chines, it were fufficient, that the admiffion of 
them would overthrow a number, which I was re- 
fblved to eftablifli, whatever argument it might coft 
me ; in imitation of that prudent method obferved by 
many other philofophers, and great clerks, whofe chief 
art in divifion, has been to grow fond of fome pro- 
per myftical number, which their imaginations have 
rendered facred, to a degree, that they force com- 
mon reafon to find room for it, in every part of na- 
ture ; reducing, including, and adjufting every ge- 
nus and fpecies within that compafs, by coupling 
fome againft their wills, and banifhing others at 
any rate. Now, among all the reft, the profound 
number THREE is that, which has moft em- 
ployed my fublimeft {peculations, nor ever without 
wonderful delight. There is now in the prefs, and 
will be publiihed next term, a panegyrical eflay 
of mine upon this number ; wherein I have, by moft 
convincing proofs, not only reduced the fenfes and 
the elements under its banner, but brought over 
feveral deferters from its two great rivals, SEVEN 
and NINE. 

Now, the firft of thefe oratorial machines in place, 
as well as dignity, is the pulpit. Of pulpits there 
are in this ifland feveral forts ; but I efteem only 
Aat made of timber from the fylva Caledonia, which 
agrees very well with our climate. If it be upon 

B 4 it* 
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its decay, it is the better both for conveyance of 
found, and for other reafons to be mentioned by and 
by. The degree of perfeftion in fhape and fize, I 
take to confift in being extremely narrow, with little 
ornament 5 and beft of all without a cover (for, by 
ancient rule it ought to be the only uncovered vefltl 
in every aflembly, where it is rightfully ufed) by 
which means, from its near refemblance to a pillory, 
it will ever have a mighty influence on human ears. 

Of ladders I need fay nothing : it is ob erved by 
foreigners themfelves, to the honour of our country, 
that we excel all nations in our pradlicc and undcr- 
ftanding of this machine. The afcending orators do 
not only oblige their audience in the agreeable deli- 
very, but the whole world in the early publication of 
their fpeeches ; which I look upon as the choiceft 
trecifury of our Britifti eloquence, and whereof, I am 
informed, that worthy citizen and bookfcUer, Mr. 
John Dunton, has made a faithful and painful col- 
lection, which he fhortly defigns to publifti in twelve 
volumes in folio, illuftrated with copper-plates. A 
work highly ufeful and curious, and altogether worthy 
of fuch a hand. 

The laft engine of orators is the * ftage itinerant, 
ere^ed with much fagacity, -ffub Jove pluvio^ in 
trlviis G? quadriviis. It is the great feminary of the 
two former, and its orators are fometimes preferred to 
the one, and fometimes to the other, in proportion to 

• The mountebank's flage, whofe orators the author determines 
ciihcr to the galK;\vs, or a conventicle. 

t In the open air, and in Ilreets where the greateft refort is. 

their 
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their dcfcrvings; there being a ftridt and perpetual in* 
tercourfe between all three. 

From this accurate dedudion it is manifeft, that 
For obtaining attention in public, there is of necef- 
lity required a fupcrior pofition of place. But, al- 
though this point be generally granted, yet the caufe 
is little agreed in; and it feems to me, that very few 
philofophers have fallen into a true, natural folution 
of this phaenomenon. The deepeft account, and the 
tnoft fairly digefted of any I have yet met with, is 
this ; that air being a heavy body, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the fyftcm of * Epicurus, continually de- 
fcending, muft needs be more fo, when loaden and 
prefled down by words; which are alfb bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifeft from thofe 
deep impreflions they make and leave upon us; 
and thereifore muft be delivered from a due altitude, 
or elfe th^ will neither carry a good aim, nor fall 
down with a fufHcienr force. 

* Corpoream qiioque enim vocem conjiarefatendum ejl^ 
Etfonitum, quontam pojfunt impellere fenfus. 

Lucr. Lib. 4. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
from a common obfervation, that in the feveral af- 
femblies of thefc orators, nature itfelf has inftrudted 
the hearers to ftand with their mouths open, and 
credlcd parallel to the horizon, fo as they may 
be interfedted by a perpendicular line from the 

• Lncret; Lib. 2. 

t 'Tis certain then, that voice that thus can wound. 
Is ail material ; body every found. 

zenith. 
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zenith, to the center of the earth. In which pofi- 
tion, if the audience be well compaft, every one 
carries home a fhare, and little or nothing is loft. 

I confefs there is fomething yet more refined, in 
the contrivance and ftrufture of our modern thea- 
tres. For, firft, the pit is funk below the ftagc, 
with due regard to the inftitution above-deduced ; 
that whatever weighty matter (hall be delivered 
thence, whether it be lead or gold, may fall plum 
into the jaws of certain critics, as I think they arc 
called, which (land ready opened to devour them. 
Then, the boxes are built round, and raifed to a level 
with the fcene, in deference to the ladies ; becaufe, 
that large portion of wit, laid out in raifing pru- 
riences and protuberances, is obferved to run much 
upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whining 
paffions, and little ftarved conceits, arc gently wafted 
up by their own extreme levity, to the middle re- 
gion, and there fix and are frozen by the frigid un- 
derftandings of the inhabitants. Bombaftry and 
buflfoonry, by nature lofty and light, foar higheft of 
all, and would be loft in the roof, if the prudent 
architeft had not, with much forefight, contrived 
for them a fourth place, called the twelve- penny- 
gallery, and there planted a fuitable colony, who 
greedily intercept them in their paiTage. 

Now this phyfico-logical fcheme of oratorial re- 
ceptacles or machines, contains a great myftery; 
being a type, a fign, an emblem, a fhadow, a fym- 
bol, bearing analogy to the fpacious commonwealth 
of writers, and to thofe methods, by which they 
muft exalt themfelves to a certain eminency, above 
5 the 
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the inferior world. By the pulpit, are adumbrated 
the writings of our modern faints in Great Britain, 
as they have ipiritualifed and refined them, from the 
drofs and groflhefs of fenfe and human reafon. The 
matter, as we have faid, is of rotten wood; and that 
upon two confiderations ; becaufe it is the quality of 
rotten wood, to give light in the dark : and fecond« 
ly, becaufe its cavities are full of worms 5 which is 
a * type with a pair of handles, having a refpei^ to 
the two principal qualifications of the orator, and 
the two different fates attending upon his works. 

The ladder, is an adequate fymbol of faction, and 
of poetry, to both of which fo noble a number of 
authors are indebted for their fame, -f* Of fadlion, 
becaufe * • * * • Hiatus in 
♦ ♦ * • * * * ilf5. 
♦♦♦***** Oi poetry y 
becaufe its orators do perorare with a fbng ; and be- 
caufe climbing up by flow degrees, fate is fure to 
turn diem off, before they can reach within many 
fleps of the top : and becaufe it is a preferment at- 
tained by transferring of propriety, and a confound- 
ing of meum and tuum. 

Under the fbtge itinerant, are couched thofe pro- 
dudions defigned for the pleafure and delight of mor^ 

* The two principal qualifications of a fanatic preacher arc* his in- 
ward light, and his head fnll of maggots ; and the two different fates 
of his writing! are, to be burnt or worm-eaten. 

+ Here is pretended a dcfcft in the manufcript ; and this is very frc- 
^uent with oor author, either when he thinks he cannot fay any thing 
worth reading, or \Aktn he has no mind to enter on the fubjcffc, or 
rAkOL it is a matter of little moment; or perhaps to amufe his reader^ 
whereof be is frequently very fond ; or, laftly, with fome fatyrical 
intention. ' 

tal 
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tal man ; fuch as, fix-penny-worth of wit, Wcft- 
minfler drolleries, delightful tales, compleat jeffcrs, 
and the like; by which the writers of aind for 
GRUB-STREET, have in thefe latter ages lb 
nobly triumphed over time ; have clipped his vnnp^ 
pared his nails, filed his teeth, turned back His Hdur- 
glafs, blunted his fcythe, and drawn the' hobnaikoul 
of his flioes. It is under this clafs, I have prefumed 
to lift my prefenf trcatife, being juft come from hav- 
ing the honour conferred upon^ me, to be adopted a I 
member of that illuftrious fraternity. | 

Now, I am not unaware, how the produiflions of 
the Grub-ftreet brotherhood, have of late years fallen 
under many prejudices, nor how it has been the per- 
petual employment, of two junior ftart-up ibcietie$» 
to ridicule them and their authors, as unworthy their 
eftablifhed poft in the commonwealth of wit and 
learning. Their own confciences will eafily inform 
them, whom I mean ; nor has the world been fp 
negligent a looker-on, as not to obferve the continual 
efforts made by the focieties of Grefham *, and of 
•f* Will's, to edify a name and reputation upon the 
ruin of OURS. And this is yet a more feeling grief 
tp us, upon the regards of tendernefs as well as of 
juft ice, when we rcfleft on their proceedings not 
only as unjuft, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and 
unnatural. For how can it be forgot by the world 



* Grefham college was the place where the Royal Society then 
from whence they removed to Crane-Coort in Fleet-Street. 

f Wiirs coffee- houfe in Covent-Garden was formerly the plaop 
where the poets nfually met, which, though it be yet frelh in memory* 
in fome years may be forgotten, and want this explanation, 

or 
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Of thcmfclves, to fay nothing of our own records, 
which are full and clear in the point, that they both 
are fepainaries not only of our planting, but our 
watering too ? I am informed, our two rivals have 
lately made an offer to enter into the lifls with 
iinited forces, and challenge us to a comparifon of 
bpoks, both as to weight and number. In return 
to which, with licence from our prcfident, I hum- 
bJy offer two anfwers ; firfl, we fay, the propofal is 
like that which Archimedes made upon a * fmaller 
afiair, including an impoflibility in the praftlce; 
For, where can they find fcales of capacity enough 
for the firft, or an arithmetician of capacity enough 
for the fecond. Secondly, we are ready to accept 
the challenge ; but with this condition, that a third 
indiftcrent perfon be afligned, to whofe impartial 
judgment it fhould be left to decide, which fociety 
each book, trcatife, or pamphlet, do moft properly 
befcing to. This point, God knows, is very far from 
being fixed at prefent : for, we are ready to produce 
a ctttalogue of fome thoufands, which in all common 
juflice ought to be entitled to our fraternity, but by 
the revolted new and new-fangled writers, moft per- 
fidioufly afcribcd to the others. Upon all which, 
we think it very unbecoming our prudence, that 
the determination fhould be remitted to the authors^ 
tliemfelves ; when our adverfaries, by briguing and 
caballing, have oaufed fo univerfal a defection from 
tts^ that the greatefl part of our fociety has already 
deferted to them, and our nearefl friends begin to 
ftand aloof, as if they were half-afhamed to own us. 
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This Is the utmoft I am authorifed to fay upon (o 
ungrateful and melancholy a fubjedl; becaufe we 
are * extreme unwilling to inflame a controverfy, 
whofe continuance may be fo fatal to the interefts of 
us all, defiring much rather that things be amicably 
compofed ; and we ftiall fo far advance on our fide, 
as to be ready to receive the two prodigals with open 
arms, whenever they (hall think fit to return from 
their hufks and their harlots ; which, I think, from 
the -f* prefent courfe of their ftudies they moft pro- 
perly may be faid to be engaged in ; and like an in- 
dulgent parent, continue to them our affection and 
our bleffing* 

But the greateft maim given to that general re- 
ception, which the writings of our fociety have for- 
merly received (next to the tranfitory ftate of all fub- 
lunary things) has been a fuperficial vein among 
many readers of the prefent age, who will by no 
means be perfuaded to infpedt beyond the furface 
and the rind of things ; whereas, wifdpm is a fox, 
who, after long hunting, will at lafi; coftyou the 
pains to dig out: it is a cheefe, which, by how 
much the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the coarfer coat ; and whereof, to a judicious palate, 
the maggots are the befl: it is a fack-poflfet, wherein 
the deeper you go, you will find it the fweeter. 
Wifdom is a hen, whofe cackling we muft value 
and confider, becaufe it is attended with an egg : 
but then laftly, it is a nut, which, unlefs you choofe 
with judgment, may coftyou a tooth, and pay)rou 
with nothing but a worm. In confequence of theft 

* It ihoald be, extremely unwilling, Uc, 

t Viituofo experiments, and modern comedies. 

momen'* 
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momentous truths^ the grubsan fages^ have always 
chofen to convey their precepts and their arts, (hut 
up within the vehicles of types and fables ; which 
having been perhaps more careful and curious in 
adorning, than was altogether neceffary, it has fared 
with thefe vehicles, after the ufual fate of coaches 
over finely painted and gilt, that the tranfitory gazers 
have fo dazzled their eyes, and filled their imagina- 
tions with the outward luftre, as neither to regard 
or confider the perfon, or the parts, of the owner 
within. A misfortune we undergo with fomcwhat 
lefs reludtancy, bccaufe it has been common to us 
with Pythagoras, iEfop, Socrates, and other of our 
predeceiTors. 

However, that neither the world, nor ourfelves, 
may any longer fuflfer by fuch mifunderftandings, I 
have been prevailed on, after much importunity from 
my friends, to travel in a compleat and laborious dif- 
fertation, upon the prime produdlions of our fociety; 
which, befide their beautiful externals, for the gra- 
tification of fuperficial readers, have darkly and 
deeply couched under them, the mod finifhed and 
refined iyftems of all fciences and arts ; as I do not 
doubt to lay open, by untwiiling or unwinding, and 
either to draw up by exantlation, or difplay by in- 
cifion. 

This' great work was entered upon fome years ago, 
by one of our moft eminent members : he began with 
the hiftory of * Reynard the fox, but neither lived to 

* The author feems here to be miftaken, for I have feen a Latin 
editiop of Rfynard the fox above a hundred years old, which I take 
to be the original ; for the red, it has been thought by many peo* 
pie to contain fome fatyrical defi^ in it. 

publifh 
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publifh his eflay, nor to proceed farther in fb ufcful 
an attempt; which is very much to be lamented, 
becaufe the difcovery he made, and communicated 
with his friends, is now univerfally received; nor do 
I think, any of the learned will difputc that famous 
treatife to be a compleat body of civil knowledge, 
and the revelation, or rather the apocalypfc of all 
ftate arcana. But the progrefs I have made is much 
greater, having already finifhed my annotations upon 
feveral dozens; from fome of which, I {hall impart 
a few hints to the candid reader, as far as will ht 
neceffary to the conclufion, at which I aim. 

The firft piece I have handled, is that of Tom 
Thumb, whofe author was a Pythagorean philofor 
pher. This dark treatife contains the whole ichcmc 
of the Metempfycholis, deducing the progrefs of the 
foul through all her flages. 

The next is Dr. Fauftus, penned by Artephius, 
an author ionie nota, and an adeptus ; he publifhed 
it in the * nine-hundred-eighty-fourth year of his 
age; this writer proceeds wholly by reincrudation, 
or in the via humida : and the marriage between 
Fauftus and Helen, does moft confpicuoufly diluci- 
date the fermenting of the male and female dragon. 

Whittington and his cat is the work of that mys- 
terious rabbi, Jehuda Hannafi, containing a defence 
of the \ gemara of the Jerufalem mifna, and its juft 

♦ The chymifts fay of him in their books, that he prolonged has Kfc 
to a thoufand years, and then died voluntarily. 

t The gemara is the dcdiion, explanation, or interpretation of the 
Jewifh rabbis : and the mifna is properly the code or body of the Jewiih *' 
civil or common law. 

prefer- j 
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^refefence to that of Babylonf^ contrary to the vulgar 
Dpinion. 

The hind and panther. This is the maftcr-piece 
of a famous ♦ writer now livings intended for a com- 
pleat abflrad of fixteen thoufand fchool-men» from 
Scotus to Bell^rmin. 

Tommy Pots. Another piece fuppofed by the 
Cune hand» by way of fupplement to the former. 

The wife men of Goatham, cum appendice. This 
is a treatiie of inmienfe erudition^ being the great 
original and fountain of thofe arguments^ bandied 
about both in Frtoce and England^ for a juft de- 
fence of the moderns learning and wit, againfl the 
prefumption^ the pride^ and ignorance of the an^ 
dents. This unknown author has fo exhaufled the 
fubjeift^ that a penetrating reader will eafily difcover 
whatever has been written fince upon that difpute, 
to be little more than repetition, "f An abftradl of 
this triatife has been lately publifhed by a worthy 
member of our fociety. 

Thefe notices may ferve to give the learned reader 
an idea, as well as a tafte, of what the whole work 
is likely to produce; wherein I have now altogether 
circumfcribed niy thoughts and my ftudies; and, if 
i can bring it to a perfeftion before I die, fhall reckon 
I have well employed the J poor remains of an un- 

• Fix. In the year 1698. 

t This I fuppofc to be andcrftood of Mr, Wotton's difcourfc of an- 
dent and modern learning. 

I Here the author feems to perfonate L'Eftrange, Dryden, and fome 
others, who, after having paft their lives in vices, faftion, and falfe- 
bood, have the impudence to talk of merit, and innocence, and fufFer- 
ingi. 

Vol. !!• F fortunate 
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fortunate life. This indeed is more than I can juftfy 
exped, from a quill worn to the pith in the fervice of 
the ftate, in pros and con*s upon popifh pk)t«, and* 
meal tubs, and exdufion bills, and paffive obedkncs, 
and addrefles of lives and fortunes ; and prerogative, 
and property, and liberty of confcience, and letters 
to a friend: from an underftanding and a confcience 
thread-bare and ragged with perpetual turjiing; from 
a head broken in a hundred places by the malignants 
of the oppofite faftions; and from a body fpcBt with 
poxes ill cured, by trufting to bawds and furgcons^ 
who, as it afterwards appeared, were profeflcd ene- 
mies to me and the government, and revenged their 
party's quarrel upon my nofe and {hins, Fourfoore 
and eleven pamphlets have I written under three 
reigns, and for thfe fervice of fix and thirty fai^ions. 
But, finding the (late has no farther occafion for me 
and my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into 
fpeculations more becoming a philofopher i having, 
to my unfpeakable comfort, pafTed a long life with 
a confcience void of offence. 

But to return. I am aflured from the rcader^s can- 
dor, that the brief fpecimen I have given, will eafily 
clear all the refl of our fociety's produftions, from 
an afperfion grown, as it is manifeft, out of envy and 
ignorance ; that they are of little farther ufe or value 
to mankind, beyond the common entertainments of 
their wit and their ftylc ; for thefe I am furc have 
never yet been difputed by our keeneft adverfarics : 

* In king Charles the Second's time, there was an account of ^ j 
prefbyterian plot, found in a tub, whicli then made much noifc. 
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th which, as well as the more profound and 
cal part, I have, throughout this treatifc, clofcly 
^ed the mbft applauded originals. And to ren« 
[1 complete, I have, with much thought and 
ration of mind, fo ordered, that the chief title 
ed to it, I mean, that under which I defign it 
pafs in the common converfations of court and 
is modelled exactly after the manner peculiar 
r fociety. 

pnfefs to have been fomewhat liberal in the 
:fs of * titles, having o"bferved the humour of 
plying them, to bear great vogue among cer- 
mters> whom I exceedingly reverence. And 
i it feems not unreafonable, that books, the 
en of the brain, ifhould have the honour to be 
ened with variety of names, ^s well as other 
:s of quality. Our famous Dryden has ven- 
to proceed a point farther, endeavouring to in- 
ce alfo a multiplicity of •[• god-fathers ; which 
improvement of much more advantage upon a 
:>bvious account. It is a pity this admirable 
tion ha$ not been better cultivated, fo as to 
by this time into general imitation, when fuch 
thority ferves it for a precedent. Nor have my 
vour§ been wanting to fecond fo ufeful an ex- 
: : but it feems, there is an unhappy expence 
y annexed to the calling of a god-father, which 
learly out of my head, as it is very reafonable 

le title-page in the original was fo torn, that it was notpolliblc 
-er fevcral titles, which the author here fpcaks of. 
e Virgil tranflatcd, Wr. he dedicated the different parts of 
:o different patrons. 

F 2 to 
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to believe* Where the pinch lay, I cannot certainly 
affirm ; but having employed a vsrorld of thoughts 
and pains to fplit my treatife into forty feftions, and 
having intreated forty lords of my acquaintance, that 
they would do me the honour to ftand, they all 
made it a matter of confcience, and fent me their 
excufes. 

SECT. II. 

ONCE upon a time, there vsras a man who had 
three * fons by one wife, and all at a birth, 
neither could the midwife tell certainly, which was 
the eldeft. Their father died while they were young; 
and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him, 
Ipoke thus : 

" Sons; becaufe I have purchafed no eftate, nor was 
born to any, I have long confidered of fome good 
legacies to bequeath you ; and at laft, with much 
care as well as expence, have provided each of you 
. (here they are) a new •f- coat. Now, you are to 
underftand, that thcfe coats have two virtues con- 
tained in them : one is, that with good wearing^ 
they will laft you frefli and found as long as you 
live : the other is, that they will grow in the fame 
proportion with your bodies, lengthening and widen- 

• By thcfe three fons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, Popery, the Churck 
of England, and our Proteftant Diilenters, are defigned. W. Wotton. 

f By his coats, which he gave his fons, are meant the garment of the 
Jfrae'itcs. W. Wotton. 

An error (witli fubmifiion) of the learned commentator; for by the 
coats are meant the doctrine and faith of chriftianity, by the wifdont"! 
of the divine founder fitted to all times, places^ and circumftances. 
Lambin. 

ingj 
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ing of themfelvcs, fo as to be always fit. Here ; 
let me fee them on you before I die. So ; very well ; 
pray children wear them clean^ and bruQi them of- 
ten. You will find in my * will (here it is) full 
inftrudlions in every particular concerning the wear- 
ing and management of your coats ; wherein you 
muft be very cxa<ft, to avoid the penalties I have 
appointed for every tranfgreflion or negleft, upon 
which your future fortunes will entirely depend. I 
have alfb commanded in my will^ that you fhould 
live together in one houfe like brethren and friends^ 
for then you will be fure to thrive, and not other- 
wife." 

Here the ftory fays, this good father died, and 
the thjee fons went all together to feek their for* 
tunes. 

I fhall not trouble you with recounting what ad- 
ventures they met for the firft feven years, any far- 
ther than by taking notice, that they carefully ob^ 
ferved their father's will, and kept their coats in very 
good order : that they travelled through feveral coun- 
tries, encountered a reafonable quantity of giants, 
and flew certain dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
thcmfelves, they came up to town, and fell in love 
with the ladies, but efpecially three, who about that 
time were in chief reputation : the -f* duchefs d'Ar- 

• The new tcftamcnt. 

+ Their miftrcffes arc the duchcfj d* Argent, mademoifelle de Grands 
Titres, and the countefs d'Orgueil, /. t. covetoufnefs, ambition, and 
pride J which were the three great vices that the ancient fathers in- 
veighed agaunfty as the firft corrupdons of chriiUanity. W. Wotton. 

F 3 gent* 
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gent, madamc de Grands Titrcs, and the counteft 
d'Orgueil. On their firft appearance, our three ad-r 
venturers met with a very bad reception ; and fooDt 
with great fagacity, gueffing out the reafon, they 
quickly began to improve in the good qualities of 
the town : they writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and 
fung, and faid, and faid nothing : they drank, and 
fought, and whored, and flept, and fwore, and took; 
fnufF: they went to new plays on the firft night, 
haunted the chocolate-houfes, beat the watch, lay 
on bulks,, and got claps: they bilked hackney- 
coachmen, ran in debt with (hopkeepers, and lay 
with their wives : they killed bailiffs, kicked fid- 
lers down flairs, eat at Locket's, loitered at Will's: 
they talked of the drawing-room, and never came 
there : dined with lords they never faw : whifpered 
a duchefs, and fpoke never a word : expofed the 
fcrawls of their laundrefs for billetdoux of quality : 
came ever juft from court, and were never feen in it ; 
attended the \t\tcfub dio : got a lift of peers by 
heart in one company, and with great familiarity 
retailed them in another. Above all, they ccnftantly 
attended thofe committees of fenatofs, who are 
filent in the houfe, and loud in the Coffee-hdufc ^ 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of poli- 
tics, and are encompafTed with a ring of difciplfts^ 
who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. Th6 
three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications 
of the like ftamp, too tedious to recount, and by 
confcquence were juflly reckoned the moft acCftm- 
plifhed perfons in the town : but all would not fuf- 
ficc, and the ladies aforefaid continued ftill inflexible. 
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To elfear up which difficulty I muft, with the read- 
er's gocxi leave and patience, have recourfe to fome 
points of weighty which the authors of that age have 
not fufficiently illuftrated. 

For, * about this time it happened a fe<fl arofe, 
whoie tenetjs obtained and fpread very far, efpe- 
cially in the grande monde^ and among every body 
of good fafliion. They worfliipped a fort of -f- idol, 
who, as their doftrinc delivered, did daily create 
men by a kind of manufactory operation. This 
idol they placed in the higheft parts of the houfe, 
oil in altar crefted about three foot : he was fhewn 
in the pofturfc of a Perfian emperor, fitting on a 
luperficics, with his legs interwoven under him. 
This god had a goofe for his enfign ; whence it is, 
thdt fbme learned men pretend to deduce his origi- 
nal from Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left-hand, 
beneath the altar, hell feemed to open, and catch at 
the animals the idol was creating; to prevent which, 
certain of his priefts hourly flung in pieces of the 
uninformed mafs, or fubftance, and fometimes whole 
limbs already enlivened, which that horrid gulph in- 
fatiably fwallowed, terrible to behold. The goofe was 
alio held a fubaltern divinity, or deus minorum gentium, 
before whofe Ihrine was facrificed that creature, whofe 
hourly food is human gore, and who is in fo great 
renown abroad for being the delight and favourite 

• Thii is an occafional fatyr upon drefs and faftiion in order to in- 
trodace what Follows. 

f Jby tliis idol is meant a taylor. 

F 4 •f 
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of the ♦ Egyptian Cercopithecus. Millions of thdb 
animals were cruelly flaughtered every day, to ap- 
peafe the hunger of that confuming deity. The 
chief idol was alfo worfhipped as the inventor of the 
yard and needle ; whether as the god of feamen, or 
on account of certain other myftical attributes, has 
pot been fufficiently cleared. 

The worftiippers of this deity had alfo a fyftem 
of their belief, which feemed to turn upon the folr 
lowing fundamentals. They held the univcrfe to 
be a large fuit of cloaths, which inverts every thing: 
that the earth is iovefted by the air ; the air is in- 
yefted by the ftars ; and the ftars are inverted by the 
frimum mobile. Look on this globe of earth, you 
will find it to be a very compleat and fafliionable 
drefs. What is that v/hich fome call land, but a fine 
coat faced with green ? or the fea, but a wairtcoat of 
water-tabby ? proceed to the particular works of 
the creation, you will find how curious journeyman 
nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux : 
obferve how fparkifh a periwig adorns the head of a 
beech, and what a fine doublet of white fattin it 
worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what 19 
man himfelf but a "f- micro-coat, or rather a com-r 
pleat fuit of cloaths with all its trimmings ? as to 
his body, there can be no difpute: but examine 
even the acquirements of his mind, you will find 
them all contribute in their order towards furnifhing 

♦ The iCgyptians worlhippcd a monkey, which animal \% veiy 
fond of eating lice, flyled here creatures that feed on human gore. 

f Allud Tig to the word micr6cofm, or a little world, as xnaa bat 
been pUled by philofophers. 
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lut an exaift drefs : to inftance no more ; is not re« 
igion a cloak; honefty a pair of fhoes worn out in 
he dirt; felf-lovc a furtouts vanity a fhirt; and 
x>nfcience a pair of breeches; which, though a 
X)ver for lewdnefs as well as naflinefs^ is eafily flipt 
iown for the fervice of both ? 

Theie poftulata being admitted, it will follow in 
iue courfe of reafoning, that thoie beings, which 
he world calls improperly fuits of cloaths, are in 
leality the moft refined fpecies of animals; or to 
;>roc^ higher, that they are rational creatures, or 
men. For, is it not manifeft, that they live, and 
move, and talk, and perform all other offices of 
buman life? are not beauty, and wit, and mien, 
md breeding their infeparable proprieties ? in fhort 
^e &e nothing but them, hear nothing but them. 
[s it not they, who walk the ftreets, fill up parlia- 
ment — , coflFee — , play — , bawdy-houfes ? It is 
true, indeed, that thefe animals, which are vulgarly 
called fqits of cloaths, or drefies, do according to 
certain competitions receive difi^erent appellations. 
If one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, 
gnd a red gown, and a white rod, and a great horfe, 
it is called a lord-mayor : if certain ermins and furrs 
be placed in a certain pofition, we flyle them a 
judge ; and fo an apt conjunction of lawn and black 
iattin we iptitle a bifliop. 

Others of thefe profeflbrs, though agreeing in the 
main fyftem, were yet more refined upon certain 
branches of it ; and held, that man was an animal 
compounded of two drefles, the natural and celeftial 
fui^ which were the body and the fo\il : that the 

foul 
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foul was the outward, and the body the inward 
cloathing; that the latter was ex traduce \ but thii 
former of daily creation and circumfufion ; this laft 
they proved by fcripture, becaufe, in them we 
live and move, and have our being ; as likewifc by 
philofophy, becaufe they are all in all, and all in 
every part. Befides, faid they, feparate thefe two, 
and you will find the body to be only a fenfelefi 
unfavoury carcafs. By all which it is manifeft, that 
the outward drefs muft needs be the foul. 

To this fyftem of religion, were tagged (evend 
fubaltern doftrines, whicii were entertained with 
great vogue ; as particularly, the faculties of the iniud 
were deduced by the learned among them in thii 
manner: embroidery, was fliecr wit; gold fringe, 
was agreeable converfation ; gold lace, was repartee; 
a huge long periwig, was humour \ and a coat full 
of powder, was very good raillery : all which re- 
quired abundance oijineje and delicatejfe to manage 
with advantage,' as well as a ftridl obfervance after 
times and fa(hions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collediod 
cut of ancient authors this fhort fummary of a bod^ 
of philofophy and divinity, which feems to have bccli 
compofed by a vein and race of thinking, very dif- 
ferent from any other fyftems either ancient or mo-* 
dern. And it was not merely to entertain or fatisfy 
the reader's curiofity, but rather to give him light 
into feveral circumftances of the following ftory i 
that, knowing the ilate of difpoiitions and opinions 
in an age fo remote, he may better comprehend theft 
great events, which Were the iffue of them. I ad- 

vifc 
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l^ife therefore the courteous reader to perufe with t 
world of application, again and again, whatever I 
have written upon this matter. And leaving the(b 
broken ends, I carefully gather up the chief thread ^ 
of my ftory, and proceed. 

Thefe opinions therefore were fo univerfal, as well 
as the practices of them, among the refined part of 
court and town, that our three brother-adventurers, 
AS their circumftances then flood, were ftrangely at a 
lofs. For, on the one fide, the three ladies they 
addre/Ted themfelves to, whom we have named al-^ 
ready, were at the very top of the fafhion, and alv* 
horred all that were below it but the breadth of a 
hair. On the other fide, their father's will was very 
precife, and it was the main precept in it, with the 
greatefl penalties annexed, not to add to, or dimi-* 
nifh from their coats one thread, without a pofitive 
command in the will. Now the coats their father 
had left them, were, it is true, of very good doth, 
and befides, fo neatly fown, you would fwear they 
were all of a piece; but at the fame time very 
plain, and with little or no ornament : and it hap- 
perfed, that before they were a month in town, 
great * fhoulder-knot$ came up : firait all the world 

was 

• The firft part of rfie Talc is the hiftory of Peter ; thereby popery is 
rirpofcd : every body knows the papifls have made great additions to 
chriiHanity, that indeed is the great exception which the charch of 
England makes againft them ; accordingly Peter begins his pranks 
with adding a (houldcr-knot to his coat. W. Wotton. 

His defcription of the cloth, of which the coat was made, has a far- 
{htt meanifig than the words may feem to import ; ** The coats their 
^ fithcr hid left them, were of very good cloth, and befidei, fo neatly 
V town, yoo would fwear they were all of a piece; but at the fame 

** lime 
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was fhoulder-knots ; no approaching the ladies ruellei 
without the quota of (houlder-knots. That fellow^ 
cries one, has no foul ; where is his (houlder-knot ? 
Our three brethren foon difcovered their want by &d 
experience, meeting in their walks with forty mor- 
tifications and indignities. If they went to the play- 
houfe, the door-keeper (hewed them into the twelve- 
penny gallery. If they called a boat, fays a water- 
man, I am firft fcuUer. If they ftepped to the rofc 
to take a bottle, the drawer would cry. Friend, wc 
fell no ale. If they went to vifit a lady, a footman 
met them at the door, with pray fend up your mcf- 
iage. In this unhappy cafe they went immediately 
to confult their father's will, read it over and over, 
but not a word of the fhoulder-knot : what (hould 
they do ? what temper jfhould they find ? obedience 
was'abfolutely neceflary, and yet (houlder-knots ap- 
peared extremely requifite. After much thought, one 
of the brothers, who happened to be more book- 
learned than the other two, faid, he had found an 
expedient. It is true, faid he, there is nothing here 
in this will, totidem verbisy making mention of 
fhoulderr-knots : but I dare conjecture, we may find 
them inclujivey or, totidem fyllabis. This difHniftioa 
was immediately approved by all ; and fo they fell 
again to examine ; but their evil flar had fo directed 
the matter, that the firfl fyllable was not to be found 
in the whole writings. Upon which difappoint^ 

** time very plain, with little or no ornament." This is the dUBa* 
gulfhing charadter of the chriftian religion : cbriftiana religU aifilm^ 
i^Jtmpkxy was Ammianus MarcelUnus's defcription of it, who w 
Ipmfclf a heathen. W. Wotton, 

ment^ 
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It, he, who found the former evafion, took heart, 

faid. Brothers, there are yet hopes ; for though 
cannot find them totidem verbis^ nor totidem 
fiis, I dare engage we (hall make them out terth 
Of or totidem Uteris. This difcovery was alfo 
Uy commended, upon which they fell once more 
he fcrutiny, and picked out S,H,0,U,L,D,E,R; 
m the fame planet, enemy to their repofe, had 
iderfully contrived, that a K was not to be found, 
re was a weighty difficulty ! but the diftinguifh* 

brother, for whom we fhall hereafter find a 
le, now his hand was in, proved by a very 
d argument, that K was a modern illegitimate 
er, unknown to the learned ages, nor any where 
x: found in ancient manufcripts. Calends hath 
1^ (^V. C. been fometimes written with a K, 

erroneoufly ; for In the beft copies it has been 
r fpelt with a C. And by confcquence it was 
rofs miflake in our language to fpell knot with a 

but that from henceforward, he would take care 
hould be written with a C. Upon this all farther 
iculty vaniihed ; (houlder- knots were made clearly 
: to be jure paterno ; and our three gentlemen 
iggered with as large and as flaunting ones as the 
L But, as human happinefs is of a very fhort 
ration, fo in thofe days were human fafhions, 
Dn which it entirely depends. Shoulder-knots 
I their time, and we muft now imagine them in 
:ir decline; for a certain lord camejuft from Paris 
th fifty-yards of gold-lace upon his coat, exadlly 
nmed after the court-fa(hion of that month. In 

* Qoibufdam'vetenbaicodicibas. Some ancient manufcripts. 

two 
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two days all mankind appeared clofed up in barff 
of * gold-kcc : whoever durft peep abroad without 
his compliment of gold-lace^ was as fcandaloiis as 
a—, and as ill received among the women : what 
ihould our three knights do in this momentous af- 
fair P they had fufficiently drained a point already 
in the aiFair of flioulder-knots : upon recourie to 
the vidll, nothing appeared there, but ahumjikn^ 
tium. That of the dioulder-knots was a loofe, fly^ 
ing, circumflantial point ; but this of gold-lace ieem- 
ed too confiderable an alteration without better war* 
rant; it did ^11^2^ modo ejfentia adbarere^ and theie- 
fbre required a pofitive precept. But about this 
time it fell out, that the learned brother aforefaid 
had read Arijlotelis diakSiica^ and efpecially that 
wonderful piece de interpretationey which has the 
faculty of teaching its readers to find out a meaning 
in every thing but itfelf ; like commentators on thd 
revelations, who proceed prophets without undcr^ 
flanding a fyllable of the text. Brothers, faid h^ 
you are to be informed, that of wills duofuntgem* 
ray + nuncupatory and fcriptory \ that in the fcrip* 
tory will here before us, there is no precept or men- 
tion about gold-lace, conceditur:^ hxxtfjiidem qfirme* 
tur de nuncupatorioy negatur. For, brothers, if you 
remember, we heard a fellow fay, when we were 
boys, that he heard my father's man fay, that he 

* I cannot tell whether the author means any new innoyation \f 
this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new method!* ii 
forcing and perverting fcripture. 

t By this is meant tradition, allowed by the papids to have eqnt 
authority with the fcripture or rather greater. 

heard 
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d my father fiy, that he would advife his fons 
ret gold-lace on their coats, as foon as ever they 
.d procure money to buy it. ♦ By G — that is 

true, cries the other ; I remember it perfeftly 
;, &id the third. And fo without more ado 
r got the largeft gold-lace in the parish, and 
(ed about as fine as lords. 
i while after there came up all in fafhion a 
ty fort of + flame-coloured fattin for linings ; 

the mercpr brought a pattern of it immediately 
jur three gentlemen : An pleafe your worfliips, 
he my lord C — and Sir J. W. had linings out 
his very piece lafl night; it takes wonderfully, 
I (hall not have a remnant left, enough to make 
wife a pin-cufhion, by to morrow morning at 
a clock. Upon this they fell again to rum- 
•fi the will> becaufe the prefent cafe alfo required 
iitive precept, the lining being held by ortho- 

(Hien the papifts cannot find any thing which they want in 
ture, they go to oral tradition : thus Peter is introduced difTatisHed 
^e tedious way of looking for a^l the letters of any word, which 
s o^cafion for in the will ; when neither the confUtuent fyllables, 
inch Icfs the whole word, were there in terminu. W. Wotton. 
Tliis is purgatory, whereof he fpeaks more particularly hereafter ; 
ere, only to (hew how fcripture was pen^erted to prove it, which 
done, by giving equal authority with the canon to apocrypha^ 
I here a codicil annexed. 

is likely the author, in every one of thefe changes in the brotherS 
Sy refers to fome particular error in the church of Ron^e, though 
lot eafy, I think, to apply them all : but by this of flame-coloured 
, is Qianifisilly intended purgatory ; by gcld-lace may perhaps 
iderflood, the lofty ornaments and plate in the churches ; the 
der-knots and filvcr fringe are not fo obvious, at leail to me ; 
ie Indian figures of men, women, and children, plainly relate to 
Inures in the RoroiHi churches, of God like an old man, of the 
1 Mary, and our Saviour as a child. 

dox 
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dox writers to be of the eflchcc of the coat. Aft*' 
long fearch they could fix upon nothing to the mat- 
ter in hand, except a fhort advice of their father in 
the will *, to take care of fire, and put out their 
candles before they went to deep. This, though a 
good deal for the purpofc, and helping very far to- 
wards felf-conviftion, yet not fccming wholly of 
force to eflablifh a command ; (being reiblved to 
avoid farther fcruple, as well as future occalion for 
fcandal) fays he that was the fcholar, I remember 
to have read in wills of a codicil annexed, which is 
indeed a part of the will, and what it contains has 
equal authority with the reft. Now, I have been 
confidering of this fame will here before us, and I 
cannot reckon it to be complete for want of fiich a 
codicil : I will therefore faften one in its proper 
place very dextroufly : I have had it by me ibme 
time; it was written by a dog-keeper of -f- my grand- 
father's, and talks a great deal, as good luck would 
have it, of this very flame-coloured fattin. The 
projedl was immediately approved by the other two; 
an old parchment fcrowl was tagged on according to 
art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and the fiittin 
bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hired for the purpofe by 
the corporation of fringe-makers, adled his part in a 
new comedy all covered with :|: filver fringe, and 

* That isy to take care of hell ; and, in order to do that, to fabditf 
and extingaifh their lulls. 

f I belie\x this refers to that part of the apocrypha, where mcntiiM 
16 made of Tobit and his dog. 

X Thift is certainly the farther introdacmg the pomps of habit wfi 
ornament. 

accord^ 
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According to the laudable cuftom gave rife to that 
faihion. Upon which the brothers confulting their 
father's willi to their great aftonifhment found thefc 
tvords ; item^ I charge and command my faid three 
ions to wear no fort of filvcr fringe upon or about 
their faid coats, &c. with a penalty, incafeofdif- 
obedience, too loiig here to infcrt. However, after 
Ibme paufe, the brother fo often mentioned for his 
eruditioni who was well (killed iii criticifms, had 
found in a certain author, which he faid fhould be 
samelefs, that the fame word, which in the will is 
tailed fringe^ does alfo fignify a broom-ftick -f- : 
and doubtlefs ought to have the fame interpretation 
in this paragraph. This another of the brothers 
difliked, bccaufe of that epithet filver, which could 
not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of fpeech be 
reaibnably applied to a broom- flick : but it was re- 
plied upon him, that this epithet was underftood in 
a mythological and allegorical fenfe. However, he 
bljedted again, why their father fhould forbid them 
to wear a broom-ftick on their coats, a caution that 
jfeemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he 
was taken up ihort^ as one that fpoke irreverently of 
a myftery, which doubtlefs was very ufeful and (ignifi- 
cant, but ought not to be over-curioufly pried into, 
or nicely reafoned upon. And in fhort, their father's 
authority being now confiderably funk, this expc- 

• The next fubjeft of our author** wit, is the gloflcs and interpre- 
tations of fcripture ; very many abford ones of which are allowed in 
the mofl authentic books of the charch of Ron^e. W. Wotton. 

Vol. II. G dient 
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dient was allowed to ferve as a lawful difpenfatioa 
for wearing their full proportion of filver fringe. 

A while after was revived an old faibion, long 
antiquated, of embroidery with * Indian figures of 
men, women, and children. Here they reoiem^ 
bered but too well, how their father had always 
abhorred this fafhioni that he made feveral parsr* 
graphs on purpofe*, importing his utter deteftation of 
it, and beftowing his everlafting curie to his foos, . 
whenever they ihould wear it^ Fcm: all this^ in a 
few days they appeared higher in the fafhion than 
any body elfe in the town. But they klvcd the 
matter by faying, that thefe figures were not at all 
the fame with thofe, that were formerly worn, and 
were meant in the will. Befidcs, they did not wev 
them in the fenfe, as forbidden by their father; 
but as they were a commendable cuflom, and of 
great ufe to the public. That thefe rigorous daufes 
in the will did therefore require fome allowance, and 
a favourable interpretation, and ought to be vmder- 
flood cum grano falls. 

But fafhions perpetually altering in that age, the 
fcholaftic brother grew weary of fcarching fardicr 
evafions, and folving everlafting contradiftions. Re- 
folved therefore at all hazards to comply with the 
modes of the world, they concerted matters togc^ 

• The images of faints, the blciFed virgin, and our Saviour an 
infant. 

Ibid. Images in the church of Rome give him but too fair % 
handle, the brothers remembered, &c. The allegory here is dire^ 

W. WottOB. 

ther. 
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ther> and agreed unanimoufly to lock^ up ihek 
father s will in a ftrong box, brought out of Greece 
or Italy, I have forgotten which, and trouble them- 
ielves no fardier to examine it, but only refer to its 
authority whenever they thought fit. In confe- 
quence whereof, a while after it grew a general 
mode to wear an infinite number of points, moit 
of them tagged with filver : upon which, the fcho- 
lar pronounced -f- ^x cathedra^ that points were ab- 
folutely yi/r^ paternoy as they might very well re- 
member. It is true indeed, the fafhion prefcribed 
fomewhat more than were direftly named in the 
will I however, that they, as heirs-general of their 
iatheri^ had power to make and add certain claufes 
for public emolument, though not deducible, toti-^ 
dem veriisy from the letter of the will, or elfc 
multa abfurda fequerentur. This was underftood 
for canonical, and therefore on the following Sun« 
day, they came to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, fo often mentioned, was 
reckoned the beft fcholar in all that, or the next flreet 
to it ; inibmuch as, having run ibmething behind- ^ 

* The papifts formerly forbad the people the ufe of fcripture in a 
vulgar tongue^ Peter therefore locks up his father*s will in a flrong 
boZy brought out of Greece or Italy : thefe countries are named, be* 
cauie the New Tellament is written in Greek ; and the vulgar Latin, 
which is the authentic edition of the bible in the church of Rome, is in 
the language of old Italy. W. Wotton, 

+ The popes, in their decretals and bulls, have given their fan&ion 
to ytTf many gainful doflrines, which are now received in the church 
of Rome, that are not mentioned in fcripture, and are unknown to 
the primitive church : Peter, accordingly, pronounces ex cathedra^ 
that points tagged with filver were ahfolmdy Jure faicmo ; and fb they 
wore them in great numbers. W. Wotton. 

G 2 hand 
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hand in the world, he obtained the favour of a ♦ 
certain lord, to receive him into his houfe, and ta 
teach his children. A while after the lord died, and 
he, by long practice of his father's will, found the 
way of contriving a deed of conveyance of that houfe 
to himfelf, and his heirs : upon which he took pof- 
fcflion, turned the young fquires out, and received 
his brothers in their ftead -j*, 

SECT. III. 
ji digrejjton concerning critics. 

ALTHOUGH I have been hitherto as can-' 
tious as I could, upon all bccafions, mdt 
nicely to follow the rules and methods of writing 
laid down by the example of our iliaftrious moderns ; 
yet has the unhappy (hortnefs of my memory led 
me into an error, from which I mufl; extricate my- 
felf, before I can decently purfue my principal fub<* 
}c<ft. I confefs with ihame, it was an unpardonable 
omiflion to proceed fo far as I have already done^ 
before I had performed the due difcourfes, expoftu- 
latory, fupplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good 
lords the critics. Towafds fome atonement for this 
grievous negleA, I do here make humbly bold, to 

* This was Conftantine the Great, from whom the popes pretend a 
donation of St. Peter's patrimony, which thty have never been abk 
to produce. 

T Ihid. The biihops of Rome, enjoyed their privileges in Rome 
at firfl, by the favour of emp;:rors, whom at laft they fliut oiit of their 
own capital city, ana then forged a donation from Con ftan tine the 
.Creat, the better to juftify what they did. In Imitation of this. Peter, 
iaving run fometbing behind hand in the world, obtained leave of a 
certain lord, lie. W. V^otton. 
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prefcnt them with a (hort account of themfelves, 
and their art, by looking into the original and pedi- 
gree of the word, as it is generally underftood among 
as ; and very briefly confidering the ancient and pre- 
fent ftate thereof. 

By the word critic, at this day fo frequent in all 
converfktions, there have fonaetimes been diAin* 
guifhed three very different fpecies of mortal men, 
according as I have read in ancient books and pam- 
phlets.. For firft, by this term was underftood, fuch 
pcrCons as invented or drew up rules for themfelvej; 
and the world, by obferving which, a careful reader 
might be able to pronounce upon the productions 
of the learned, form his tafte to a true relifh of the 
fublime and the admirable, and divide every beauty, 
of matter, or of ftile, from the corruption that apes 
it ; in their common perufal of books, fingling out 
the errors and defeats, the naufeous, the fuifome, 
the dull, and the impertinent, with the caution of a 
man that walks through Edinburgh ftreets in a 
morning, who is indeed as careful as he can to 
watch diligently, and fpy out the filth in his way ; 
not that he is curious to obferve the colour and com- 
plexion of the ordure, or take its dimenfions, much 
lefs to be paddling in, or tailing it ; but only with 
a defign to come out as cleanly as he may. Thefe 
men feem, though very erroneoufly, to have under- 
Aood the appellation of critic in a literal fenfe ; that 
one principal part of his ofHce was to praife and 
acquit ; and that a critic, who fets up to read only 
for an occafion of cenfure and reproof, is a creature 
M barbarous as a judge, who fhould take up a refo« 

G 3 lutioa 
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lution to hang all men, that camp before him upoq 

a trial. 

Again, by the word critic have been meant, the 
reftorers of ancient learning from the worms, and 
graves, and duft of manufcripts. 

Now the races of thofe two, have been for fomc 
ages utterly extindl; and befides, to difcourfe any 
farther of them would not be at all to my purpofe. 

The third and nobleft fort is that of the TRUE 
CRITIC, whofe original is the moft ancient of 
all. Every true critic is a hero born, defcending in 
a dired: line from a celeftial ftem by Momus and 
Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, 
who begat Etcaetera the elder ; who begat Bentley, 
and Rymer, and Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis j 
who begat Etcsetcra the younger. 

And thefe are the critics, from whom the com- 
monwealth of learning has in all ages received fuch 
immenfe benefits, that the gratitude of their ad- 
mirers placed their origin in heaven, among thofe 
of Hercules, Thefeus, Perfeus, and other great dc- 
fervers of mankind. But heroic virtue itfelf, ha? 
not been exempt from the obloquy of evil tongues. 
For it has been objefted, that thofe ancient heroes^ 
famous for their combating fo many giants, and 
dragons, and robbers, were in their own perfons a 
greater nuifance to mankind, than any of thofe 
monfters they fubdued ; and therefore, to render their 
obligations more complete, when all other vermin 
were deftroyed, (hould, in confcience, haye con- 
cluded with the fame juftice upon themfelves. Her* 
cules moft geaeroufly did, and h»s upon that fcorc 
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pmcastd to himfidK' ntorc tempke and votaries, than 
the beft of his fellows. For thefc rcafons, I fup* 
pofc, it is, why fixtie have conceived, it would be 
very expedient for the public good of learning, that 
every true critic, as foon as he had finiftied his taflc 
I 4il!igned, fhould immediately deliver himfclf up to 
■ ratibane, or hemp, or leap from fome convenient 
altitude ; and that no man's pretenfions to fo illuAri*- 
00s a character, ihould by any means be received, 
before that operation were perfumed. 

Now, from this heavenly defcent of criticifm, and 
the cloie anabgy it bears to heroic virtue, it is eafy 
to aflign the proper employment of a true ancient 
genuine critic ; which is, to travel through this vaft 
world of writings ; to purfue and hunt thofe mon- 
flrous faults bred within them; to drag out the 
lurking errors, like Cacus from his den j to mul- 
tiply them like Hydra's heads; and rake them toge- 
ther like Augeas's dung : or elfe drive away a fort 
of dangerous fowl, who have a perverfc inclination 
to plunder die beft branches of the tree of know- 
ledge, like thofe ftymphalian birds that eat up the 
fruit. 

Thefe reafonings will furnifli us with an adequate 
definition of a tme critic: that he is difcoverer and 
colledor of writers faults; which may be farther 
put beyond difpute by the following demonftration: 
that whoever will examine the writings in all kinds, 
wherewith this ancient fedt has honoured the world, 
fhall immediately find, from the whole thread and 
tenour of them, that the ideas of the authors, have 
been altogether convcrfant and taken up, with the 

G 4 faults. 
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fault$» and blemidies, and overfights^ and miftakei 
of other writers -, and, let the fubjedl treated on be 
whatever it will, their imaginations are fo intirely 
pofleflcd and replete with the defedls of other pens, 
that the veiy quinteffence of what is bad, docs of 
neceflity diftil into their own ; by which means the 
whole appears to be nothing elfe but aq abdra^ of 
the criticifnis, themfelves have made. 

Having thus briefly confidered the original and 
office of a critic, as the word is underflood in its 
moft noble and univerfal acceptation, I proceed to 
refute the objcdlions of thofe, who argue from the 
filence and pretermiffion of authors ; by which they 
pretend to prove, that the very art of criticiihi, as 
now exercifed, and by me explained, is wholly mo- 
dern ; and confequcntly, that the critics of Great 
Britain and France, have no title to an original fo 
ancient and illuflrious, as I have deduced. Now, 
if I can clearly make out, pn the contrvy, that the 
ancient writers have particularly defcribed both the 
pcrfon and the office of a true critic, agreeable ♦ t» 
the definition laid down by me ; their grand objec- 
tion, from the filence of authors, will fall to ihf 
ground. 

I confefs "f* to have, for a long time, borne a pact 
in this general error ; from which I fliould never 
have acquitted myfelf, but through the affiftance of 
pur noble moderns ; whofc raoft edifying volumes, 

* Swift often ufcs the adjeaiye inftead of the adverb j it ihoold havt 
been ' agreeably to,' &c. 

t This is ongrammatical ; the proper mode of expreffing here, 
|vould tc, « I confcfj^ that I have, for a long time, borne a part/ &c. 

"■"'"" I 
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1 indefatigably over night and day^ for the im« 
ment of my mind, and the good of my coun* 
thefe have, with unwearied pains, made many 
I Searches into the weak fides of the ancients, 
iven us a comprehenfive lift of them. Befides^ 
lave proved beyond contradidtion, that the very 
things delivered of old, have been long fmce 
ted, and brought to light by much later pens ; 
bat the nobleft difcoveries thofe ancients ever 
, of art or nature, have all been produced by 
anfcending genius of the prefent age. Which 
jr fhews, how little merit thofe ancients can 
pretend to ; and takes off that blind admiratioa 
diem by men in a comer, who have the un-* 
nefs ofconverfingtoo little with prefent things* 
fting maturely upon all this, and taking in the 
: compafs of human nature, I eaiily concluded, 
dhefe ancients, highly fenfible of their many 
feAions, muft needs have endeavoured, from 
pafTages in their works, to obviate, foften, or 
the c^foriqus reader, by fatyr, or panegyric 
the critics, in imitation of their mafters, the 
rns. Now, in the common-places of ^ both 
I was plentifully inftru^ed, by a long courfe 
ful ftudy in prefaces and prologues ; and there- 
nmediately refolved to try what I could difco- 
* either, by a diligent perufal of the moft an- 
writers, and efpecially tho/e who treated of 
irlieft tim?s. Here I found, to my great fur- 
that although they all entered, upon occafion, 

* SaQT, and panegTxic npoa critics. 

Into 
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into particulaf defcriptions of the true critic» ac«i 
cwding as they were governed by their fears or riidr 
hopes; yet whatever they touched of that kind, 
was with abundance of caution^ adventuring no far- 
ther than mythology and hieroglyphic. This, I 
fuppofcy gave ground to fuperficial readers for urg* 
ing the dlence of authors againft the antiquity of the 
true critic, though the types are fo appofite^ and 
the applications fo neceflary and natural, that it ii 
not eafy to conceive, how any reader, of a modem 
eye and tafte, could overlook them. I ihall vein 
ture from a great number to produce a few, whidi# 
I am very confident, will put this queftion beyond 
difpute. 

It well dcferves * confidering, that thefc ancient 
writers, in treating enigmatically upon the fubjed, 
have generally fixed upon the very fame hieroglyph, 
varying only the ftory, according to their afiFedtions» 
or their wit. For firft; Paufanias is ofopinioo, 
that the perfection of writing -f corrcA was intirdy 
owing to the inftitution of critics ; and, that he can 
poflibly mean no other than the true critic, is, I 
think, manifeft enough from the following defcrip* 
tion. He fays, they were a race of men, who de» 
lighted to nibble at the fuperfiuities, and excreibeb-** 
cies of books ; which the learned at length obfervin^ 
took warning, of their own accord, to lop the luxu- 
riant, the rotten, the dead, the faplefs, and the over^ 
grown branches from their works. But now, aU 

• This expreflion is faulty ; it (hould be, « It well dcferves to Itt 
confidcrcd : Or, it well defences confideration,' &c. 
t Corrcdl, forcorreflly. 

this 
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ibis he cunningly ihades under the fcftowing alle- 
gory; that the Nauplians in Argos learned the art 
of pruning their vines, by obferving, that when an 
ASS had browfed upon one of them, it thrived 
the better, and bore fairer fruit. But Herodotus, 
holding thp very fame hieroglyph, fpeaks much 
plainer, and almoft in terminis. He has been {o 
bold as to tax the true critics, of ignorance and ma- 
Uce ; telling us openly, for I think nothing can be 
plainer, that in the weflern part of Lybia, there were 
ASSES with horns: upon which relation Ctefiai 
yet refines, mentioning the very fame animal about 
India, adding, that whereas all other ASSES wanted 
a gall, thefe horned ones were fo redundant in that 
part, that their flefh was not to be eaten, becaufe of 
fts extreme bitternefs. 

Now, the reafon why thofe ancient writers treated 
this fubjeft only by types and figures, was, becaufe 
^hey durft not make open attacks againfl a party fo 
potent and terrible, as the critics of thofe ages were; 
^hofe very voice was fo dreadful, that a legion of 
authors would tremble, and drop their pens at the 
ibund I for fo Herodotus tells us exprefly in another 
place, how a vaft army of Scythians was put to flight 
\n a panic terror, by the braying of an ASS. * From 
hence it is conjeftured by certain profound philolo- 
gers, that the great awe and reverence paid to a true 
critic^ by the writers of Britain, have been derived 

• From hence, freqacntljr nftd by our anther, as well a«, * from 
tbence, and from whence,' are improper phrafes, as the prepofition, 
from is included in each of thofe words. Hence, figftifyiiig from 
this \ thencC; from diatf aad whence, fxoa which. 

to 
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to us from thofe our Scythian anceftors. In Ihorti 
this dread was fo univerfal, that in procefs of time, 
thofe authors, who had a mind to publifh their fen- 
timents more freely, in defcribing the true critics 
of their feveral ages, were forced to kave off the ufe 
of the former hieroglyph, as too nearly approaching 
the prototype, and invented other terms inftead there* 
of, that were more cautious and myftical : fo, Dio- 
dorus, fpeaking to the fame purpofe, ventures no 
farther, than to fay, that in the mountains of Heli- 
con, there grows a certain weed, which bears a 
flower of fo damned a icent, as to poifon thofe who 
oHer to fmell it. Lucretius gives exadly the fame 
relation ; 

* EJi etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos^ 
F lor is odore bominem tetro conjueta necare. 

Lib. 6« 

But Ctefias, whom we lately quoted, has been a 
great deal bolder ^ he had been ufed with much 
feverity by the true critics of his own age, and there- 
fore could not forbear to leave behind him, at leaffi 
one deep mark of his^ vengeance againft the whole 
tribe. His meaning is fo near the furface, that I 
wonder how it poflibly came to be overlooked by 
thofe, who deny the antiquity of true critics. For, 
pretending to make a defcription of many ftrangc 
animals about India, he has fet down thefe remade- 
able words : among the reft, fays he, there is a for-* 



* Near Helicon, and round the learned hill. 
Grow trees, whofe bloflbms witk their odour kill. 
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pent that wants teeth^ and confequently cannot 
bite ; but if its vonait, to which it is much ad- 
dicted, happens to fall upon any thing, a certain 
FOttennefs or corruption enfues : thefe ferpents aro 
generally found among the mountains, where jewels 
grow, and they frequently emit a poifonous juice; 
whereof whoever drinks, that perfon's brains fly out 
of his noflrils. 

There was alfo among the ancients a fort of critics^ 
not diftinguifhed in fpecie from the former, but in 
growth or degree, who feem to have been only the 
tyros or junior fcholars; yet, becaufe of their dif- 
fering employments, they are frequently mentioned 
as a fedt by diemfelves. The ufual exercife of thefe 
younger (Indents, was, to attend conflantly at thea- 
tres, and learn to fpy out the worft parts of the play, 
whereof they were obliged carefully to take note, 
and render a rational account to their tutors. Flefhed 
at thefe fmaller fports, like young wolves, they grew 
up in time to be nimble and flrong enough, for 
hunting down large game. For it has been ob- 
ferved, both among ancients and moderns, that a 
true critic has one quality in common with a whore, 
and an alderman, never to change his title or his 
nature i that a grey critic, has been certainly a green 
one, the perfe(ftions and acquirements of his age, 
being only the improved talents of his youth; like 
hemp, which fome naturalifts inform us is bad for 
fu£focations, though taken but in the feed. I efteem 
the invention, or at leaft the refinement of prologues, 
to have been owing to thefe younger proficients, of 

whom 
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whom Terence makes frequent and boflourabte nwn-^ 
tion, under the name of Malevolu 

Now, it is certain, the inftitution of the true 
critics, was of abfolutc neccflity to the common-^ 
wealth of learning. For all human actions ieem ta 
be divided, like Themiflocles and his companj; 
one man can fiddle, and another can make a findl 
town a great city ; and he, that cannot do either 
one or the other, deierves to be kicked out of the 
creation. The avoiding of which penal^, has doubt-^ 
lefs given the firft birth to the nation of critics ; and 
withal, an occafion for their fecret detradors to report 
that a true critic is a fort of mechanic, fet up with 
a ftock and tools for his trade, at as little expenco 
as a taylor ; and that there is much analogy between 
the utenfUs, and abilities of both : that the taylor*s 
hell is the type of a critic's common-place book, 
and his wit and learning held forth by the goofei 
that it requires at lead as many of thefe to the mak- 
ing up of one fcholar, as of the others to the com- 
pofition of a man > that the valour of both is equal, 
and their weapons * near of a fize. Much may be 
faid in anfwer to thofe invidious reflections ; and I 
can pofitively affirm the firft to be a falflxxxl : for 
on the contrary, nothing is more certain, than that 
it requires greater layings out, to be free of the 
critic's company, than of any other you can name. 
For, as to be a true beggar, it will coft the richeft 
candidate every groat he is worth ; fo, before obc 
can commence a true critic, it will coft a man aU 

• Near, for nearly. 

the 
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the good qualities of his mind; which, perhaps for 
a lefs purchafe^ would be thought but an indifierent 
bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criti- 
pfhis and defcribed the primitive ftate of it; I (hall 
90W examine the prefent condition of this empire, 
and ibew how weU it agrees with its ancient felf« 
* A certain author, whofc works have many ages 
iiace been intirely lofl, does, in his fifth book, and 
e^hth chapter, fay of critics, that their writings are 
the mirrors of learning. This I underftand in a 
literal fenie, and fuppofe our author muA mean^ that 
whoever defigns to be a perfect writer, muft infpo^ 
iQto the books of critics, and correct his invention 
there, as in a mirror. Now, whoever coniiders, 
that the mirrors of the ancients were made of brafs, 
zxAJine mercurio^ may prefently apply the two prin- 
cipal qualifications of a true modern critic, and con- 
fequently muft needs conclude, that thefe have al- 
ways been, and muft be for ever the fame. For, 
brais is an emblem of duration, and, when it is ikil- 
fully bumifhed, will caft refledions from its own 
fuperficies, without any ailiftance of mercury from 
behind. All the other talents of a critic, will not 
require a particular mention, being included, or 
eafily reducible to thefe. However, I fhall con- 
clude with three maxims, which may ferve both as 
charaderiftics to diftinguifh a true modern critic 
from a pretender, and will be alfo of admirable ufe 

• A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide Bcntlcy't 
diirertation» &c. 

to 
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to thofe worthy ipirits, who engage in fo ufcfd 
«nd honourable an art. 

The firft is, that criticifm, contrary to all other 
faculties of the intellecft, is ever held the trueft and 
beft, when it is the very firft refult of the critic'i 
mind : as fowlers reckon the firft aim for the fure^ 
and feldom fail of milling the mark^ if diey iby 6r 
a fecond. 

Secondly, the true critics are knoUrn, by their 
talent of fwarming about the nobleft writers, to 
which they are carried merely by inftinft, as a nt 
to the beft cheefe, or a wafp to the faireft fruit. So, 
when the king is on horfeback, he is fure to be the 
dirtieft perfon of the company $ and they that make 
their court beft, are fuch as beipatter him moft. 

Laftly, a true critic, in the perufal of a book, is 
like a dog at a feaft, whoie thoughts and ftomach 
are wholly fet upon what guefts fling away, and 
confequently is apt to fnarl moft, when there are 
the feweft bones. 

Thus much, I think, is fufRcient to ferve by way 
of addrefs to my patrons, the true modem critics; 
and may very well atone for my paft filence, as well 
as that whidh I am ^ like to obferve for the future. 
I hope I have deferved fo well of their whole body, 
as to meet with generous and tender ufage from : 
their hands. Supported by which expeAation, I go j 
on boldly to purfue thofe adventures, already ib hap 
pily begun. 

« Like, fbrlikel]r. 

s E c r, ^ 
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SECT. IV. 

A TALE OF A TUB. 

AVE now, with much pains and ftudy, con- 
ftcd the reader to a period, where he mufl: 
: to hear of great revolutions. For no fooner 
jr learned brother, fo often mentioned, got a 
houfe of his own over his head, than he be- 
) look big, and take mightily upon him ; info- 
I that unlefs the gentle reader, out of his 
candour, will pleafe a little to exalt his idea^ 
afraid he will henceforth hardly know the 
of the play, when he happens to meet him ; 
rt, his drefs, and his mien being fo much al- 

told his brothers, he would have them to 
that he was their elder, and confequently his 
's fole heir; nay, a while after, he would not 
them to call him brother, but Mr. PETER; 
len he muft be ftyled father Peter; and fome- 
. my lord PETER. To fupport this gran- 
which he foon began to confider could not be 
ained without a better fonde, than what he 
orn to ; after much thought, he caft about at 
) turn projedlor and virtuofo, wherein he fo 
bcceeded, that many famous difcoveries, pro- 
and machines, which b^ar great vogue and 
:e at prefent in the world, are owing entirely 
•d PETER'S invention. I will deduce the 
:count I have been able to coUcft of the chief 
; them, without confidering much the order 
L. IL H they 
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they came out in ; becaufe, I think, authors are not 
well agreed as to that point. 

I hope, when this trcatife of mine (hall be tranf- 
lated into foreign languages (as I may without vanity 
affirm, that the labour of collecting, the faithfulncfs 
in recounting, and the great ufefulnefs of the mat- 
ter to the public, will amply deferve that jufticc) 
that the worthy members of the feveral academies 
abroad, elpecially thofe of France and Italy, will 
favourably accept thefc humble offers, for the ad- 
vancement of univerfal knowledge. I do alfo ad- 
vertife the moft reverend fathers, the Eaftern mif- 
fionaries, that I have, purely for their fakes, made 
ufe of fuch words and phrafes, as will beft admit an 
eafy turn into any of the oriental languages, eipe- 
cially the Chinefe. And fo I proceed with great 
content of mind, upon refledling, how much emolu- 
ment this whole globe of the earth, is likely to reap 
by my labours. 

The firft undertaking of lord Peter, was> to pur- 
chafe a * large continent, lately faid to have been dif* 
covered in terra aujiralis incognita. This traft of land 
he bought at a very great penny-worth, from the dif- 
covcrers themfelves, (though feme pretended to doubt 
. whether they had ever been there) and then retailed 
it into feveral cantons to certain dealers, who carried 
over colonies, but were all fhipwrccked in the voy- 
age. UpOTi which lord Peter fold the faid continent; 
to other cuftomers again, and again, and again, 
and again, with the fame fucceig. 

• That is purgatory; 
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The fecond projcft I fhall mention, was his * fo- 
vereign remedy for the worms, efpecially thofe in 
the fpleen. -f- The patient was to eat nothing after 
fupper for three nights : as fodn as he went to bed, 
he was carefully to lie on one fide, and when he 
grew weary, to turn upon the other : he muft alfo 
duly confine his two eyes to the fame objed ; and 
by no means break wind at both ends together, with- 
out manifeft occafion. Thefe prefcriptions diligently 
obferved, the worms would void infenfibly by per- 
ipiration, afcending through the brain. 

A third invention was the erefting of a J whif- 
pering-ofiice, for the public good and cafe of all fuch 
as are hypochondriacal, or troubled with the cholic; 
as midwives, fmall politicians, friends fallen out, 
repeating poets, lovers happy or in defpair, bawds, 
privy-counfellors, pages, parafites, and buffoons : in 
fhort, of all fuch as are in danger of burfting with 
too much wind. An afs's head was placed fo con- 
veniently, that the party affeded, might eafily with 
his mouth accoft either of the animal's ears; to 
which he was to apply clofe for a certain fpace, and 
by a fugitive faculty, peculiar to the ears of that 

• Penance and abfolution are plaid upon under the notion of a fovc- 
reign remedy for the worms, efpecially in the fplccn, which by ob- 
fcrving Peter's prefcription would void infenfibly by pcrfpiration, 
afcending through the brain, &c. W. Wotton. 

+ Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome, 
which may be made as cafy to the finner as he pleafes, provided he 
will pay for them accordingly. 

X By his whifpering-officc, for the relief of eves-droppers, phyfi- 
cians, bawds, and privy-counfellors, he ridicules auricular confefTion ; 
and the pried who takes it, is defcribcd by the afs*s head. W. Wutton. 

H 2 animal. 
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animal, receive immediate benefit, either by criidh- 
tion, or expiration, or evomitation. 

Another very beneficial projeft of lord Peter's 
was, an * office of infurance for tobacco-pipes, mar- 
tyrs of the modern zeal ; volumes of poetry, (ha- 

dows, ■ ■ ■ and rivers : that thefc, nor any 

of thefe, ihall receive damage by fire. Whence, our 
friendly focieties, may plainly find themfclves to 
be only tranfcribcrs from this original ; though the 
one, and the other, have been of great benefit to the 
undertakers, as well as of equal to the public* 

Lord PETER was alfo held the original author 
of-f- puppets and rarec-fhows; the great ufefulnefs 
whereof being fo generally known, I fhall not enlarge 
farther upon this particular. 

But another difcovcry, for which he was much 
renowned, was his famous univcrfal | pickle. For 
having remarked how your || common pickle, in 
ufe among houfewives, was of no farther benefit than 
to prelerve dead flefli, and certain kinds of vegeta- 
bles ; Peter, with great coft as well as art, had con- 
trived a pickle proper for houfes, gardens, towns, 
men, women, children, and cattle ; wherein he 
could preferve them as found as infefts in amber. 

* This I take to be the office oF indulgences, the groFs abufcs whciwif 
firft gave occafion for the rcformadon. 

t I believe are the monkeries and ridkulous proccffions, Sec. amoAg 
the papifh. 

I Holy water, he calls a univerfal pickle, to preferve hou(cs, gar* . 
dens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein he could pit* * 
fcrve them as found as infcfts ia amber. W. Wotton. 

II This is eafily undcrftood to be holy water, compofcd of the bm 
iogrcdients with many other pickles* 

Now 
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>w this pickle to the tafte, the fmell, and the 
It, appeared exaftly the fame with what is in 
nmonfervlce for beef, and butter, and herrings, 
I has been often that way applied with great fuc- 
5, but, for its many fbvereign virtues, was a quite 
'erent thing. For Peter would put in a certain 
mtity of his * powder pimperlimpimp, after which 
never failed of fuccefs. The operation was per^ 
med by -f- (pargefaftion, in a proper time of the 
ion. The patient, who was to be pickled, if it 
re a houfe, would infallibly be preferved from all 
iers, rats, and weazels ; if the party afFefted were 
og, he fhould be exempt from mange, and madnefs, 
I hunger. It alfo infallibly took awayall fcabs, and 
J, and fcalled heads from children, never hindering 
: patient from any duty, either at bed or board. 
But of all Peter's rarities, he moft valued a cer- 
1 fet of J bulls, whofe race was by great fortune 
ferved in a lineal defccnt from thofe, that guarded 
: golden-fleece. Though fome who pretended to 
ferve them curioufly, doubted the breed had not 
in kept entirely chafte j becaufe they had degene- 

And becaufe holy water differs only in confecration from common 
:r, therefore he tells us that his pickle by the powder of pimper- 
>imp receives new virtues, though it differs not in fight nor fmell 
1 the common pickles, which preferve beef, and butter, and her- 
s. W. Wotton. 

Sprinkling. 

The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, fo that here we are at na 
for the author's meaning. W. Wotton. 

f/V. Here the author has l^ept th? name, and means the pope*^ 
s, or rather his fulminations, and excommunications of heretical 
ces, all figned with lead and the feal of the filherman, and there* 
faid to h^^ve kadea fe^C and fiihes tails. 

li 3 /aM- 
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rated from their anceftors in fome qualifies, an4 
had acquired others very extraordinary, by a foreign 
mixture. The bulls of Colchis arc recorded to have 
brazen feet -, but whether it happened by ill pafture 
and running, by an allay from intervention of other 
parents, from ftolen intrigues ; whether a weaknefs 
in their progenitors had impaired the feminal vir- 
tue, or by a decline neceffary through a long courfe 
of time, the originals of nature being depraved iq 
thefe latter fmful ages of the world ; whatever was 
the caufe, it is certain, that lord Peter's bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the ruft of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now funk into common lead. 
However, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their li- 
neage, was preferved; as likewife that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their noflrilsj which not- 
withftanding many of their detraftors took to be a 
feat of art; to be nothing fo terrible as it appeared} 
proceeding only from their ufual courfe of diet, 
which was of* fquibs and'crackers. However, they 
had two peculiar marks, which extremely diftin- 
guiftied them from the bulls of Jafon, and which I 
have not met together in the defcription of any 
other monfter, befide that in Horace : 

Farias inducer e pltmasy 

and 
Atrim definit in fifcem. 

For thefe had fiflies tails, yet upon occafion coulj 
put-fly any bird in the air. Peter put thefe bull^ 

* Thefe are the fulniinations of the pope, threatening hell and das^* 
nation to thofe princes who ofend him, 

upon 
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upon feveral employs. Sometimes he would fet 
them a roaring to fright * naughty boys, and make 
them quiet. Sometimes he would fend them out 
upon errands of great importance; where, it is won-^ 
derful to recount, (and perhaps the cautious reader 
may think much to believe it) an appetitus fenjibilis 
deriving itfelf through the whole family from their 
noble anceftors, guardians of the golden-fleece, they 
continued fo extremely fond of gold, that if Peter 
fent them abroad, though it were only upon z, 
compliment, they would roar, and fpit, and belch, 
and pifs, and fart, and fnivel out fire, and keep a 
perpetual coil, till you flung them a bit of gold i 
but then, puheris exigui jaSlu, they would grow 
calm and quiet as lambs. In (hort, whether by 
fecret connivance, or encouragement from their maf- 
ter, or out of their own liquorifli affeftion to gold, 
or both i it is certain they were no better than a fort 
of fturdy, fwaggering beggars ; and where they 
could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo- 
men mifcarry, and children fall into fits, who to 
tliis very day, ufually call fprights and hobgoblins, 
by the name of bull- beggars. They grew at laft 
fo very troublefome to the neighbourhood, that 
feme gentlemen of the north-weft got a parcel of 
right Englifh bull-dogs, and baited them fo terribly, 
that they felt it ever after. 

I muft needs mention one more of lord Peter s 
projedls, which was very extraordinary, and difco- 
vered him to be mafter of a high reach, and pro-* 

• Tliat is, kings who incurred his difplcafure. 

H 4 found 
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found invention. Whenever it happened, that any 
rogue of Newgate was condemned to be hanged^^ 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a certain fum of 
money ; whiqh when the poor caitiff had made all 
ihifts to fcrape up, and fend, his lordfhip would 
return a * pigcc of paper iji this form. 

«< npO all mayors, fheriffs, jaylors, conftables, 
** ^ bayliffs, hangmen, &c. Whereas we arc in- 
'* formed, that A- B. remains in the hands of you, 
** or fpme of you, under the fentence of death. Wc 
'* will and command you upon (i^ht hereof to let 
** the faid prifoner depart to his own habitation^ 
** whether he flands condemned for murder, fodo- 
*' my, rape, facrilege, inceft, treafon, blafphemy, 
** &c. for which this fhall be your fufficient war- 
** rant : and if you fail hereof, G — d — mn you and 
" yours to all eternity. And fo we bid you heartily 
?^farewch" 

Your moft humble 
man's man, 

emperor PETER, 

The wretches, trufting to this, lofl their lives and 
money too. 

I defire of thofe, whom the learned among pot 
terity will appoint for commentators upon this ela- 
borate treatife, that they will proceed with grcsit 

• This is a copy of a general pardon, ^gned/enms/gnvorum. 
JM Abfolution in artiaJo mortis^ and the tax camera ap^fioRcm^ 
;tfc jcjlcd upon in emperor Peter's letter. W. WottoQ. 

cautioif 
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caution upon certain dark points^ wherein all^ who 
are not ver^ adepti^ may be in danger to form rafli 
and hafty conclufions, efpecially in fome myfterious 
paragraphs, where (rertain ^rrtf//^ are joined for bre- 
vity fake, which in the operation muft be divided. 
And I am certain, that future fons of art will return 
large thanks to my memory, fpr fo ^teful, fo ufcful 
an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to perfuade the reader, 
that fo many worthy difcoveries met with great 
fuccefs in the world i though I may juftly aflbr? him* 
that I have related much the fmalleft number ; my 
deiign having been only to fingle out fuch as will be 
of moft benefit for public imitation, or which beft 
ferved to give fome idea of the reach and wit of the 
inventor. And therefore it need not be wondered at, 
if, by this time, lord Peter was become exceeding 
rich : but, alas ! he had kept his brain fo long and 
fo violently upon the rack, that at laft it fhook it*- 
felf, and began to turn round for a little eafe. In 
ihort, what with pride, projefts and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown diftrafted,and conceived the ftrangeft 
imaginations in the world. In the height of his fits, 
a$ it is ufual with thofe who run mad out of pride, 
he would call himfelf * God Almighty, and fome- 
times monarch of the univerfe. I have feen him 
(fays my author) take three old + high-crowned hats, 
and clap them al} on his head, three (lory high, 

• The pope is not allowed to be the vicar of Chri/l, but by feve- 
ral divines is called God upon earthy and other blafphemous titles ar^ 
^ifen him. 

t 1\a triple crowi^. 

with 
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with a huge bunch of * keys at his girdle, and an 
angling-rod in his hand. In which guife, whoever 
went to take him by the hand in the way of faluta- 
tion, Peter with much grace, like a well educated 
Ipaniel, would prefent them with his -f* foot ; and if 
tfiey refufed his civility, then he would raife it as 
high as their chaps, and give them a damned kick cm 
the mouth, which has ever fince been called a 
falute. Whoever walked by without paying hini 
their compliments, having a wonderful ftrong breath, 
he would blow their hats off into the dirt. Mean 
time his affairs at home went upfide down, and his 
two brothers had a wretched time ; where his firft 
J boutade was, to kick both their jj wives one morning 
out of doors, and his own too ^ and in their ftead, 
gave orders to pick up the firft three ftrollers that 
could be met with in the ftreets. A while after he 
nailed up the cellar-door ; and would not allow his 
brothers § a drop of drink to their vicfkuals. Dining 
one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter ob- 

• The keys of the church. The church is here taken for the gate 
of heaven ; for the keys of heaven are affumed by the pope in confe- 
qoence of what our Lord faid to Peter. I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

Ihid. The pope's univerfal monarchy, and his triple crown, and 
fi(her*s ring. W. Wotton. 

t Neither docs his arrogant way of requiring men to kifs his flippec 
efcape reflcftion. W. Wotton. 

J This word properly figni£es a fuddcn jerk, or lafh of an horlc^ 
when you do not expert it. 

II The celibacy of the Romifh clergy is flruck at in Peter's beating 
his own and brothers wives out of doors. W. Wotton. 

§ The pope's refufmg the cup to the laity, pcrfuading them that 
the blood is contained in the bread, and tliat the bread is the real anil 
intire body of Chrift. 

fervcd 
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fcrvedhim expatiating, after the manner of his bre- 
thren, in the praifes of his firloin of beef. Beef^ 
faid the fage magiftrate, is the king of meat ; beef 
comprehends in it the quinteflence of partridge, and 
quail, and venifon, and pheafant, and plum-puddings 
and cuftard. When Peter came home, he would 
needs take the fancy of cooking up this dodlrinc 
into ufe, and apply the precept, in default of a iir- 
loin, to his brown loaf: Bread, fays he, dear bro- 
thers, is the flafF of life ; in which bread is con- 
tained, inclufive, the quintefTence of beef, mutton, 
yeal, venifon, partridge, plum-pudding, and cuftard: 
and to render all complete, there is intermingled a 
due quantity of water, whofe crudities are alfo cor-, 
redled by ycaft or barm; through which means it be- 
comes a wholefome fermented liquor, difFufed through 
the mafs of the bread. Upon the ftrength of thefc 
conclufions, next day at dinner, was the brown loaf 
ferved up in all the formality of a city feaft. Come 
brothers, faid Peter, fall to, and fpare i^; here is 
excellent good * mutton ; or hold, now ihy hand is 
jn, I will help you. At which word, in much cere- 
mony, with fork and knife he carves out two good 
dices of a loaf, and prefents each on a plate to his 
brothers. The elder of the two, not fuddenly en- 
tering into lord Peter's conceit, began with very 
pivil language to examine the myftery. My lord, 
^aid he, I doubt with great fubmiffion, there may 

• Tranfubftantiation. Peter turns his bread into mutton, and, 
according to the popiih dodrine of concomitants, his wine too, which 
in his way he calls palming his damned crufls upon the brothers for 
gotten. W. Wottojx. 

■' be 
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be fomc miftake. What, fays Peter, you are plca- 
0nt ; come then, let us hear this jeft your head is fo 
big with. None in the world, my lord ; but, un* 
Icfs I am very much deceived, your lord/hip was 
pleafed a while ago to let fall a word about mut- 
ton, and I would be glad to fee it with all my heart. 
How, faid Peter, appearing in great furprize, I do 
not comprehend this at all. Upon which, the 
younger interpofing to fet the bufinefs aright ; My 
lord, faid he, my brother I fuppofe is hungry, and 
longs for the mutton your lordfhip has promifed us 
to dinner. Pray, faid Peter, take me along with 
you; cither you are both mad, or diipofed to be 
merrier than I approve of; if you there do not like 
your piece, I will carve you another; though I 
Should take that to be the choice bit of the whole 
fhoulder. What then, my lord, replied the firft, it 
fccms this is a flioulder of mutton all this while. 
Pray, fir, fays Peter, eat your victuals, and leave off 
your imp(|tinence, if you pleafe, for I am not dif- 
pofcd to relifh it at prefent: but the other could 
not forbear, being over provoked at the affcdled feri- 
oufnefs of Peter's countenance: By G — , my lord, 
faid he, I can only fay, that to my eyes, and fingers, 
and teeth, and nofe, it feems to be nothing but a 
cruft of bread. Upon which the fecond put in his 
word : I never faw a piece of mutton in my life fo 
nearly refembling a flice from a twelve-penny loaf. 
Look ye, gentlemen, cries Peter in a rage, to con- 
vince you, what a couple of blind, pofitive, igno- 
rant, wilful puppies you are, I will ufe but this 
plain argument ; by G — , it is true, good, natunl 

muttoa 
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mutton as any in Leadenhall market ; and G — con- 
found you both eternally, if you offer to believe 
otherwife. Such a thundering proof as this left no 
further room for objeftion ; the two unbelievers be- 
gan to gather and pocket up their miftake, as haftily 
as they could. Why, truly, faid the firft, upon 
more mature confideration. — Ay, fays the other in- 
terrupting him, now I have thought better on the 
thing, your lordfhip feems to have a great deal of' 
reafon* Very well, faid Peter ; here, boy, fill me 
a beer-gjafs of claret ; here's to you both with all 
my heart* The two brethren, much delighted to 
fee him fo readily appeafed, returned their moft 
humble thanks, and faid, they would be glad to 
pledge his lordfhip. That you fhall, faid Peter; 
I am not a perfon to refufe you any thing that is . 
reafonable 5 wine, moderately taken, is a cordial ; 
here is a glafs a piece for you ; it is true natural 
juice from the grape, none of your damned vint- 
ners brewings. Having fpoke thus, he prefented 
to each of them another large dry crufl, bidding 
them drink it off, and not be bafhful, for it would 
ido them no hurt. The two brothers, after having 
performed the ufual office in fuch delicate conjunc- 
tures, of flaring a fufficient period at lord Peter and 
each other, and finding how matters were likely 
to go, refolved not to enter on a new difpute, but 
let him carry the point as he pleafcd : for he was 
now got into one of his mad fits, and to argue or 
cxpoflulate farther, would only fcrve to render him. 
a hundred times more untradtable. 

5 I have 
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I have chofen to relate this worthy matter in all 
its circumftances, becaufe it gave a principal oc- 
cafion to that great and famous * rupture, which 
happened about the fame time among thefe 
brethren, and was never afterwards made up. But 
of that I (hall treat at large in another fedion. 

However it is certain, that lord Peter, even in his 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his common 
converfation, -f* extreme wilful and pofitive, and 
would at any time rather argue to the death, than 
allow himfelf once to be in an error. Befides, he 
had an abominable faculty, of telling huge palpa- 
ble lies upon all occafions ; and not only fwearing 
to the truth, but curfing the whole company to 
hell, if they pretended to make the leaft fcruplc of 
believing him. One time he fwore he had a J cow 
at home, which gave as much milk at a meal, as 
would fill three thoufand churches 5 and what was 
yet more extraordinary, would never turn four. 
Another time he was telling of an old || fign poft, 
that belonged to his father, with nails and timber 
enough in it to build fix teen large men of war. 
Talking one day of Chinefe waggons, which were 

made fo light as to fail over mountains : Z ds, 

faid Peter, where's the wonder of that ? by G — , I 

• By this rupture is meant the reformation. 

f Extreme^ for extremely. 

J The ridiculous multiplying of the virgin Mary*s milk among tie 
papills, under the allegory of a cow, which gave as much milk at t 
meal, as would fill three thoufand churches. W. Wottoo. 

II By this fign-pofl is meant the crofs .'four blefTed Saviour; andp 
if all the wood, that is fhewn for parts of it» was coUedcd^ the quan* 
tity would fufficicntly juilify this farcafm. 

faw 
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* a large houfe of lime and ftone, travel over 
and land, (granting that it flopped fometimes to 
t) above two thoufand German leagues. And 
t which was the good of it, he would fwear 
^crately all the while, that he never told a lie in 

life ; and at every word ; by G — , gentlemen, 

*11 you nothing but the truth: and the D ^1 

il them eternally, that will not believe me. 
:n fhort, Peter grew fo fcandalous, that all the 
ghbourhood began in plain words to fay, he was 
better than a knave. And his two brothers, 
g weary of his ill ufage, refolved at laft to leave 
1 ; but firft, they humbly defired a copy of their 
ler's will, which had now lain by negledled time 

of mind. Inftead of granting this requeft, he 

ed them damned fons of whores, rogues, tray- 

j, and the reft of the vile names he could muftdr 

However, while he was abroad orte day upon 

projefts, the two youngfters watched their 
lortunity, made a (hift to come at the will, -f- 
. took a copia vera^ by which they prefently faw 
V grofly they had been abufed ; their father hav- 

left them equal heirs, and ftriftly commanded, 
t whatever they got, (hould lie in common a- 
ng them all. Purfuant to which, their next 

The chapel of Loretto. He falls here only upon the ridiculous 
itions of popery : the church of Rome intended by thefc things to 
filly» fuperllitious people, and rook them of their money ; the 
d had been too long in flavery, our anceftors glorioufly redeemed 
'om that yoke. The church of Rome therefore ought to be expo- 
and he dcfervcs well of mankind that docs expofe it. W. Wutton, 
;V/. The chapel of Loretto, which travelled from the Holy Land 
aly. 
Tranflated the fcriptures into the vclgar tongues. 

enter- 
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cnterprize was, to break open the cellar-door, and 
get a little good * drink, to Ipirit and comfort their 
hearts. In copying the will, they had met another i 
precept againft whoring, divorce, and feparatc main- 
tenance ; upon which their next -f* work was to diC- 
card their concubines, and fend for their wives. 
While all this was in agitation, there enters a 
foUicitor from Newgate, defiring lord Peter would 
pleafe to procure a pardon for a thief, that was to ^ 
be hanged to morrow. But the two brothers told 
him, he was a coxcomb to feek pardons from a 
fellow, who deferved to be hanged much better 
than his client ; and difcovered all the method of 
that impofture, in the fame form I delivered it a 
while ago, adviiing the follicitor to put his friend 
upon obtaining % a pardon from the king. In the 
midd of all this clutter and revolution, in comes 
Peter with a file of § dragoons at his heels, and \ 
gathering from all hands what was in the wind, he \ 
and his gang, after feveral millions of fcurrilities 
and curfes, not very important here to || repeat, by \ 
main force very fairly ^ kicked them both out of 
doors, and would never let them come under his ' 
roof from that day to this. 

• Adminiftercd the cop to the laity at the communion. 

t Allowed the marriages of prieils. 

X Diredled penitents not to truft to pardons and abfolutions procured 
for money, bat fent them to implore the mercy of God, from wheflc« 
alone remiflion is to be obtained. 

§ By Peter's dragoons is meant the ci? il power, which thofe prinoeiB 
who were bigotted to the Romifh fuperfUtion, employed againft tko 
reformers. 

II It fliould be, * here to be repeated/ 

f The pope (huts ail vvho diilbnt from him out of the church. 

S £ C T«.] 
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S E C T. V. 

A digrejjion in the modern kind. 

WE, whom the world is pleafed to honour 
with the title of modern authors, Ihould 
never have been able to compafs our great defign of 
an cverlafting remembrance, and never-dying fame, 
if our endeavours had not been fo highly ferviceable 
to the general good of mankind. This, O univerfc, 
is the adventurous attempt of me thy fecretary ; 

^emvis perferre labor em 
Suadety & inducit no£les vigilareferenas* 

To this end, I have feme time fince, with a 
world of pains and art, diffrfted the carcafs^ of human 
nature, and read many ufcful lecfturcs upori'the fevcral 
parts, both containing and contained; 'till at.laft it 
fmelt fo ftrong, I could prefcrve it no longer. UpoA 
which, I have been at a great expence to fit up all 
the bones with exaft contexture, and in due fym- 
metry ; fo that I am ready to iliew a complete ana- 
tomy thereof, to all curious gentlemen and others. 
But not to digrefs farther in the midft of a digrefTion, 
as I have known feme authors inclofe digreflions in 
one another, like a neft of boxes ; I do affirm, that 
having carefully cut up human nature, I have found 
a very ftrangc, new, and important difcovcry ; that 
the public good of iminkind is performed by two 
ways, iiiflriiLtion, and divcifion. And I have far- 
ther proved in my faid fLveral readings, (which per- 

Vol. IL I . haps; 
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haps the world may one day fee, if I can prevail 
any friend to fteal a copy, or on any certain gen 
man of my admirers to be very importunate) 1 
as mankind is now difpofed, * he receives mi 
greater advantage by being diverted than inflrudt 
his epidemical difcafes being faftidiofity, amorp 
and ofcitation ; whereas in the prefent univerfal c 
pire of wit and learning, there feems but little ir 
ter left for inftrudlion. However, in complia 
with a Icflbn of great age and authority, I have 
tempted carrying the point in all its heights ; i 
accordingly throughout this divine treatife, h 
Ikilfully kneaded up both together, with a layer 
utile, and a layer of dulcc. 

When I confider how exceedingly our illuftri< 
moderns, have eclipfed the weak glimmering lig 
of the antients, and turned them out of the road 
all fafliiort^ble commerce, to a degree, that c 
choice -f- town-wits, of moft refined accomplil 
ments, are in grave diipute, whether there have be 
ever any antients or not : in which point, we \ 
likely to receive wonderful fatisfadlion, from t 
moft ufcful labours and lucubrations of that wort 
modern. Dr. Bentley: I fay, when I confider 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous mode 
has ever yet attempted a univerfal fyftem, in 

• Neither grammar nor cuftom will allow this mode of expreffio 
the relative, * he,' can never agree with, * mankind :' it (hould cit 
be, * a man is now difpofed, he' Uc. or ' as mankind arc now < 
pofed, they' tfr. 

t The leained pcrfon, here meant by our author, has Im 
endeavouring to annihilate {o many anticnt writers, that, until h( 
pleafed to ftop his hand, it will be dangerous to affirm, whether th 
have been any antients in the world. 
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nail portable volume, of all things that are to be 
nowiH or believed, or imagined, or praftifcd in 
fc. I am however forced to acknowledge, that 
ich an enterprize was thought on fome time ago 
y a great philofopher of* O. Brazile. The me- 
iiod he propofed, was, by a certain curious receipt, 

noftram, ^ich after his untimely death I found 
mong his papers; and do here, out of my great 
f£3<5tion to the modern learned, prefent them with 
:, not doubting it may one day encourage fome 
rorthy undertaker. 

You take fair correft copies, well bound in calf- 
kin and lettered at the back, of all modern bodies 
if arts and fciences whatfoever, and in what language 
ou pleafe. Thcfe you diftil in balneo maria infuf* 
ng quinteffence of poppy Q^S. together with three 
>ints of lethe, to be had from the apothecaries- 
fou cleanfe away carefully thtfordes and capui mor^ 
uum^ letting all that is volatile evaporate. You 
ircferve only the firft running, which is again to be 
liftilled feventeen times, till what remains will 
mount to about two drams. This you keep in a 
flafs vial hermetically fcaled, for one and twenty 
lays. Then you begin your catholick treatife, 
aking every morning farting, firft ihaking the vial, 
hree drops of this elixir, fnuffing it ftrongly up 
rour nofe. It will dilate itfelf about the brain 
where there\ is any) in fourteen minutes, and you 
» 

• This is an imaginary iflnnd, ofkintothat, whuh is cnlici the 
'ainters wii'cs ifland, placed in fome unkno^vn part ot the <)cc;ai» 
accj ly at the fancy of the map mak^r, 

I 2 imme- 
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immediately perceive in your head an infinite num^ 
ber of abftraifts, fummaries, compcndiums, extradh, 
colledlions, medulla's, excerpfa qutedamsy florilegids^ 
and the like, all difpoled into great order, and re- 
ducible upon paper. 

I muft needs own, it was by the afliftance of this 
arcanum, that I, though otherwife impar, have ad- 
ventured upon fo daring an attempt, never atchieved 
or undertaken before, but by a certain author called 
Homer ; in whom, though otherwife a perfon nqt 
without fome abilities, and for an antient, of a toler- 
able genius, I have difcovered many grofs errors, 
which are not to be forgiven his very afhes, if by 
chance any of them arc left. For whereas we arc 
aflurcd, he defigned his work for a * complete body 
of all knowledge, human, divine, political, and me- 
chanic; it is manifeft he has wholly neglcftcd 
fome, and been very imperfedt in the reft. For, 
firft of all, as eminent a cabalift as his difciples 
would reprefent him, his account of the opus mag-- 
num is extremely poor and deficient; he feems to 
have read but very fuperficially either Sendivogus, 
Behmen, or -f- Anthropofophia Theomagica. He 
is alfo quite miftaken about the fphcera pyroplafttca^ 
a negledl not to be atoned for ; and, if the reader 
will admit fo fevere a cenfure, vix crederem auiorem 



* Homerus omncs res humanas pocmatis complexus eft. Xmifk 
in coni>iv» 

t A treatife written about fifty ye^rs ago, by a WclA gentleman of 
Cambridge. His name as I remember, Vaughan, as appears by tlrt 
anfwcr to it written by the learned Dr. Henry Moor It is a piece of 
the moil unintelligible fuflian, that perhaps was ever publifhed in aoy 
language. 

bune 
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Aunc unquam audiviffe ignis vocem. His failings are 
not lefs prominent in Icveral parts of the mechanics. 
For, having read his writings with the utmoft ap- 
plication, ufual among modern wits, I could never 
yet difcover the leaft direction about the ftrudure of 
that ufeful inftrument, a fave-all. For want of 
\^hich, if the moderns had not lent their afliftancc, 
wc might yet have wandered in the dark. But I 
have ftill behind a fault far more notorious to tax 
the author with -, I mean, * his grofs ignorance in 
the common laws of this realm, and in the dodlrine, 
as well as difcipline of the church of England. A 
defed:, indeed, for which both he, and all the an- 
cients, ftand moll juftly cenfured, by my worthy 
and ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton, batchelor of 
divinity, in his incomparable trcatifc of antient and 
modern learning : a book, never to be fufficiently 
valued, whether we confider the happy turns and 
flowings of the author's wit, the great ufcfulnefs of 
his fublime difcoverics upon the fubje<5l of liies and 
fpittle, or the laborious eloc^uence of his ftyle. 
And I cannot forbear doing that author the juftice 
of my public acknowledgements, for the great helps 
and liftings I had out of his incomparable piece, 
while I was penning this treatife. 

But, beiide thefe omiflions in Homer already 
mentioned, the curious reader will alfo obferve feve- 
ral defedls in that author's writings, for which he 
is not altogether fo accountable. For whereas every 

• Mr. Wotton, (to whom our author never gives any quarter) in 
his comparifon of antient and modem learning numbers divinity, law, 
fcfr. among thofe parts of knowledge, wherein we excel the anticnts. 

I 3 branch 
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branch of knowledge has received fuch wonderful 
acquirements fince his age, efpecially within thefe 
laft three years, or thereabouts; it is almoft im- 
poflible, he could be fo very perfed: in modern dif- 
coveries, as his advocates pretend. We freely ac- 
knowledge him to be the inventor of the compafs, 
of gun-powder, and the circulation of the blood; 
but, I challenge any of his admirers to fhew me, in 
all his writings, a compleat account of the fpleen; 
does he not alfo leave us wholly to feek in the art cf 
political wagering ? What can be more defective and 
unfatisfadlory, than his long diflertation upon tea ? 
And as to his method of falivation without mercury, 
fo much celebrated of late, it is, to my own know- 
ledge and experience, a thing very little to be relied on. 
It was to fupply fuch momtntous defeds, that I 
have been prevailed on, after long follicitation, to 
take pen in hand ; and I dare venture to promife, 
the judicious reader fhall find nothing neglefted here, 
that can be of ufe upon any emergency of life, 
I am confident to have included and exhaufled all, 
that human imagination can rife or fall to. Parti- 
cularly, I recommend to the perufal of the learned, 
certain difcoveries, that are wholly untouched by 
others ; whereof I (hall only mention, among a great 
many more, my new help for fmatterers, or the art 
of being deep-learned, and (hallow-read. A curious 
invention about moufe-traps. A univerfal rule of 
reafon, or every man his own carver ; together with 
a moft ufeful engine for catching of owls. All 
which, the judicious reader will find largely treated 
on, in the fevcral parts of this difcourfe. 

I hold. 



-? 
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I hold mjfclf obliged to give as much light as is 
poiTible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I 
am writing : becaufe it is become the fafhion and 
humour moft applauded, among the firft authors of 
this polite and learned age, when they would cor- 
TcA the ill-nature of critical, or inform the igno- 
rance of courteous readers. Befides, there have been 
ieveral famous pieces lately publifhed, both ir, verfc 
and profc, wherein, if the writers had not been 
pleafed, out of their great humanity and afFedion 
to the public, to give us a nice detail of the fub- 
lime and the admirable they contain, it is a thou- 
farA to one, whether we fliould ever have dis- 
covered one grain of either. For my own parti- 
cular, I cannot deny, that whatever I have faid upon 
this occaiion, had been more proper in a preface, 
and more agreeable to the mode, which ufually 
direfts it thither.' But I here think fit to lay hold 
on that great and honourable privilege, of being the 
laft writer; I claim an abfolute authority in right, 
as the frefheft modern, which gives me a d( I'potic 
power over all authors before me. In the ftrength 
of which title, I do utterly difapprove and declare 
againft that pernicious cuflom, of making the pre- 
face a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indifcretion in mon- 
fter-mongers, and other retailers of ftrange fights, 
to hang out a fair large pifture over the door, drawn 
after the life, with a moit eloquent detcription un- 
derneath : this has faved me many a three-pence ; 
for my curiofity was fully fatisficd, and I never of- 

I 4 fered 
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fered to go in, though often invited by the urging 
and attending orator, with his laft moving and 
{landing piece of rhetoric ; Sir, upon my word, we 
are jull going to begin. Such is exaftly the fate 
at this time of prefaces, epiftles, advertifemcnts, in- 
troductions, prolegomena's, apparatus's, to the read- 
ers. This expedient was admirable at firft ; our great 
Dryden has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible fuccefs. He has often faid to 
me in confidence, that the world would have never 
fufpedled him to be fo great a poet, if he had not [ 
aflurcd them fo frequently in his prefaces, that it 
was impoflible they could either doubt, or forget it. 
Perhaps it may be fo; however, I much fear, his 
inftrudions have edified out of their place, and taught 
men to grow wifer in certain points, where he never 
intended they fhould ; for it is lamentable to behold, 
with what a lazy fcorn, many of the yawning readers 
of our age, do now-a-days twirl over forty or fifty 
pages of preface and dedication (which is the ufual 
modern ftint) as if it were fo much Latin. Though 
it muft be alio allowed on the other hand, that a 
very confiderable number * is known to proceed 
critics and wits, by reading nothing elfe. Into 
which two fadlions, I think, all prefent readers may 
juftly be divided. Now for myfelf, I profefs to be 
of the former fort ; and therefore having the modern 
inclination, to expatiate upon the beauty of my owa ■ 
produdlions, and difplay the bright parts of my di£* j 

• It fliould be, * arc* known, to agree with the following plimli^ j 
critics and wits. 

couritb j 
I 
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courfe, I thought beft to do it in the body of the 
work ; where, as it now lies, it makes a very confi- 
derable addition to the bulk of the volume; a cir- 
cumftance by no means to be neglected by a Ikilful 
writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknow- 
ledgment, to an eftablifhed cuftom of our neweft 
authors^ by a long digreflion unfought for, and a 
univerfal cenfure unprovoked ; by forcing into the 
light, with much pains and dexterity, my own ex- 
cellencies, and other men's defaults, with great 
juftice to myfelf, and candour to them, I now hap- 
pily rcfume my fubjeft, to the infinite fatisfadlion 
both of the reader and the author. 

SECT. VI. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 

WE left lord Peter in open rupture with his ♦ 
two brethren ; both, for ever difcarded from 
his houfe, and refigned to the wide world, with 
little or nothing to truft to. Which are circum- 
fiances that render them proper fubjefts for the 
charity of a writer's pen to work on ; fcenes of mifery 
ever affording the faireft harveft for great adventures. 
And in this, the world may perceive the difference, 
between the integrity of a generous author, and that 
of a common friend. The latter, is obferved to ad- 
here clofe -f* in profperity, but on the decline of 

• It {hould be either, « with his two brothers,' or, * with his bro- 
tbreoy' omitting ihe two* 
t • Clofe,' for cjofely. 

fortune, 
6 6 1(^ 'L ^^ 
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fortune, to drop fuddenly off. Whereas, the gene- 
rous author, juft on the contrary, finds his hero ott 
the dunghil, from thence by gradual fteps raifes him 
to a throne, and then immediately withdraws, ex* 
pefting not fo much as thanks for his pains : in 
imitation of which example, I have placed lord Peter 
in a noble houfe, given him a title to wear, and 
money to fpend. There I fhall leave him for fome 
time ; returning where common charity dire(5is mc^ 
to the afliftance of his two brothers,at their loweft ebb. 
However, I (hall by no means forget my charader I 
of an hiftorian to follow the truth ftep by ftep, what^ 
ever happens, or where-cver it may lead me. 

The two exiles, fo nearly united in fortune and ^ 
intereft, took a lodging together; where, at their ' 
firft leifure, they began to refleft on the numberleis 
misfortunes and vexations of their life paft, and could 
not tell on the fuddcn, to what failure in their con- 
dudt they ought to impute them -, when, after fomc 
recolleftion, they called to mind the copy of their , 
father's will, which they had fo happily recovered. 
This was immediately produced, and a firm rcfo- 
lution taken between them, to alter whatever was 
already amifs, and reduce all their future meafures, 
to the ftridteft obedience prefcribed therein « The j 
main body of the will, (as the reader cannot eafil^ 1 
have forgot) confided in certain admirable rules about i 
the wearing of their coats ; in the perufal whereof, 
the two brothers, at every period, duly comparil^ 
the dodlrine with the praftice, there was never fecn 
a wider difference between two things; horribly 
downright tranfgreffions of every point. Upon which 

they 
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they both refolved, without farther delay, to fall 
immediately upon reducing the whole, exactly after 
their father's model. 

But, here it is good to flop the hafty reader, ever 
impatient to fee the end of an adventure, before we 
writers can duly prepare him for it. I am to re- 
cord, that thefe two brothers began to be diftin- 
gui(hed at this time, by certain names. One of 
them defired to be called * MARTIN, and the other 
took the appellation of f JACK. Thefe two had 
lived in much friendOiip and agreement, under the 
tyranny of their brother Peter, as it is the talent of 
fellow-fufFerers to do; men in misfortune, being 
like men in the dark, to whom all colours are the 
fame : but when they came forward into the world, 
and began to difplay themfelves to each other, and 
to the light, their complexions appeared extremely 
different 1 which the prefent" pofture of their affairs, 
gave them fudden opportunity to difcovcr. 

But, here the fcvere reader may juftly tax me as 
a writer of Ihort memory, a deficiency to which a 
true modem, cannot but, of necefHty, be a little 
fubjedt. Becaufe, memory being an employment 
of the mind upon things pad, is a faculty, for which 
the learned in our illuftrious age, have no manner 
of occafion, who deal intirely with invention, and 
ftrike all things out of themfelves, or at lead by col- 
lifion from each other : upon which account, we 
think it highly reafonable to produce our great for- 
getfulnefs, as an argument unanfwerable for our 
great wit. I ought in method to have informed the 

• Martin Luihcr. t ]^^^ Calving 

reader. 
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reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy lord Peter 
tcx>k, and infufed into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up infafhion; never 
pulling off any, as they went out of the mode, but 
keeping on all together ; which amounted in time 
to a medley the moft antic, you can poflibly con- 
ceive ; and this to a degree, that upon the time of 
their falling out, there was hardly a thread of the 
original coat to be feen : but an infinite quantity of 
lace, and ribands, and fringe, and embroidery, and 
points ; I mean only thofe * tagged with filver, for the 
reft fell off. Now this material circumftance hav- 
ing been forgot in due place, as good fortune has 
ordered, comes in very properly here, when the two 
brothers are juft going to reform their veftures into 
the primitive ftate, prefcribed by their father's will. 

They both unanimoufly entered upon this great 
work, looking fometimes on their coats, and feme- 
times on the will. Martin laid the firft hand ; at 
one twitch brought ofFa Inrge handful of points; 
and, with a fecond pull, ftripped away ten dozen 
yards of fringe. But when he had gone thus far, 
he demurred a while : he knew very well, there yet 
remained a great deal more to be done ; however, the 
firft heat being over, his violence began to cool, and 
he refolved to proceed more moderately in the reft 
of the work; having already narrowly efcaped a 
fwinging rent, in pulling off the points, which, be- 
ing tagged with filver (as we have obferved before) 

• Points tagged with filver, are thofe doflrines that promote the 
grcatncfs and wealth of the church, which have been therefore wovea 
dcepeft into the body of popery. 

the 
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the judicious workman had, with much fagacity, 
double fown, to preferve them from falling. Re- 
Iblving therefore to rid his coat of a huge quantity of 
gold lace, he picked up the flitches with much cau- 
tion, and diligently gleaned out all the loofe threads as 
he went, which proved to be a work of time. Then 
he fell about the embroidered Indian figures of men, 
women, and children ; againfl which, as you have 
heard in its due place, their father's teflament was 
extremely exadt and fevere : thefe, with much dex- 
terity and application, were, after a while, quite era- 
dicated, or utterly defaced. For the reft, where 
he obferved the embroidery to be worked fo clofe, 
as not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or 
where it ferved to hide or ftrengthen any flaw in 
the body of the coat, contrafted by the perpetual 
tampering of workmen upon it ; he concluded, the 
wifeft courfe was to let it remain, refolving in no 
cafe whatfoever, that the fubftance of the ftufffhould 
fuflfer injury 5 which he thought the beft method for 
ferving the true intent and meaning of his father's 
will. And this is the neareft account I have been 
able to colleft, of Martin's proceedings upon this 
great revolution. 

But his brother Jack, whofe adventures will be 
fo extraordinary, as to furnifh a great part in the re- 
mainder of this difcourfe, entered upon the matter 
with other thoughts, and a quite different fpirit. 
For the memory of lord Peter's injuries, produced a 
degree of hatred and fpite, which had a much 
greater (hare of inciting him, than any regards after 
his father's commands ; fmce thefe appeared, at beft, 

only 
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only fccondary and fubfervient to the other. How« 
ever, for this medley of humour he made a fliift to 
find a very plaufible name, honouring it with the 
title of zeal ; which is perhaps the moft fignificant 
word, that has been ever yet produced in any lan- 
guage ; as, I think, I have fully proved in my 
excellent analytical difcourfe upon that fubje^; 
wherein I have deduced a hiflori-theo-phyfi-logical 
account of zeal, (hewing how it firft proceeded 
from a notion into a word, and thence, in a hot 
fummer, ripened into a tangible fubftance. This 
work, containing three large volumes in folio, I 
defign very fliortly to publiih by the modern way 
of fubfcription, not doubting but the nobility and 
gentry of the land will give me all poflible en- 
couragement; having had already fuch a tafle of 
what I am able to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brim-full 
of this miraculous compound, reflecting with indig- 
nation upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked 
be the defpondency of Martin, prefaced his refolu- 
tions to this purpofe. What, faid he, a rogue that 
locked up his drink, turned away our wives, cheated 
us of our fortunes ; palmed his damned crufls upon 
us for mutton; and, at lafl, kicked us out olF 
doors ; mufl: we be in his falhions, with a pox ! a 
rafcal, befides', that all the ftreet cries out againft. 
Having thus kindled and inflamed himfelf, as high 
as poflible, and by confequence in a delicate temper 
for beginning a reformation, he fet about the work 
immediately ; and in three minutes made more dif- 
patch, than Martin had done ii;i as many hours. 

For, 
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or, courteous reader, you are given to underftand, 
lat zeal is never fo highly obliged, as when you 
t it a tearing; and Jack, vi^ho doated on that qudity 
[ himfelf, allowed it at this time its full fwing. 
'hus it happened, that ftripping down a parcel of 
lid lace a little too haftily, he rent the main body 
: his coat from top to bottom ; an^Lwhereas his 
lent was not of the happieft in taking up a flitch^ 
s knew no better way, than to darn it again with 
ickthread and a ikewer. But the matter was yet 
[finitely worfc (I record it with tears) when he pro- 
jeded to the. embroidery : for, being clumfy by 
iture, and of temper impatient ; withal, beholding 
illions of ftitches that required the niceft hand, 
id fedateft conftitution, to extricate ; in a great 
ge he fore off the whole piece, cloth and all, and 
iing it into the kennel, and furioufly thus con- 
rjued his career 5 Ah, good brother Martin, faid 
B, do as I do, for the love of God ; ftrip, tear, 
iiU, rend, flay off all, that we may appear as un- 
ke the rogue Peter as it is poflible ; I would not, 
>r a hundred pounds, carry the leaft mark about 
le, that might give occaiion to the neighbours of 
ifpeifting that I was related to fuch a rafcal. But 
lartin, who at this time happened to be extremely 
jgmatic and fedate, begged his brother, of all love, 
3t to damage his coat by any means ; for he never 
ould get fuch another: defired him to confidcr, 
lat it was not their bufinefs to form their actions 
Y any refledion upon Peter, but by obferving the 
lies prefcribed in their father's will. That he 
lould remember, Peter was fUU their brother, 
3 what- 
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whatever faults or injuries he had committed; and 
therefore they fliould, by all means, avoid fuch a 
thought, as that of taking meafures for good and 
evil from no other rule, than of oppofition to him* 
That it was true, the teftament of their good father^ 
was very exaft in what related to the wearing of 
their coats^yet it was no lefs penal and ftridt, in 
prefcribing agreement, and friend fhip, and affedlion 
between them. And therefore, if ftraining a point 
were at all difpenfablc, it would certainly be (b, 
rather to the advance of unity, than increafe of con* 
tradidtion. 

MARTIN had ftill proceeded as gravely as he 
began, and doubtlefs would have delivered an ad- 
mirable ledlure of morality, which might have ex- 
ceedingly contributed to my reader's repofe both of 
body and mind, the true ultimate end of ethics ; 
but Jack was already gone a flight-fhot beyond his 
patience. And as in fcholaftic difputes, nothing 
ferves to roufe the fpleen of him that oppofes fo 
much, as a kind of pedantic afFefted calmnefs in the 
refpondent ; difputants being for the moft part like 
unequal fcales, where the gravity of one fide ad- 
vances the lightnefs of the other, and caufes it to fly 
up, and kick the beam : fo it happened here^ that 
the weight of Martin's argument exalted Jack's 
levity, and made him fly out and fpurn againft his 
brother's moderation. In fhort, Martin's patience 
put Jack in a rage ; but that which moft afflided 
him, was, to oblerve his brother's coat fo well re- 
duced into the ftate of innocence ; while his own 
was either wholly rent to his fhirt ; or thofe placcSg 

which 
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v^bich had cfcaped his cruel clutches, were ftill in 
Peter's livery. So that he looked like .a drunken 
beau, half rifled by bullies ; or like a fre(h tenant 
of Newgate, when he has rcfufed the payment of 
garnifli ; or like a difcovered (hoplifter, left to the 
mercy of Exchange- women *; or like a bawd iii 
her old velvet petticoat, refigned into the fecular 
hands of the mobile. Like any, or like all of thefe, 
a medley of rags and lace, and rents, and fringes^ 
unfortunate Jack did now appear : he would have 
been extremely glad to fee his coat in the condition 
of Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find that of 
Martin, in the fame predicament with his. How- 
ever, fincc neither of thefe was likely to come to 
pafs, he thought fit to lend the whole bufmefs ano-- 
ther turn, and to drefs up necefTity into a virtue. 
Therefore, aftf r as many of the fox's arguments -f- 
as he could mufter up, tor bringing Martin to rea- 
fon, as he called it; or, as he meant it, into his 
own ragged, bobtailed condition ; and obferving he 
faid all to little purpofc ; what, alas I was left for 
the forlorn Jack to do, but after a million of fcurrif 
lities againfl his brother, to run mad with fpleen, 

• The galleries over the piazzns in the Royal Exchange were for* 
merly filled with (hop<;, lifpt chiefly by \Vonifh ; the fime dfe was 
made of a building called the New R xchln gc in the Strand ; this edi- 
fice has been pulled down ; the fhopktepcrs have removed from tha 
Royal Exchange into Cornhill, and tli<* aJjaccnt ftreets ; and there 
ate now no remains of Exchange women, but in ilxcier' chattgc, and 
tbcy are no longer deemed the fird rainiflcrs of faHiion. 

■f The fox in the fahle, who havitig been caught in a trap and loft 
lis tail, ufed many arguments to pciiuadc the rell to cut oiT theirs i 
that the fingaiarity of his deformity might not expofe nim to dcrilija* 

Vol. II. K and 
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and fpite, and contradi<flion. To be (hort, hen 
began a mortal breach between thefe two. Jad 
went immediately to new lodgings, and in a few 
days it was for certain reported^ that he had run oui 
of his wits. In a (bort time after he appeared a- 
broad, and confirmed the report by falling into dM 
oddeft whimiies, that ever a fick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the ftreets began tt 
ialute him with feveral names* Sometimes chc] 
^would call him * Jack the bald ; fometimes, -f* Jad 
with a lantern ; fometimes, % Dutch Jack ; fom& 
times, § French Hugh; fometimes, || Tom tin 
-Beggar ; and fometimes, ^ Knocking Jack of dn 
tiorth. And it was under one, or fome, or all ol 
thefe appellations, which I leave the learned readc 
to determine, that he has given rife to the mol 
illuftrious and epidemic fe<ft of iEolifts; who, wit! 
honourable commemoration, do flill acknowledgi 
the renowned JACK, for their author and foundo* 
Of whofe original, as well as principles, I am no? 
advancing to gratify the world with a very particpb 
account. 

Meltao contingens cunEla leport. 

* That is, Calvin, from cabnut bald, 
t All thofe who pretend to inward light. 
X jack ofLeyden, whojg;ave rife to the Anabaptifb. 
% The Hugonots. 

Il The Gueufcs, by which name fome proteflants in Flandcn ftiA 
calleJ. 

f John Knox, the reformer of Scotland. 
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SECT- VII. 

-/f £greJjion in praife of digreffims. 

I HAVE fometimes heard of an iliad in a nut- 
(hell ; but it has been my fortune to have much 
oftener fcen a nut-fhell in an iliad. There is no 
- doubt that human life has received mod wonderful 
advantages from both ; but to which of the two 
ihc world is chiefly indebted, I ihall leave among 
the curious, as a problem worthy of their utmoft 
enquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think 
the commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to 
the great modern improvement of digreflions : the 
late refinements in knowledge, running parrallel to 
tho(e of diet in our nation, which, among men of 
^ judicious tade, are drelfcd up in various com- 
pounds^ conliuing * in foyps and clio's, fricallcc^s, 
and ragoufts. 

It is true, there is a fort of morofe, detracting, 
ill bred people, who pretend utterly to difrelifh thefc 
polite innovations; and as to the iimilitude from 
diet, they allow the parallel, but are fo bold -f- to 
pronounce the example itfelf, a corruption and de-r 
generacy of tafte. They tell us, that the fafhion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a difh, was at firft 
introduced, in compliance if to a depraved and de-^ 

• * Confiding in/ is not an Englilh phrafe ; it ihould be, ' con- 
fifting of, err.' 

t This is an inaccurate mr dc of fpecch frequently ufcd by olt 
Mtbor* in omitting the ' as ;' it (hould be, *• fo bcl.l as to pr< nounce/ 

X In comptiaact to— better— ' in compliance with, ^c.' 

K 2 bauched 
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bauched appetite, as well as to a crazy conftitution : 
and to fee a man hunting through an olio, after the 
head and brains of a goofe, a widgeon, or a wood- 
cock, is a fign he wants a ftomach and digedion for 
more fubftantial vidluals. Farther, they affirm^ thtt 
digreflions in a book, arc like foreign troops in z 
ftate, which argue the nation to want a heart and 
hands of its own, and often either fubdue the natives, 
or drive them into the moft unfruitful comers. 

But, after all that can be objefted by thefc fupcr- 
cilious cenfors, it is manifeft, the fociety of writers 
would quickly be reduced to a very inconfiderable 
number, if men were put upon making books, with 
the fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpofe. It is acknowledged, that 
were the cafe the fame among us, as with the Greeks 
and Romans, when learning was in its cradle, to be 
reared, and fed, and cloathed by invention ; it would 
be an eafy tafk to fill up volumes upon particular 
occafions, without farther expatiating from the fub- 
jcfts, than by moderate excurfions, helping to ad- 
vance or clear the main defign. But with know- 
ledge it has fared, as with a numerous army, en- 
camped in a fruitful country ; which, for a few days, 
maintains itfclf by the produd of the foil it is on; 
till, provifions being fpcnt, they are fcnt to forage 
many a mile, among friends or enemies, it matters 
not. Mean while the neighbouring fields, trampled 
and beaten down, become barren and dry, affording 
no fuftenance but clouds of duft. 

The whole courfe of things being thus entirely 
changed between us and the ancients, and then^ 

deros 
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dcrns wifely fenfible of it ; we of this age have dif- 
covered a fhorter, and more prudent method, to be- 
come fcholars and wits, without the fatigue of read- 
ing or of thinking. The moft accompliftied way 
of ufing books at prefcnt, is twofold : either firft, 
to fcrve them as fome men do lords, learn their 
titles exaftly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or fecondly, which is indeed the choicer, the pro- 
founder, and politer method, to get a thorough in- 
light into the index, by which the whole book is 
govcrr^ed and turned, like fiflies by the tail. For, 
td enter the palace of learning at the great gate, re- 
quires an expence of time and forms ; therefore 
men of much hafte, and little ceremony, are con- 
tent to get in by the back-door. For, the arts are 
all in a flying march, and therefore more eafily fub- 
dued by attacking them in the rear. Thus phyfi- 
cians difcover the ftate of the whole body, by con- 
fulting only what comes from behind. Thus men 
catch knowledge, by throwing their wit on the pof- 
teriors of a book, as boys do fparrows with flinging 
fait upon their tails. Thus human life is bed un- 
derftood, by the wife man's rule, of regarding the 
end. Thus are the fcierices found, like Hercules's 
oxen, hy tracing them backwards. Thus are old 
iciences unravelled, like old flockings, by begin- 
ning at the foot. 

Befide all this, the army of the fciences has been 
of late, with a world of martial difcipline, drawn 
into its clofe order, fo that a view, or a mufler may 
be taken of it, with abundance of expedition. For 
this great bleffing y/e are wholly indebted to fyftems 

K 3 and 
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and abftrafts, in which the modem fathers of learn- 
ing, like prudent ufurers, fpent their fwcat for the 
.cafe of us their children. For, labour is the feed 
of idlenefs, and it is the peculiar happinefs of our 
noble age, to gather the fruit. 

Now the method of growing Wife, learned, and 
fublime, having become fo regular an affair, and fo 
cftablifhed in all its forms ; the number of writers 
muH; needs have increafed accordingly, and to a pitch 
that has made it of abfolute neccflity for them, to 
interfere continually with each other. Befides, it is 
reckoned, that there is not at this prefent, a fuffi- 
cient quantity of new matter left in nature, to 
furnifli and adorn any one particular fubjeft* to the 
extent of a volume. This I am told by a very 
Ikilful computer, who has given a full demonftra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps mny be objeded againft by thole, 
who maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore 
will not allow, that any fpecies of it can be cx- 
haufted. For anfwer to which, let us examine the 
nobleft branch of modern wit or invention, planted 
and cultivated by the prefent age, and which, of all 
others, has borne the mod and the faired fruit 
For, tho' fome remains c^ it were left us by the an- 
cients, yet have not any of thofe, as I remembcr» 
been tranflated or compiled into iTyftcms for modern 
ufe. Therefore we may affirm to cur own honour, 
that it has, in fome fort, been both invented, and 
brought to a perfcftion by the fame hands. .What 
I mean, is, that highly celebrated talent among the 
njodern wits, of deducing fimilitudes, allufions, awl 

• appU- 
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applications, very furprifing, agreeable, and appofite, 
from the pudenda of either fex, together with their 
proper ufcs. And truly, having obferved how 
little invention bears any vogue, befide what is de- 
rived into thefe channels, I have fometimes had a 
thought, that the happy genius of our age and 
coijntry, was prophetically held forth by that an- 
cient ♦ typical de&ription of the Indian pygmies 5 
whofe ftature did not exceed above two foot'; fed 
quorum pudenda crajiiy et ad talcs uf que pert ingentia^ 
Now, I have been very curious to infpedl the late 
produftions, wherein the beaury of this kind have 
raoft prominently appeared ; and although tTiis vein 
has bled fo freely, and all endeavours have been 
ufed in the power of human breath to dilate, ex- 
tend, and keep it open ; like the Scythians, -|- who 
had a cuftom, and an inftrument, to blow up the 
privities of their mares, that they might yield the 
more milk : yet I am under an apprehenfion, it is 
iiear growing dry, and paft all recovery; and that 
cither fomc ntwfonde of wit fhould, if poflible, be 
provided, or clfe, that we muft e'en be content with 
repetition here, as well as upon all other occafions. 

This will (land as an incontefhble argument, that 
our modern wits are not to reckon upon the infinity 
of matter, for a cot.ftant fupply. What remains 
therefore, but that our lad recourfe muft be had to 
large indexes, and little compendiums ? quotations 
muft be plentifully gathered, and booked in alpha- 
bet! to this end, though authors need be little con- 

• Ctefti^fragm. ^tdfbothm^ + Utr^dJ. I.. 4. 
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fulted, yet critics;, and commentators, and lexicons 
carefully muft. But above all, thofc judicious col- 
ledtors of bright parts, and flowers, and obfervanda's, 
are to be nicely dwelt on, by fome called the ficvcs 
and boulters of learning ; though it is left undeter- 
mined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal; and 
confequently, whether wx are more to value that 
which pafled through, or what ftaid behind. 

By thefe methods, in a few weeks, there ftarts 
up many a writer, capable of managing the pro- 
fcundeft, and moft univcrfal fubjeds. For, what 
though his head be empty, provided his common- 
place book, be full ; and if you will bait him but the 
circumftances of method, and ftyle, and grammari 
and invention ; allow him but the common privi- 
leges of tranfcribing from others, and digrefling from 
himfelf, as often as he fliall fee occafion ; he will 
defire no more ingredients towards fitting up a trca- 
tife, that fhall make a very comely figure on a book- 
feller's fhelf ; there to be prefer ved neat and clean 
for a long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its 
title fairly infcribed on a label ; never to be thumbed 
or greafed by ftudents, nor bound to everlafting 
chains of darknefs in a library : but, when the ful- 
nefs of time is come, Ihall happily undergo the 
trial of purgatory, in order to 4fcend the fky. 

Without thefe allowances, how is it pofliWe, we 
modern wits fhould ever have an opportunity to 
introduce our collcdions, lifted under fo many thou- 
fand heads of a different nature ; for want of which^ 
the learned world would be deprived of infinite de- 
light, as well as inftruftipn, and we ourfclves bu- 
ried 
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ried beyond redrefs, - in an inglorious and undifUn* 
guiihed oblivion ? 

From fuch elements as thefe» I am alive to behold 
the day^ wherein the corporation of authors^can 
Dut-vie all its brethren in the guild. A happinefs 
derived to us^ with a great many others, from our 
Scythian anceftors s among whom the number of 
pens :was .fo infinite, that the * Grecian eloquence 
liadno other way of expreffing it, than by faying, 
dbat in the regions, far to the north, it was hardly 
podible for a man to travel, the very air was fo re* 
plete with feathers. 

' The neceflity of this digreffion, will eafily ex- 
cufe the length ; and I have chofen for it as proper 
at pkoe, as I could readily find. If the judicious 
rtader can afiign a fitter, I do here impower him to 
remove it into any other cdmer he pleafes. And '^ 
I return with great alacrity to purfue a more im- 
portant concern. 

' • Herodot. L. 4. 
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SEC T. VIII. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 

TH E learned * JEoliAs maintain the original 
caufe of all things to be wind, from which 
principle this whole univcxfe was at firft produced, 
and into which it muft at laft be refolved ; that the 
fame breath, which had kindled, and blew up dfe 
flame of nature, (hould one day blow it out : 

S^odprocul a nobis jieSlat fortuna gubernans. 

This is what the adepti underftaniby their anim 
mnndii that is to fay, the fpirit, or breath, or wind 
of the world; for, examine the whole fyftera by 
the particulars of nature, and you will find it not to 
be diiputed. For whether you pleafe to call the 
Jorma tnformans of man, by the name of J^sritus^ 
anhnus^ afflatus ^ or anima ; what are all thefe but 
feveral appellations for wind, which is the ruling 
element in every compound, and into which they all 
reiclvc upon their corruption ? farther, what is life 
itfelf, but, as it is commonly called, the breath of 
our noftrils; whence it is very juftly obferved by 
naturalifts, that wind flill continues of great emolu- 
ment in certain myileries nbt to be named, giving 
occafion for thofe happy epithets ofturgiJus, and «r- 
^tus, applied either to the emttent, or recipient 
organs. •' 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, 
I find the compafs of their doctrine took in two and 

* All pretenders to iiiipinition vfhztSocycr. 

thirty 
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thirty points, wherein it would be tedious to be very 
particular. However, a few of their moft impor- 
tant precepts, deducible from it, are by no means 
to be omitted j among which the following maxim 
was of much weight ; that fince wind' had the maf- 
ter-£hare, as well as operation in every compound, 
by confequence, thofe beings muft be of chief ex- 
ceUtoce^ wherein that frimordium appears moft pro- 
minently to abound; and therefore man is in the 
higheft perfeftion of all created things, as having, 
by the great bounty of philoibphers, been endued 
with three diftinft animds or winds, to which the 
fage /Eolifts, with much liberality, have added a 
fourth of equal neccffity, as well as ornament with 
the other three ; by this quartum principium^ taking 
in our four corners of the world ; which gave oc- 
callon to that renowned cabaliji^ * Bumbaftus, of 
placing the body of man in due position to the four 
cardinal points. 

In confequence of this, their next principle was, 
that man brings with him into the world, a pecu- 
liar portion or grain of wind, which may be called 
a quinta ejfentia^ extraifled from the other four. 
This quinteflence is of a catholic ufe upon all emer- 
gencies of life, is improveable into all arts and 
iciences, and may be wonderfully refined, as well 
as enlarged by certain methods in education. This, 
when blown up to its perfedion, ought not to l).e 
covetoufly hoarded up, ftifled, or hid under a 
bufhel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 

* This is one of the names of Paracelfas ; he was called Chrifto- 
^horns Theophraftns Paracelfns Sumbaftus* 

theft 
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thefe reafons, and others of equal weight, the wiie 
iEolifts affirm, the gift of BELCHING to be the 
hobleft adt of a rational creature. To cultivate 
which art, ^d render it more ferviceable to man- 
kind, they made ufe of feveral methods. At cer- 
tain feafons of the year, you might behold the priefb 
among them, in vaft numbers, with their * mouths 
gaping wide enough againf)' a ftorm. At otha 
times were to be feen feveral hundreds linked toge- 
ther in a circular chain, with every man a pair of 
bellows applied to his neighbour's breech, by which 
they blew up each other to the (hape and fizeof a 
tun ; and for that reafon, with great propriety of 
fpeech, did ufually call their bodies, their veiiels. 
When by thefe, and the like performances, they 
were grown fufficicntly replete, they would imme«- 
diately depart, and difembogue, for the public good, 
a plentiful fhare of their acquirements, into their 
difciplcs chaps. For we muft here obferve, that 
all learning was efteemed among them, to be com- 
pounded from the fame principle. Becaufe, firft, 
it is generally affirmed, or confefTed, that learning 
puffeth men up : and fecondly, they proved it by 
the following fyllogifm ; words are but wind ; and 
learning is nothing but words ; ergo^ learning is lich 
thing but wind. For this reafon, the philofophers 
amoni; them, did, in their fchools, deliver to their 
pupils, all their dodlrines and opinions, by eru6latioDi 
wherein they had acquired a wonderful eloquenoCi 
and of incredible variety. But the great chara(fberiftiC| 

* This is meant of thof^ feditious prcacbers, who blow np thciMi 
of ret>eUioo; Ufc. 

by 
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^hich their chief fagcs were bcft diftioguiihed^ 
a certain ppfition of countenance^ which gave 
oubted intdligcnce^ to what degree or propor- 
, the fpirit agitated the inward mafs. For, 
r certain gripings» the wind and vapours iffuing 
h^ having firft by their turbulence and con- 
ions within, cauied an earthquake in man's lit- 
i¥orld> didorted the mouthy bloated the cheeks^ 
* gave the ej^ a terrible kind of relievo ; at 
1 junctures all their belches were received for 
ed, the fourcr the better, and fwallowed with 
lite confolation by their meager devotees. And, 
ender thcfe yetmorc complete, becaufe the breath 
nan*s life is in his noftrils, therefore the choiceft, 
I edifying, and moft enlivening belches, were 
' wifely conveyed through that vehicle, to give 
a a tinAure as they paiTed. 
[Tieir gods were the four winds, whom they 
{hipped, as the fpirits that pehrade and enliven 
univerfe, and as thofe from whom alone all in- 
Ition can properly be faid to proceed. How- 
•, the chief of thefe, to whom they performed 
adoration of 'f- latria, was the almighty North ; 
mcient deity, whom the ^habitants of Megalo- 
s in Greece, had likewife in the higheft reve* 
:e : J omnium deorum Boream maxinie celibrant. 
s god, though endued with , ubiquity, was yet 
X)fed, by the profounder iEolifts, to poflcfs one 
iliar habitation, or (to fpcak in form) a cesium 

[t fhould be, given. 

Latria is that worfhip which is paid only to the fuj^reme Deity. 

Paufan. L. 8. ' 
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empyraum^ wherein he was more intimately prefent 
This was fituated in a certain region, well known 
to the ancient Greeks, by them called, ZmtU, or 
the land of darknefs. And although many contro- 
verfies have arifen upon that matter, yet fo much ii 
undifputed ; that from a region of the like denomi- 
nation, the moft refined iEolifls have borrowed their 
original ; whence, in every age, the zealous among 
their priefthood have brought over their choiceft in« 
fpiration, fetching' it with their own hands from 
Jie fountain-head in certain bladders, and diiploding 
it among the fe^taries in all nations, who did, and 
do, and ever will, daily gafp and pant after it. 

Now, their myfteries and rites were performed 
in this manner. It is well known among the learn- 
ed, that the virtuofo's of former ages, had a contri- 
vance for carrying and prcferving winds in caiks or 
barrels, which was of great afliftance upon long fca 
voyages ; and the lofs of fo ufeful an art at prefent, 
is very much to be lamented; although, I know 
not "how, with great negligence omitted by * Pan- 
cirollus. It was an invention afcribed to iEolus 
himfelf, from whom this fedt is denominated ; and 
who, in honour of their founder's memory, have 
to this day preferved great numbers of thofe barrel^ 
whereof they fix one in each of their temples, firft 
beating out the top ; into this barrel, upon folemn 
days, the prieft enters ; where, having before duly 
prepared himfelf by the methods already defcribecj^ ^ 
a fecret funnel is allb conveyed from his pofleriors 

• An iuthor who writ Dc Artibus pcrditis, &c. of arts loft, uAd 
arts invented. 

t» 
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the bottoni of the barrel^ which admits new fup- 
ilics of infpiratibn, from a northern chink or crany. 
¥hereupon» you behold him fwcU immediately td 
he fhape and fize of his veflel. In this pofture he 
lifimbogues whole tempefts upon his auditory, as 
be fpirit from beneath gives him utterance; which. 
Suing ex ^dytis et penetraliius, is not performed 
vidiout much pdn and gripings. And, the wind, 
n breaking forth, * deals with his face as it doet 
Rth dM of die fca, firft blackening, then wrinkling, 
nd at laft, burfting it into a foam. It is in this 
;uife, the facred iEolift delivers his oracular belches 
o his panting diiciples ; of. whom, ibme are greedily 
;aping after the fanflified breath ; others are all the 
vhile hymning out the praifes of the winds ; and, 
fcntly wafted to and fro by their own humming, 
[o thus teprefent the foft breezes of their deitici 
ppeafed. * 

It is from this cuftom of the pricfts, that feme 
udiors maintain thefe iEolifts to have been very 
ncient in the world. Becaufe the delivery of their 
nyfteries, which I have juft now mentioned, apN. 
)ears exaAly the fame with that of other ancient 
yracles, ^hofc infpirations were owing to certain 
iibterraneous effluviums of wind, delivered with the 
ame pain to the prieft, and much about the fame 
nfluence on the people. It is. true indeed, that 
hefe were frequently managed and direfted by fe» 
nale officers, whofe organs were underftood to be 

* This is an exaft defcription of the changes made in the face b/ 

nthuiiaftic preachers. 

• ' better 
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better difpofed for the admiflion of thofe oracular 
gufts, as entering and palling up through a recep- 
tacle of grater capacity, and caufmg alfo a pruriency 
by the way, fuch as, with due management, hath 
been refined from carnal into a fpiritual extafy. And, 
to ftrengthen this profound conjedure, it is farther 
infifted, that this cuftom, of * female pricfts, is 
kept up ftill in certain refined colleges of our mo- 
dem /Eolifts, who are agreed to receive their infpi- 
ration derived through the receptacle aforefaid, like 
their anceftors, the fybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he gives 
the fpur and bridle to his thoughts, does never flop, 
but naturally fallies out into both extremes, of high 
and low, of good and evil ; his firfl flight of fancy, 
commonly tranfports him to ideas of what is moft 
perfe(fl, finifhed, and exalted ; till having foared out 
of his own reach and fight, not well perceiving 
how -f- near the frontiers of heighth and depth bor- 
der upon each other; with the fame courfe and 
wing, he falls down plum into the lowefl: bottom 
of things; like one who travels the eaft into the 
weft ; or like a ftrait line drawn by its own length 
into a circle. Whether a tinfture of malice in our 
natures, makes us fond of furnifhing every bright 
idea, with its reverfe; or, whether rcafon, reflefting 
upon the fum of things, can, like the fun, fervc 
only to enlighten one half of the globe, leaving thp 
other half by ncceflity under fhadc and darknefs ; or* 



• Quakers, who fulTcr their women to preach aoi pray. 
t Near, for nearly- 
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whether fancy, flying up to the imagination of what 
is higheft and beft, becomes over-(hort, and (pent, 
and weary, and fuddenly falls, like a dead bird of 
paradife, to the ground : or whether, after all thefe 
mctaphifical conjedlures, I have not entirely miflcd 
the true reafon; the propofition however, which 
has flood me in fo much circumftance, is alto- 
gether true; that as the moft uncivilized parts of 
mankind, have fome way or other climbed up into 
the conception of a god, or fupreme power ; (o they 
have feldom forgot to provide their fears with cer- 
tain ghaftly notions, which, inftead of better, have 
fcrved them pretty tolerably for a devil. And this 
proceeding feems to be natural enough; for it is 
with men, whofe imaginations are lifted up very 
high, after the fame rate, as with thofe, whofe 
bodies are fo; that as they are delighted with the. 
advantage of a nearer contemplation upwards, fo 
they are equally terrified with the difmal profpeft 
of the precipice below. Thus, in the choice of a 
devil, it has been the ufual method of mankind, to 
fingle out fome being, either in ad, or in vifion, 
which was. in moft antipathy to the god they had 
framed. Thus alfo the kd: of iEolifts poflefled 
themfelves with a dread, and horror, and hatred of 
two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and the 
deities they adored, perpetual enmity was eftablifli- 
cd. The firft of thefe was the * camelion, fworn 
foe to in(piration, who in fcorn devoured large in- 

• I do not well underdand what the author aims at here, any more 
than by the terrible monfter, mentioned in the following lines, called 
AleultH a nh'Ht^ which is the ¥rtn<h name for a windmill. 

Vol. II. L fluences 
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fluences of their god, without refunding the fmallcA 
blaft by cruftation. The other was a huge terrible 
monftcr, called Moulinavent, who, with four ftrong 
arms, waged eternal battle with all their divinities, 
dexteroufly turning to avoid their blows, and repay 
them with intereft. 

Thus furniflied, and fet out with gods, as well 
as devils, was the renowned fedt of Solids, which 
makes Sit this day fo illuflrious a figure in the world, 
and whereof, that polite nation of Laplanders are, 
beyond all doubt, a mod authentic branch; of 
whom I therefore cannot, without injuftice, here 
omit to make honourable mention ; fmce they ap- 
pear to be fo clofely allied in point of intereft, as 
well as inclinations, with their brother iEolifts 
among us, as not only to buy their winds by whole- 
fale from the fame merchants, but alfo to retail them 
after the fame rate and method, and to cuftomers 
much alike. 

Now, whether the fyftem here delivered was 
wholly compiled by Jack ; or, as fome writcjTs be- 
lieve, rather copied from the original at Delphos, 
with certain additions and emendations, fuited to the 
times and circumftances ; I fhall not abfolutely de- 
termine. This I may affirm, that Jack gave it at 
leafli a new turn, and formed it into the fame drefs 
and model, as it lies deduced by me. 

I have long fought after this opportunity of doings 
juftice to a fociety of men, for whom I have a pe- 
culiar honour ; and whofe opinions, as well as prac* 
tices, have been extremely mifreprefented, and tra- 
duced, by the malice or ignorance of their adverfa-- 

riei. 
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rics. For, I think it one of the greatcft, and bcft 
of human adtions, to remove prejudices, and place 
things in their trued and faired lights which I 
therefore boldly undertake, without any regards of 
my own, befide the confcience, the honour, and 
the thanks. 

SECT. IX. 

A SgreJJion concerning the original^ the ufe and im^ 
provement ^/^madnefs in a commonwealth: 

NOR (hall it any ways detrad: from the juft 
reputation of this famous fedt, that its rife 
and inftitution are owing to fuch an author, as I 
have defcribed Jack to be ; a perfon whofe intellec- 
tuals wrre overturned, and his brain (haken out of 
its natural pofition ; which we commonly fuppofe 
to be a diflemper, and call by the name of madnefs 
or phrenzy. For, if we take a furvey of the great- 
eft a^ons, that have been performed in the world, 
under the influence of fingle men ; which are, the 
cftablifhment of new empires by conqueft ; the ad- 
vance and progrefs of new fchemes in philofophy ; 
and the contriving, as well as the propagating of 
new religions ; we (hall find the authors of them all, ^ 
to have been perfons, whofe natural reafon had ad- 
mitted great revolutions from their diet, their educa- 
tion, the prevalency of fome certain temper, together 
with the particular influence of air and climate. 
Befides, there is fomething individual in human 
minds, that eafily kindles, at the accidental approach 
and coUifion of certain circumftances, which, though 

L 2 of 
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of paultry and mean appearance, do often flame out 
into the greateft emergencies of life. For, great 
turns arc not always given by ftrong hands, but by 
lucky adaption, and at proper feafons ; and it is of 
no import, where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. For, the upper 
region of man, is furniflied like the middle region 
of the air; the materials arc formed from caufes of 
the wideft difference, yet produce at laft the fame 
fubftancc and cfFedl. Mifts arife from the earth, 
fleams from dunghils, exhalations from the fea, and 
fmoke from fire ; yet all clouds are the fame in com- 
pofition, as well as confcquences ; and the fumes 
iiTuing from a jakes, will furnifli as comely and ufe- 
ful a vapour, as incenfe from an altar. Thus far, I 
fuppofe, will eafily be granted me ; and then it 
will follow, that as the face of nature never produces 
rain, hut when it is over-cafl and difturbed ; fo 
human underflanding, feated in the brain, mufl be 
troubled and overfprcad by vapours, afcending from 
die lower faculties to water the invention, and ren- 
der it fruitful. Now, although thefe vapours, (as 
it has been already faid) are of as various original, 
as thofc of the ikies ; yet the crops they produce, 
diflfer both in kind and degree, merely according to 
the foil. I will produce two inflanccs, to prove and 
explain what I am now advancing. 

* A certain great prince raifed a mighty army, 
filled his coffers with infinite treafures, provided an 
invincible fleet, and all this, without giving the leafl 

* This was Harry the Great of France. 

part 
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part of his dcfign to bis greateft miniftcrs, or his 
neareft favourites. Immediately the whole world 
was alarmed ; the neighbouring crowns in trembling 
expeftations, towards what point the florm would 
burft ; the fmall politicians every- where forming 
profound conjedures. Some believed, he had laid 
a fcheme for univerfal monarchy j others, after much 
infight, determined the matter to be a projedl for 
pulling down the pope, and fetting up the reformed 
religion, which had once been his own. Some 
again of a deeper fagacity, fent him into Afia to 
fubdue the Turk, and recover Paleftine. In the 
midft of all thefe projeds and preparations, a certain 
* ftate-furgeon, gathering the nature of the difeafe 
by thefe fymptoms, attempted the cure, at one 
blow performed the operation, broke the bag, and 
out flew the vapour; nor did any thing want to 
render it a complete remedy, only, that the prince 
unfortunately happened to die in the performance. 
Now is the reader -f- exceeding curious to learn, 
whence this vapour took its rife, which had fo long 
fct the nations at a gaze ; what fecret wlieel, what 
hidden fpring, could put into motion fo wonderful 
an engine. It viras afterwards difcovered, that the 
movement of this whole machine had been dircifted 
by an abfcnt fcMiiale, whofe eyes had raifed a protu- 
berancy, and before emiffion fhe was removed into 
an enemy's country. What fliould an unhappy 
prince do in fuch ticklirti circumftances as thefe ? 

• Ravillar, who Habbcd Henry the Great in his coach, 
f It Ihould he, exceedingly. 

I' 3 he 
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he tried in vain the poet's never-failing receipt rf 
corpora quaque ', for, 

Idque petit corpus ^ mens unde ejlfaucia amore: 
Vndeferitur, eo tenditf gejiitque coire. Lucr. 

Having to no purpofe ufed all peaceable endea- 
vourSj the colle<fled part of the femen, raifed and in- 
flamed, became aduft, converted to choler, turned 
head upon the fpinal dudt, and afcended to the brain : 
the very fame principle, that influences a bully to 
break the windows of a whore who has jilted him, 
naturally ftirs up a great prince, to raife mighty 
armies, and dream of nothing but fleges, battles, 
and vi<flories. 



'Teterrima belli 



Caufa- 



The other * inftance is what I have read fome* 
where in a very ^tient author, of \ mighty king, 
who, for the fpace of above thirty years, amufed 
himfelf to take, and lofe towns ; beat armies, and 
be beaten ; drive princes out of their dominions > 
fright children from their bread and butter ; bum^ 
lay wafte, plunder, dragoon, maflacre fubjedt and 
flranger, friend and foe, male and female. It is 
recorded, that the philofophers of each country^ 
ivere in grave difpute upon caufes natural, moral, 
and political, to find out where they fhould aflign 
an original folution of this phaenomenon. At laft, 
tlie vapour or fpirit, which animated the hero's 
brain, being in perpetual circulation, feized upoQ 

♦ flus is meant cf the prcfent Frcncli King, Lewis XIV. 

5 that 
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• that region of the human body, fo renowned for 
furnifhing the * ziieta occidentalism and gathering 
there into a tumor, left the reft of the world for that 
.time in peace. Of fuch mighty confequence it is, 
where thofe exhalations fix ; and of fo little, from 
whence they proceed. The fame fpirits, which, in 
their fuperior progrefs, would conquer a kingdomi 
defcending upon the anus, conclude in a fiftula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
Schemes in philofophy, and fearch till we can find, 
from what faculty of the foul, the difpofition arifes 
an mortal man, of taking it into his head to advance 
new iyftems, with fuch an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impoflible to be known : from 
what feeds this difpofition fprings, and to what 
quality of human nature, thefe grand innovators 
have been indebted, for their number of difciples. 
Becaufe it is plain, that feveral of the chief among 
them, both anticnt and modern, were ufually mif- 
taken by their adverfaries, and indeed by all, except 
their own followers, to have been perfons crazed, 
or out of their wits ; having generally proceeded, 
in the common courfe of their words and aftions, by 
a method very different from the vulgar dilates of 
unrefined reafon'; agreeing for the mofl part in their 
feveral models, with their prefent undoubted fuc- 
ceflbrs in the academy of modern Bedlam; whofe 

• Paracclfus, who was (o famous for chymiftry, tried an experiment 
epoD human excrement, to make a perfume of it; which, when 
he had brought to perfcclion, he called ziheta occidentalism or weftcrn 
civet, the back parts of man (according to his divifion mentioned by 
the author, page 163.) being the weft. 

L 4 merits 
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merits and principles I fhall farther examine in due 
place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, 
ApoUonius, Lucretius, Paracelfus, Des Cartes, and . 
others ; who, if they were now in the world, tied 
faft, and feparate from their followers, would, ia 
this our undiflinguifhing age, incur manifeft danger 
of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and dark 
chambers, and flraw. For, what man in the natu- 
ral ftate or courfe of thinking, did ever conceive it 
in his power, to reduce the notions of all man- 
kind, exadly to the fame length, and breadth, and 
heighth of his own ? yet, this is the firft humble 
and civil defign of all innovators in the empire of 
realbn, Epicurus modeftly hoped, that one time 
or other, a certain fortuitous concourfe of all men's 
opinions, after perpetual juftlings, the (harp with 
the fmooth, the light and the heavy, the round and 
the fquare, would, by certain clinamina, unite in the 
notions of atoms and void, as thefe did in the 
originals of all things. Cartefius reckoned to fee, 
before he died, the fentiments of all philofopherf, like 
fo many IclTer ftars in his romantic fyftem, wrapped 
iind drawn within his own vortex. Now, I would 
gladly be informed, how it is poffible to account 
for fuch imaginations as thefe in particular men, 
without r; courfe to my pha?nomenon of vapours, 
efccnding from the lower faculties to over-fhadow 
the brain, and there difhlling into conceptions, for 
which the narrownefs of our mother tongue has not 
yet afligned any other name, befide that of madnefi 
or phrenzy. Let us therefore now conjefture how 
it comes to pafs, that none of thefp great prefcriberSs 

dQ 
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do ever fail * providing themfelves and their notions, 
with a number of implicite difciples. And, I think, 
the reafon is eafy to be afligned : for» there is a pe* 
culiar ftring in the harmony of human underftand- 
ing, which in feveral individuals is exa(5l]y of the 
£ime tuning. This if you can dexteroufly fcrew 
up to its right key, and then ftrike gently upon it ; 
whenever you have the good fortune to light among 
thofe of the fame pitch, they will, by a fecret ne- 
cefTary lympathy, ftrike exactly at the fame time. 
And in this one circumftance lies all the fkill or 
luck of the matter ; for if you chance to jar the 
ftring among thofe, who are either above or below 
your own heighth, inflead of fubfcribing to your 
do&ine, they will tie you faft, call you mad, and feed 
you with bread and water. It is therefore a point of 
the niceft condudt, to diftinguifh and adapt this 
noble talent, with refpedt to the differences of per- 
ions and of times. Cicero underftood this very 
well, when writing to a friend in England, with a 
caution, among other matters, to beware of being 
cheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it feems, 
in thofe days were as errant rafcals as they are now) 
has thefe remarkable words : "f* £/? quod gaudeas te 
in ijia loca venijfey ubi aliquid fapere viderere. For, 
to fpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal mifcarriage fo 
ill to order affairs, as to pafs for a fool in one 
company, when in another you might be treated as 

• This is nngrammatical. It fhould be, do ever fell to provide them- 
felves, ^c. or if the participle be ufed, it fhould be, do never fail 
sof providing, lie. 

t Epift. ad f am. Txcbatb. 

a philo- 
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a philofophcr. Wliich I defire fome certain gea» 
tlemen of my acquaintance to lay up in their hearty 
as a very fealbnable innuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal miflake of diat 
worthy gentleman, my moft ingenious friend, Mr, 
Wotton : a perfon, in appearance, . ordained for 
great defigns, as well as performances; whether, 
you will coniider his notions or his looks, furely no 
man ever advanced into the public, with fitter qua- 
lifications of body and mind, for the propagation cf 
a new religion. Oh, had thofe happy talent^ 
mifapplied to vain philofophy, been turned into 
their proper channels of dreams and vifions» where 
diflortion of mind and countenance are of fudi 
fovereign ufe ; the bafe detracting world would not 
then have dared to report, that fomething is amift, 
that his brain has undergone an unlucky ihake; 
which even his brother modernills themfelveSt like 
iingrates, do whifper fo loud, that it reaches up to 
the very garret I am now writing in* 

Laftly, whofoever pleafes to look into the foun- 
tains of enthuiiafm, from whence in all ages have 
eternally proceeded fuch fattening ilreams, will find 
the fpring head, to have been as troubled and muddy, 
as the current : of fuch great emolument is a tinc- 
ture of this vapour, which the world calls mad- 
nefs, that without its help, the world would not 
only be deprived of thofe two great blefiings, coo- 
quells iind fyftcms, but even all mankind, would 
unhappily be reduced to the fame belief in things 
invilible. Now, the former pojlulatum being heldj 
that it is of no import from what originals tliis vapour 

proceed^ ' 
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XMOods, but either in what angles it ftrikes and 
reads over the underftanding, or upon what fpecies 
' brain it afcends ; it will be a very delicate point 
> cut the feather, and divide the feveral reafons to 
nice and curious reader, how this numerical differ- 
icc in the brain, can produce effcifts of fovaft a 
Inference from the fame vapour, as to be the fole 
oinC of individuation, between Alexander the Great, 
ock of Leydcn, and Monfieur Pes Cartes. The 
icfent argument is the moft ab(lra<fted, that ever I 
Bgaged in ; it ftraihs my faculties to their higheft 
bretch : and I defire the reader to attend with the 
itmoft perpenfity ; for I now proceed to unravel this 
jiotty point. 
* There is in mankind a certain * ♦ * 

Hicmulta ♦♦*♦*♦ 
iefiderantur. *♦***♦ 

* * * And this I take to be a clear 
blution of the matter. 

Having therefore fo narrowly pafled through this 
ntricate difficulty, the reader will, I am fure, agree 
i?vith me in the conclufion; that if the moderns 
mean by madnefs, only a difturbance or tranfpofition 
of the brain, by force of certain vapours iffuing up 
from the lower faculties ; then has this madnefs 
been the parent of all thofe mighty revolutions, that 
have happened in empire, in philofbphy, and in 

^ Here it aootlier defed in die manufcript ; but I think the aothor 
did wifely, and that the matter, which thus drained his faculties, was 
pot worth a iblution ; and it were well if all mctaphyiical cobweb 
^blcmt Trere po othemife anjwc^* 

religion. 
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religion. For, the brain^ in its natural po&t 
and (late of ferenity, difpofes its owner to pafs 
life in the common forms, without any thoug 
of fubduing multitudes to his own power, his i 
fons, or his vifions ; and the more he fliapes 
underftanding by the pattern of human leami 
the lefs he is inclined to form parties, after his pa 
cular notions ; bccaufe that inilrudts him in 
private infirmities, as well as in the flubborn ig 
ranee of the people. But when a man's h 
gets adride on his reafon ; when imagination i 
cuffs with the fenfes ; and common underfla 
ing, as well as common fenfe, is kicked out 
doors ; the lirft profelytc he makes, is himfelf ; 
when that is once compafTed, the difficulty is 
fo great in bringing over others ; a ftrong delu 
always operating from without, as vigoroufl) 
from within. For, cant and vifion, are to the 
and the eye, the fame that tickling is to the toi 
Thofe entertainments and plcafures we mod v; 
in life, are fuch as dupe and play the wag \ 
the fenfes. For, if we take an examination of v 
is generally underftood by happinefs, as it has rcfj 
cither to the underftanding or the fenfes, we ( 
find all its properties and adjundls, will herd ui 
this fliort definition i that it is a perpetual poilef 
of being well deceived. And firft, with relatioi 
the mind or underftanding, it is manifeft, ^^ 
mighty advantages fiftion has over truth ; and 
reafon is juft at our elbow, becaufe imaginai 
can build nobler fcenes, and produce more wonc 
ful revolutions, than fortune or nature will \h 

expc 
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cpcnce to furnifli. Nor is mankind fo much to 
kme, in * his choice thus determining him, if 
c confider that the debate merely lies between 
ings paft, and things conceived : and fo the quef- 
)n is only this ; whether things, that have place 

the imagination, may not as properly be faid to 
ift, as thofe that are fcated in the memory ; which 
ay be juflly held in the affirmative, and very much 

the advantage of the former, fmce this is acknow- 
Jgcd to be the womb of things, and the other 
lowed to be no more than the grave. Again, if 
5 take this definition of happinefs, and examine it 
ith reference to the fenfes, it will be acknowledged 
:>ndcrfully adapt. How fading and infipid do all 
^jefts accoft us, that are not conveyed in the 
hide of dclufion ! how flirunk is every thing, as 
appears in the glafs of nature ! fo that if it were 
)t for the affiftance of artificial mediums, falfe 
jhts, rcfraftcd angles, varnifh and tinfel ; there 
ould be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoy- 
cnts of mortal men. If this were ferioufly con- 
lercd by the world, as I have a certain reafon to 
Ipedl it Jiardly will, men would no longer reckon 
nong their high points of wifdom, the art of ex- 
iling weak fides, and publifhing infirmities; A 
nployment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
orfe than that of unmafking, which, I think, 
as never been allowed fair ufage, either in the 
orld, or the play-houfe. 

* Here, as was obierved on a iimilar occafion, hb, is very impro- 
Tly pat in agreement with, mankind ; and what follows is ungram<> 
atical. It ought either to be, in his choice*s thus determining him ; 
g in being thus determined in his choice. 

In 
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In the proportion that credulity is a more pea 
ful poiTeilion of the mind» than curic^ty; fo 
preferable is that wifdom, which converies a|»i 
the furface, to that pretended philo(bphy, wb 
enters into the depth of things^ and then gob 
gravely back with informations and difcoveries, i 
in the infide they are good for nothing. The t 
fenfes^ to which all objeds firft addrcfs theaifefa 
are the fight and the touch ; thefe never exam 
farther than the colour, the (hape, the fizc, i 
whatever other qualities dwell, or are drawn 
art upon the outward of bodies; and then coi 
reafon officioufly with tools for cutting, and op 
ing, and mangling, and piercing, offering to 
monftrate, that they are not of the fame confific 
quite through. Now I take all this to be the 
degree of perverting nature ; one of whofe etti 
laws it is, to put her befl furniture forward, i 
therefore, in order to fave the charges of all i 
cxpenfive anatomy for the time to come, I do 1 
think fit to inform the reader, that in fuch c 
clufions as thefe, reafon is certainly in the right; 
that in mod corporeal beings, which have fii 
under my cognizance, the outfide has been infini 
preferable to the in : whereof I have been fu 
convinced from fome late experiments. LaA 11 
I faw a woman flayed, and you will hardly b^ 
how much it altered her perfon for the im 
Yeflcrday I ordered the carcafe of a beau li 
ilripped in my prefence ; when we were all am 
to find fo many unfufpedted faults under one 
of cloaths. Then I laid open his brain, his b 
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and his fplecn : but I plainly perceived at every 
operation^ that the farther wc prcKceded, we found 
the defefls increafe upon us in number and bulk : 
from all which, I juftly formed this conclufion to 
myfelf ; that whatever philofophcr or projedor^ can 
find out an art to folder and patch up the flaws and 
imperfeftions of nature, will defcrvc much better 
of mankind, and teach us a more ufeful fciencc, 
than that fb much in prefent efteem, of widening 
and cxpofi'ng them, like him, who held anatomy to 
be the ultimate end of phyfic. And he, whofc 
fortunes and difpofitions have placed him in a con^ 
venient ftation to enjoy the fruits of this noble art ; 
he that can with Epicurus content his ideas with 
the films and images, that fly off upon his fcnfes 
from the fuperficies of things ; fuch a man, truly 
wife, creams off nature, leaving the four and the 
dregs, for philofophy ancl realbn to lap up. This 
is the fublime and refined point of felicity, called 
the pofleffion of being well deceived; the fcrenc 
peaceful flate, of being a fool, among knaves. 

But to return to madnefs. It is certain, that ac«* 
cording to the fyftem I have above deduced, every 
fpecies thereof proceeds from a redundancy of va- 
pours; therefore, as fome kinds of phrenzy give 
double (bcngth to the finews, fo there are of other 
ipecies, which add vigour, and life, and fpirit to the 
brain: now, it ufually happens, that ihefe aftive fpirits, 
getting pofTcffion of the brain, refcmble thofc that 
haunt other wafte and empty dwellings, which, for 
want of bufinefs, either vanifh, and carry away a 
piece of the houfe, or elfe flay at home, and fling 

it 
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it all out of the windows. By which^ are myfti- 
cally difplayed the two principal branches of mad- 
nefs, and which, fomc philofophers, not confider- 
ing fo well as I, have mifbiken to be different in their 
caufes, overhaftily afligning the firft to deficiencyi ■ 
and the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifeil, from what I have 
here advanced, that the main point of {kill and ad- 
drefs is, to furnifli employment for this redundancy 
of vapour, and prudently to adjuft the feafon of it; 
by which means, it may certainly become of cardi- 
nal and catholic emolument, in a commonwealth. 
Thus one man, chufing a proper jundture, leaps into 
a gulph, thence' proceeds a hero, and is called the 
j&ver of his country : another, atchieves the fame 
cnterprize, but, unluckily timing it, has left the 
brand of madnefs fixed as a reproach upon his me- 
mory : upon fo nice a diftindion, are wc taught 
to repeat the name of Curtius, with reverence and 
love ; that of Empedocles, with hatred and con- 
tempt. Thus alfo it is ufually conceived, that the 
elder Brutus only perfonated the fool and mad-man, 
for the good of the public ; but this was nothing 
clfe, than a redundancy of the fame vapour long 
mifapplied, called by the Latins, Ingenimn par nt- 
gotiis ; or, to tranilate it as nearly as I can, a fort 
of phrenzy, never in its right element, till you tsJw 
it up in the bufinefs of the ftate. 

Upon all which, and many other reafons of equd 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long fought for, of 
recommending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir 

Edward 
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Edward Seymour, Sir Chriftopher Mufgrave, Sir 
John Bowls, John How, Efq; and other patriots 
concerned, that they would move for leave to bring 
in a bill, for appointing commiflloncrs to infpeft 
into Bedlam, and the parts adjacent ; who (hall be 
impowered to fend for perfons, papers, and records ; 
to examine into the merits and cjualifications of every 
ftudent and profeffor ; to obferve with utmoft ex- 
aftnefs their fcveral difpofitions and behaviour; by 
which means, duly diftinguin)ing and adapting their 
talents, they might produce admirable inftrumcnts for 
the feveral offices in a ftate, -j- * * « * ♦ civil and 
military; proceeding in fuch methods as I fhall 
here humbly propofe. And I hope the gentle 
reader will give fome allowance to my great foUi- 
citudes in this important affair, upon account of the 
high efteem I have borne that honourable fociety, 
whereof I had fome time tlie happinefs to be an 
unworthy member. 

Is any fludent tearing his ftraw in piece-meal, 
fwearing and blafpheming, biting his grate, foaming 
at the mouth, and emptying his piiTpot in the 
ipeftators faces ? let the right worfliipful the com- 
miffioners of infpedlion give him a regiment of dra- 
goons, and fend him into Flanders among the reft. 
Is another eternally talking, /puttering, gaping, baw- 
ling in a. found without period or article ? what 
wonderful talents are here miflaid ! let him be fur- 
nifhed immediately with a green bag and papers, 
and J three pence in his pocket, and away with 

t Bcclefiallical. 

t A lawyer's coach hire, when four together, from any of the inns 
of court to Weilminfler. 

Vol. II. M him 
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him to Wcftminfter-Hall. You will find a third 
gravely taking the dimcnfions of his kennel ; a per- 
fon of forefight and infight, though kept quite in 
the dark; for why, like Mofes, ecce^ cornuta erat 
ejus fades. He walks duly in one pace, intreats 
your penny with due gravity and cerenaony ; talks 
much of hard times, and taxes, and the whore of 
Babylon ; bars up the wooden window of his cell con- 
ilantly at eight a-clock ; dreams of fire, and ihop- 
Hfters, and court-cuftomers^ and privileged places*^ 
Now, what a figure would all thefe acquirements 
amount to, if the owner were fent into the city 
among his brethren ! Behold a fourth, in much and 
deep conver&tion with himfelf, biting his thumbs 
at proper jundlures ; his countenance checkered with 
bufinefs and defign ; fometimes walking very faft, 
with his eyes nailed to a paper that he holds in hi9 
hands : a great faver of time, fomewhat thick of 
hearing, very fhort of fight, but more of memory : 
a man ever in hade, a great hatcher and breeder 
of bufinefs, and excellent at the famous art of whif* 
pcring nothing : a huge idolater of monoiyllablcs 
and procraftination ; fo ready to give his word to 
every body, that he never keeps it : one that haa 
forgot the common meaning of words, but an ad- 
mirable retainer of the found : extremely fubjeft to 
the loofenefs, for his occafions are perpetually calling 
him away. If you approach his grate in his fami^ 
liar intervals ; Sir, fays he, give me a penny, and 

* Cornutas is either horned or (hining. and by thii term Moiet b 
defcribed in the vulgar Latin of the Bible. 

ni 
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m fing you a foog : but give me the penny firft. 
(Hence comes the common faying, and commoner 
praiftice, of parting with money for a fbng.) What 
a coniplete fyftem of court fldll is here defcribed 
in every branch of it, and all utterly loft with wrong 
application ! Accoft the hole of another kennel (firft 
ftopping your nofe) you will behold a furly, gloomy, 
iiafty, dovenly mortal, raking in his own dung, and 
dabbling in his urine. The beft part of his diet is 
the reveriion of his own ordure, which, expiring 
into fteams, whirls perpetually about, and at laft 
iie^infunds; His complexion is of a dirty yellow, 
with a thin fcattered beard, exadily agreeable to that 
of his diet upon its firft declination ; like otlier in- 
fers, who having their birth and education in an 
ejrcrement, from thence borrow this colour and 
their imelL The ftudent of their apartment is very 
fparing of his words, but fomewhat over-liberal bf 
his breath ; he holds his hand out ready to receive 
your penny, and immediately upon receipt with- 
draws to his former occupations. Now, is it not 
amazing to think, the fociety of Warwick-lane 
fhould have no more concern for the recovery of 
fo ufeful a meqiber; who, if one may judge from 
theie appearances, would become the greateft orna- 
ment to that illuftrious body ? Another ftudent ftruts 
up fiercely to your teeth, pufiing with his lips, half 
{queezing out his eyes, and very gracioufly holds you 
out his hand to kifs. The keeper delires you not 
to be afraid of this profeflbr, for he will do you 
no hurt : to him alone is allowed the liberty of the 

M 2 anti- 
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anti-chamber, and the orator of the place gives yOtt 
to underftand, that this folemn perfon is a taylor 
run mad with pride. This confiderable ftudent is 
adorned with many other qualities, upon which at 
prefent I fhall not farther enlarge.— Hark in your 
ear — I am ftrangely miftaken, if all his addrefs, his 
motions, and his airs, would not then be very natu- 
ral, and in their proper element. 

I fliall not dcfcend fo minutely, as to infift upon 
the vaft number of beaux, fidlers, poets, and politi- 
cians, that the world might recover by fuch a re- 
formation ; but what is more material, befide the 
clear gain redounding to the commonwealth, by fo 
large an acquifition of perfons to * employ, whofc 
talents and acquirements, if I may be fo bold as to 
affirm it, are now buried, or at leaft mifapplied ; it 
would be a mighty advantage accruing to the public 
from this enquiry, that all thefe would very much 
excel, and arrive at great perfedion in their feveral 
kinds; which, I think, is manifeft from what I 
have already (hewn, and fliall inforce by this one 
plain inftancc; that even I myfelf, the author of 
thefe momentous truths, am a perfon, whofe ima- 
ginations are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly dif- 
pofed to run away with his reafon, which I. have 
obferved, from long experience, to be a very light 
rider, and eafily (hnken off; upon which account^ 
my friends will never trufl me alune, without a fo- 
lemn promife to vent my fpeculations in this, or the, 

* ::.riiouMbe, ' crpi^rfon:; to be crapIoveJ.' 

like 
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like manner, for the univerfal benefit of human kind; 
which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and candid 
reader, brimful of that modern charity and tender- 
nefs ufually annexed to his office, will be very hardly 
perfuaded to believe, 

SECT. X. 

A FARTHER DIGRESSION. 

* IT T is an unanfwerable argument of a very refined 
JL age, the wonderful civilities that have paffed 
of late years between the nation of authors, and that 
of readers. There can hardly pop out a play, a 
pamphlet, or a poem, without a preface full of acr 
knowledgment to the world for the general reception 
and applaufe they have given it, which the Lord knows 
where, or when, or how, or from whom it received. 
In due deference to fo laudable a cuftom, I do here 
return my humble thanks to his majefty, and both 
houfes of parliament ; to the lords of the king s moft 
honourable privy-council ; to the reverend the judges; 
to the clergy, and gentry, and "yeomanry of this 
land : but in a more efpecial manner, to my worthy 
brethren and friends at WiU's* coffee houfe, and 
Grefliam-coUege, and Warwick-lane, and Moor- 
fields, and Scotland-yard, and Weflminfter-hall, and 
Guild-hall : in fliort, to all inhabitants and retainers 
whatfoever, either in court, or church, or camp, or 
city, or country j for their generous and univerfal 

• This firft fentencc is wholly ungraTnmatical ; it may be thu> 
amended. It is an unanfwerable argument of the age's being very re- 
fined, that wonderful civilities have paficJ, is'c 

M 3 accep- 
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acceptance of this divine treatife. I accept their ap^ 
probation and good opinion with extreme gratitude^ 
andy to the utmoft of my poor capacity, ihall take 
hold of all opportunities to return the obligation. 

I am alfo happy, that fate has flung me ipto fo 
bleffed an age, for the mutual felicity of bookfellers 
and authors, whom I may fafely affirm to be at this 
day the two only fatisfied parties in England. ASk 
an author how his laft piece has fucceeded ; why, 
truly, he thanks his ftars, the world has been very 
favourable, and he has not the lead reafon t6 com- 
plain : and yet, by G — , he writ it in a week, at 
bits and ftarts, when he could ileal an hour from his 
urgent affairs ; as it is a hundred to one, you may 
fee farther in the preface, to which he refers you; 
and for the reft, to the bookfeller. There you go 
as a cuftomer, and make the fame queftion : he 
blefies his God the thing takes wonderfully, he is 
juft printing the fecond edition, and has but three 
left in his fliop. Yoii beat down the price : Sir, 
we (hall not differ ; and in hopes of your cuftoih 
another time, lets you have it as reafonable as you 
pleafe ; and pray fend as many of your acquaint- 
ance as you will, I fhall, upon your account, fur- 
nifh them all at the fame rate. 

Now, it is not well enough confidered, to what 
accidents and occafions the world is indebted, £b|: 
the greateil: part of thofc noble vyritings, whicl| 
hourly flart up to entertain it. If it were not for t 
rainy day, a drunken vigil, a fit of the fplecn, a 
courfe of phyfic, a fleepy funday, an ill run at dice, 
it long taylor's bill, a beggar's purfe, a faftious head, 

a hot 
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a hot fun, coftive diet, want erf" books, and ajuft 
contempt of learning : but for thcfe events, I fay, 
and fome others too long to recite (efpecially a pru- 
dent negledt of taking brimftone inwardly) I doubt, 
the number of authors, and of writings, would 
dwindle away to a degree moft woful to behold. To 
confirm this opinion, hear the words of the famous 
Troglodyte philofopher : It is certain (faid he) fome 
grains of folly are of courfe annexed, as part of the 
compofition of human nature, only the choice is 
left us, whether we pleafe to wear them inlaid, or 
cmbofled : and we need not go very far to feek how 
that is ufually determined, when we remember, it 
is with human faculties, as with liquors, the lighteft 
will be ever at the top. 

There is in this famous ifland of Britain, a certain 
paultry fcribler. very voluminous, whofe charader 
the reader cannot wholly be a ftranger * to. He 
deals in a pernicious kind of writings, called fecond 
pacts; and ufually pafTes under the name of the 
author of the firfl. I eafily forefee, that as foon as I 
lay down my pen, this nimble operator will have 
ilolen it, and treat me as inhumanly as he has al- 
ready done Dr. Blackmore, Leftrange, and many 

* This mo.'ie of placing tlie prepofition at the end of the fentence» 
however ran6dfied by cnftom, and frequently uTed by our aatlior» is 
yet very faulty, and offenfive to a cultivated ear. It may eafily be 
avoided by placing the prepofition before the word to which it pro- 
perly belongs. Thus, in the above inftance, inftead of faying^ 
* whofe charaAcr the reader cannot wholly be a fbanger to,'— if wc 
tranfpofe the particle thus, * to whofe charader the reader cannot 
wholly be a ftranger ;' the fentence clofe« with an important wonji, in 
a manner ijitisfedory to the ear. 

M 4 others. 
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others, who (hall here be namelefs ; I therefore fly 
forjuftice and relief, into the hands of that great 
reftifier of faddles *, and lover of mankind, Dr, 
Bentley; begging he will take this enormous gricvc- 
ance into his moft modern confideration : and if it 
fl:ould {o happen, that the furniture of an afs, in 
the fliape of a fecond part, muft, for my fins, be 
clapped by a rniftake upon my back, that he will 
immediately pleafe, in the prefencc of the world, to 
lighten me of the burthen, and take it home to his 
own houfe, till the true heart thinks fit to call for 

In the mean time I do here give this public no- 
tice, that my refolutions are, to circumfcribe within 
this difcourfe, the whole flock of matter, I have 
been fo many years providing. Since my vein is 
once opened, I am content to exhauft it all at a 
running, for the peculiar advantage of my dear 
country, and for the univerfal benefit of mankind. 
Therefore hofpitably confidering the number of my 
guefts, they fhall have my whole entertainment at 
a meal -, and I fcorn to fet up the leavings in the 
cupboard. What the guefts cannot eat, may be 
given to the poor ; and the -f- dogs under the tabic 
may gnaw the bones. This I underftand for a more 
generous proceeding, than to turn the company's 
ftomach, by inviting them again to-morrow, to a 
Icurvcy meal of fcraps, 

* .Alluding 10 the trite phr.ife, * pincc the faddle on the right horfe.> 
t By dngs, the author mean? common injudicious critics, as he 
cxphdns it hirafclf before in his Digreffion upon Critics. 

If 
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If the reader fairly confiders the ftrength of what 
have advanced in the foregoing feftion, I am con- 
inced it will produce a wonderful revolution in his 
lotions and opinions -, and he will be abundantly bet- 
er prepared, to receive and to relifh, the conclud- 
ng part of this miraculous treatife. Readers may 
)e divided into three clafles, the fuperficial, the ig- 
lorant, and the learned: and I have, with much 
■elicity, fitted my pen to the genius and advantage 
if each. The fuperficial reader, will be ftrangely 
provoked to laughter ; which clears the breaft and 
he lungs, is fovereign againft the fpleen, and the 
noft innocent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader^ 
)etween whom and the former, the diftinftion is 
ixtremely nice, will find himfelf difpofed to flare ; 
vhich is an admirable remedy for ill eyes, ferves to 
aife and enliven the fpirits, and wonderfiilly helps 
)crfpiration. But the reader truly learned, chiefly 
or whofe benefit I wake when others fleep, and 
leep when others wake, will here find fufficient 
natter to employ his fpeculations, for the refl of his 
ife. It were much to be wifhed, and I do here 
lumbly propofe for an experiment, that every prince 
n Chriflendom will take fcvcn of the deepefl fcho- 
ars in his dominions, and fhuf them up clofe for 
even years, in feven chambers, with a command to 
vrite feven ample commentaries, on this compre- 
lenfive difcourfe. I fhall venture to affirm, that 
vhatever difference may be found in their feveral 
:onjed:ures, they will be all, without the leaft dif- 
ortion, manifeftly deducible from the text. Mean 
ime, it is my earnefl requcfl, that fo ufeful an un- 
dertaking 
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dertaking may be entered upon» if their xnajefUei 
pleafe, with all convenient fpeed; becaufe I have 
a ftrong inclination, before I leave the world, to 
tafte a bleiling, which we myfterious writers cao 
feldom reach, till we have gotten into our graves : 
whether it is, that fame, being a fruit grafted on 
the body, can hardly grow, and much lefs lipeo, 
till the Aock is in the earth : or, whether (he be t 
bird of prey, and is lured, among the reft, to pur- 
fue after the fcent of a carcafs : or whether (he con- 
ceives her trumpet founds beft and fartheft^ when 
ihe ftands on a tomb, by the advantage of a rifing 
ground, and the echo of a hollow vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dark authoq, 
after they once found out this excellent expedient of 
dying, have been peculiarly happy in the varietyp as 
well as extent of their reputation. For, nig^t be- 
ing the univerfal mother of things, wife philofin 
phers hold all writings to be fruitful, in the pro- 
portion * they are dark ; and therefore, the -f- true 
illuminated (that is to fay, the darkeft of all) hive 
met with fuch numberlefs commentators, whofe 
fcholaflic midwifery has delivered them of mean- 
ings, that the authors themfelves perhaps never coq- 
ceived, and yet may very juftly be allowed the law- 

• It (hould be, * in the proportion that they arc dark :* or, * lA 

* proportion as they are dark:* or, ftill better, * in proportioii H 

* their darkncfs.' 90 

f A name of the Rofycrucians. Thefe were Fanatic alchemita* 
who in fcarch after the great fecrct had invented a means altogetkr 
proportioned to tficir end : it was a kind of theological phWohfkf^ 
madr. up of almod equal mixtures of pagan platonifm, Chriftiaii i|ii- 
cLifni, :md the Jcwilb cabbala. Warburton on the Rape of the Lode 

ful 
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Eol parents of them ; Ae words of Aich writers be- 
ing like feed, which^ however fcattered at randcMn, 
>vfaen they light upon a fruitful ground, will multi- 
fjy far beyond either the hopes or imagination of 
the ibwer. 

And therefore in order to promote fo ufeful a 
9irorkt I will here take leave to glance a few innu- 
endo's^ that may be of great afliflance to thofe fub- 
[ime fpiritSy who (hall be appointed to labour in a 
raiver£d comment, upon this wonderful difcourfe. 
\nd iirft *» I have couched a very profound m3rftefy 
A the number of 0*s multiplied by feven, and 
iivided by nine. Alfo, if a devout brother of the 
oly erofs, will pray fervently for fixty-three mora- 
ngs, with a lively faith, and then tranfpofe certain 
etters and fyllables, according to prefcription in the 
econd and fifth feftion; they will certainly reveal 
nto a full receipt of the opus magnum. Laftly, who- 
:ver will be at the pains to calculate the whole num- 
)er of each letter in this treatife, and fum up the 
lifFerence exadtly between the feveral numbers, af- 
igning the true natural caufe for every fuch differ- 
nce ; the difcoveries in the produft, will plentifully 
eward his labour. But then he muft beware of ^f* 

Bythus 

* This is what the cabbalifts among the Jews have done with the 
ible, and pretend to find wonderful myfleries by it 

t I was told by an eminent divine, whom I confulted on this point, 
liat thefe two barbarous words, with that of Achamoth, and its qaali- 
ies, as here fet down, are quoted from Irenaeus. This he difcovered 
y (earching that ancient writer for another quotation of our author, 
rhich he ^as placed in the tit^e-page, and refers to the book and 

chap« 
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Bythus and Sige, and be fure not to forget the 
qualities of Achamoth ; a cujus lacrymis bumeBa 
prodit fubjiantiay a rifu lucida, a trijiitia folida^ et a 
timore mobilis y wherein * Eugenius Philalethes hath 
committed an unpardonable miftake. 

chapter ; the curious were very inquiiitlye, whether thofe barbarons 
words, hafyma cacabafay &c. are really in Ireo2as» and upon enquiry, 
it was found they were a fort of cant or jargon of certain heretics, and 
therefore very properly prefixed to fuch a book as this of our author. 

• Fid. Anima magica ahfcondita. 

To the above-mentioned treatife, called Anthropofophia Theo- 
jnagica, there is another annexed, called Anima magica ah/c9a£t£p 
written by the fame author, Vaughan, under the name of Eagenius 
Philalethes, but in neither of thofe treatifes is there any mention of 
Achamoth, or its qualities, fo that this is nothing but amufement, aad 
a ridicule of dark, unintelligible writers ; only the words, a o^ms tacr^ 
tnisy i^c. arc, as we have faid, tranfcribed from Irenxus, though I 
know not from what part, I believe one of the author's defigns was 
to fet curious men a hunting through indexes, and enquiring for boob 
out of the common road. 
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S E C T. XL 
ATALEOFATUB. 

AFTER fo wide a compafs as I have wander- 
ed, I do now gladly overtake, and clofe in, 
•with my fubjeft, and (hall henceforth hold on with 
it an even pace to the end of my journey, except 
feme beautiful profpedl appears within fight of my 
way ; whereof though at prefent I have neither 
warning nor expedlation, yet upon fuch an accident, 
come when it will, I fhall beg my reader's favour 
and company, allowing me to condud him through 
it along with myfclf. For, in writing, it is, as in 
travelling -, if a man is in hafte . to be at home, 
(which I acknowledge to be none of my cafe, having 
never (o little bufinefs as when I am there) and his 
horfc be tired with long riding, and ill ways, or be 
naturally a jade, I advife him clearly to make the 
flraiteft and the commoneft road, be it ever fo dirty : 
but then furely we muft own fuch a man to be a 
fcurvy companion at beft; he fpatters himfelf and 
his fellow-travellers at every ftep : all their thoughts, 
and wiihes, and converfation, turn intirely upon the 
fubjedl of their journey's end ; and at every fplafh 
and plunge, and ftumble, they heartily wifh one 
another at the devil. 

On the other fide, when a traveller and his horfc 
are in heart and plight ; when his purfe is full, and ' 
the day before him ; he takes the road only where 
it is clean and convenient; entertains his company- 
there as agreeably as he can; but, upon the firfl 

occa- 
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occaiion, carries them along with him to every de- 
lightful fcene in view, whether of art, of nature, or 
of both ; and if they chance to refufe, out of ftupi- 
dity or wearinefs, let them jog on by themfdves 

and be d n'd ; hell overtake them at the next 

town ; at which arriving, he rides furioufly throngh; 
the men, women, and children run out to gaze; a 
hundred ♦ noify curs run barking after him, rf 
which if he honours the boldeft with a lafh of his 
whip, it is rather out of fport than revenge : but 
ihould fome fourer mongrel dare too near an ap- 
proach, he receives a falute on the chaps by an acci- 
dental ftroke from the courfer's heels, nor is any 
ground loft by the blow, which fends him yelping 
and limping home. 

I now proceed to fum up the Angular advenhires 
of my renowned Jack ; the ftate of whoie di(pofi- 
tions and fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt^ 
moft ezadlly remember^ as I laft parted with them 
in the conclufion of a former fedtion. Therefore 
his next care muft be, from two of the foregoing^ 
to extradt a fcheme of notions, that may bcft fit hit 
tinderftanding, for a true reliQi of what is to enfue. 

JACK had not only calculated the firft revolution 
of his brain fo prudently, as to give rife to that 
q[>idemic fedt of iEolifts, but fucceeding alfo into a 
new and ftrange variety of conceptions, the fruitful* 
nefs of bis imagination led him into certain notions^ 
which, although in appearance very unaccountable^ 
were not without their myfteries and their meanings^ 
QOr wanted followers to countenance and improve 

* By tiiefe are meant what the aodior calls, the trne ctitici. 

I them. 
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thein« I ihaU therefore be extremely careful and 
exa^ in recounting fuch material pafTages of this 
nature^ as I have been able to coUedt, either from 
unck>ubted tradition^ or indefatigable reading; and 
ihall defi:ribe them as graphically as it is poifible^ 
and as far as notions of that heighth and latitude, 
can be brought within the compafs of a pen. Nor 
do I at all queftion, but they will furnifli plenty of 
noble matter for fuch, whofe converting imagina- 
tions diipofe them to reduce all things into types ; 
who can malce 0iadows» no thanks to the fun ; and 
then mould them into fubAances, no thanks to 
philoibphy; whofe peculiar talent lies in fixing 
tropes and allegories to the letter^ and refining what 
is literal into figure and myflery. 

JACK had provided a fair copy of his father's 
willf engrofifed in form upon a large ikin of parch- 
ment ; znd refolving to a£t the part of a mod duti- 
ful ion, he became the fondef): creature of it ima- 
ginable* For although, as I have often told the 
reader, it confifted wholly in certain plain, eafy 
diredtions, about the management and wearing their 
coats, with legacies and penalties in cafe of obedience 
or negledt ; yet he began to entertain a fancy that 
the matter was deeper and darker, and therefore muft 
needs have a great deal more of myflery at the bot- 
tom. Gentlemen, faid he, I will prove this very 
ikin of parchment to be meat, drink, and cloth, to 
be the philofopher's (lone, and the univerfal medi- 
cine. ♦ In confcquenee of which raptures, he re- 

• The author here lalhcs thofc pretenders to purity, who place fa 
much merit in ufiDg fcripture phrafe on all occafions. 

folved 
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folved to make ufe of it in the mofl: necefiaryj ^ 
well as the moft paltry occaiions of life. He had a 
way of working it into any (hape he pleafed ; fo that 
it ferved him for a night-cap when he went to bed, 
and for an umbrella in rainy weather. He would 
lap a piece of it about a fore toe, or, when he had 
fits, burn two inches under his nofe j or, if any 
thing lay heavy on his ftomach, fcrape ofi; and 
(wallow as much of the powder, as would lie on 
a filver penny; they were all infallible remedies. 
With analogy to thefe refinements, his common 
talk and converfation, * ran wholly in the phrafe oS 
his will, and he circumfcribed the utmoft of his 
eloquence within that compafs, not daring to let 
flip a fyllable without authority from that. Once, 
at a ftrange houfe, he was fuddenly taken fhort upon 
an urgent junfture, whereon it may not be allowed 
too particularly to dilate ; and being not able to call 
to mind, with that fuddennefs the occafion required, 
an authentic phrafe for demanding the way to the 
back-fide, he chofe rather, as the moft prudent 
courfe, to incur the penalty in fuch cafes ufually 
annexed. Neither was it poflible for the united 
rhetoric of mankind, to prevail with him to make 
himfclf clean again ; becaufe, having confultcd the 
will upon this emergency, he met with a -f paflagc 

• The protcflant diflcntcrs ufe fcripture phrafes in their (erious dif- 
. courfes and compofures, more than the church- of- England men; ac-. 
cordingly Jack is introduced, making his common talk and coinreifr 
tion to run wholly in the phrafe of his WILL. W, Wotton, . . . J 

f I cannot guefs the author's meaning here, which, I would fe ' 
very glad to know, becaufe it feems to be of importance. 

ncaf 
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near the bottom (whether foided in by the tranfcriber, 
is not known) which feexned to forbid it. 

He made it a part of his religion^ never to fay * 
grace to his meat ; nor could all the world perfuade 
him, as the common phrafe is, to *f- eat his victuals 
like a Chriftian. 

He bore a ftrange kind of appetite to X fnap-- 
dragon, and to the livid fnuffs of a bmning candle, 
which he would catch and fwallow with an agility 
wonderful to conceive; and by this procedure main« 
tained a perpetual flame in his belly, which ifluing 
in a glowing fleam from both his e3res, as well as 
his noflrils, and his mouth, made his head appear 
in a dark night, like the fkull of an afs, wherein a 
roguifh boy had conveyed a farthing candle, to the 
terror of his majefly's liege fubjcdls. Therefore he 
made ufe of no other expedient to light himfelf 
home, but was wont to fay, that a wife man was 
his own lantern. 

Ihid. lacurring the penalty ia fuch cafes ofaally annexed, wants no 
explanation. He would not make himfelf clean, becaufe having con* 
fultied the will ft. e.J (the New Tcdament) he met with a paiTage near 
the bottom, (i. e.) in the nth verfe of the laft Chapter of the Reve- 
lations : ** He which is** £lthy, let him be filthy Hill/' which {eem'd 
fo forbid it. Whether foifled in by the tranfcriber, is added ; becauie 
this paragraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the oldeft and moft 
aathentick copy of the New Tellament. 

* The flovenly way of receiving the facrament among the fanatics* 

f This is a common phrafe to cxprefs eating cleanly, and is meant 
for an inveClive againft that indecent manner among fbme people in 
^receiving the facrament ; fo in the lines before, which is to be under- 
flood of the diifenters refuiing to kneel at the facrament* 

I I cannot well find out the author's meaning here, unlefs it be the 
hot* untimely, blind zeal cf enthuiiafts. 

Vol. II. N He 
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He would fhut his eyes as he walked along the 
ftreets, and if he happened to bounce his head againft 
a poft, or fall into the kennel, as he feldom miffed 
either to do one, or both, he would tell the gibing 
apprentices, who looked on, that he fubmitted with 
intire refignation, as to a trip, or a blow of fate, 
with whom he found, by long experience,, how 
,vain it was either to wreftle or to cuff; and who- 
ever durft undertake to do cither, would be furc to 
come off with a fwinging fall, or a bloody nofe. 
It was ordained, faid he, fome few days before the 
creation, that my nofe and this very poft fliould have 
a rencounter; and therefore, nature thought fit to fend 
,us both into the world in the fame age, and to make 
us country-men, and fellow-citizens. Now, had my 
eyes been open, it is very likely, the bufinefs might 
have been a great deal worfe ; for how many a con- 
founded flip is daily got by man, with all his fordigHt 
about him ? befides, the eyes of the underftanding fee 
beft, when thofe of the fenfes are out of the way ; and 
therefore, blind men are obferved to tread their fteps 
.with much more caution, and conduct, and judge* 
ment, than thofe who rely with too much confi- 
dence upon the virtue of the vifual nerve, which 
evefry little accident fhakes out of order, and a drop, 
or a film, can wholly difconcert: like a lantern 
among a pack of roaring bullies when they fcour the 
ilreets, expofmg its owner, and itfelf, to outward 
kicks and buffets, which both might have efcaped, 
if the vanity of appearing, would have fuffcred them 
to walk in the dark. But farther ; if we examuie 
the conduit of thefe boafted lights, it will prove 

yet 
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jrct a great deal worfe than their fortune. It is 
true, I have broke my nofe againft this poft, be- 
caufe fortune either forgot, or did not think it con- 
venient to twitch me by the elbow, and give mc 
notice to avoid it. But, let not this encourage 
either the prefent age, or pofterity, to truft their 
nofes into the keeping of their eyes, which may 
prove the faireft way of lofmg them for good and 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides; miferable 
guardians are ye of our frail nofes ; ye, I fay, who 
faflen upon the firft precipice in view, and then 
tow our wretched willing bodies after you, to the 
very brink of dcflrudion : but, alas I that brink is 
rotten, our feet flip, and we tumble down prone 
into a gulph, without one hofpitable flirub in the 
way to break the fall ; a fall, to which not any nofe 
of mortal make is equal, except that of the giant ^ 
Laurcalco, who was lord of the filver bridge. Moft 
properly therefore, O eyes, and with great juftice, 
may you be compared to thofe foolilh lights, whicb 
condudl. men through dirt and darknefs, 'till they 
fall into a deep pit, or a noifome bog. 

This I have produced, as a fcantling of Jack's great 
eloquence, and the force of his reafoning upon fuch 
abftrufe matters. 

He was, befides, a perfon of great defign and 
improvement in affairs of devotion, having intro- 
duced a new deity, who has fince met with a vaft 
number of worfhippers ; by fome, called babel, by 
others, chaos ; who had an ancient temple of Gothic 

♦ nJe Pon Quixote. 

N 2 ftruc- 
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flrudlure upon Saliibury-plain, famous for its ihrinCi 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

* When he had fome roguifh trick to play, ht 
tvrould down with his knees, up with his eyes, and 
fall to prayers, though in the midft of the ken- 
nel. Then it was, that thofc who underftood his 
pranks, would be fure to get far enough out of Ym 
way ; and whenever curiofity attrafted ftrangcrs to 
laugh, or toliftcn, he would, of a fuddcn, with one 
hand out with his gear, and pifs full in their eyes, 
and with the other, all befpatter them with mud. 

•f- In winter he went always loofe and unbut- 
toned, and clad as thin as pofiible, to let in the 
ambient heat; and in fummer lapped himfelf clofc 
and thick to keep it out. 

J In all revolutions of government, he would 
make his court for the office of hangman general ; 
and in the exerciie of that dignity, wherein he was 
very dextrous, would make ufc of no § other vi- 
zard, than a long prayer. 

He had a tongue fo mufculous and fubtil, that 
he could twift it up into his nofe, and deliver a ftrange 
kind of fpeech from thence. He Avas alfo the firft 
in thefe kingdoms, who began to improve the Spanilh 
accompliftiment of braying ; and having large earSj 

• The villanies and cruellies, committed by emhufiafts and fanatio 
among us, were all performed under the difguife of religion and long 
prayers. 

t They alFedled difFercnccs in habit and behaviour, 
i They are Teverc perfecutors, and all in a form of cant and de- 
votion. 

§ Cronuvell and his confederate? wcrt, as they called it, to fetk 
God, when they refolved to murder the king. 

perpc«« 
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perJ3etua1]y expofed and arreftcd, he carried his art to 
fuch a perfeftion, that it was a point of great difficulty 
to diftinguilht either by the view or the found, be- 
tween the original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a difeafe, reverfe to that 
called the flinging of the tarantula ; and would * run 
dog-mad at the noife of mufic, efpecially a pair cf 
bag-pipes. But he would cure himfelf again, by 
taking two or three turns in WeAminfter^hall, or 
Billingfgate, or in a boarding-fchool, or the Royal* 
Bxchange, or a State cofFee-houfc. 

He was a perfon that + feared no colours, but 
mprtally faated all, and upon that account bore a 
cruel averiion againfl: painters; infornuch that in his 
paroxyfms, as he walked the ftrects, he would have 
•his pockets loaden with flones to pelt at the figns. . 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent 
occafion to wafli himfelf, he would often leap over 
head and ears into water J, though it were in- the 
midft of the winter, but was always obferved to come 
out again much dirtier, if poflible^ than he went 
in. 

He was the firft, that ever found out the fecret 
of contriving a. § foporiferous medicine to be con- 

* TUf is to fxpo(e oar di/Tcntcrs averfion againft iaftnimental xnufic 
ij| churches. W. Wotton. ' 

f They quarrel at the moft innocent decency and ornament^ an4i 
defaced the fiatnes and paintings in all the ch niches in England. 

X Bapiifin of adults by plunging. 

4 Fanatic pitching, compofed either of hell and damnation, or av 
fuKbme defcription of the joys of heaven ; both in fuch a dirty, nau- 
jeoos ((ylfi as to be well refcmbled to pilgrim's falvc« 

N 3 vey^ 
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veyed in at the ears ; it was a compound of fulphufi 
and balm of Gilead, with a little pilgrim's falve. 

He wore a large plaifter of artificial cauflics on 
his ftomach, with the fervour of which he could fet 
himfelf a groaning, like the famous board upon ap- 
plication of a red-hot iron. 

* He would ftand in the turning of a ftreet, and 
calling to thofe who pafled by, would cry to one, 
Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good flap in the 
chaps. To another, Honeft friend, pray favour mc 
with a handfome kick on the arfe : Madam, (haH 
I intreat a fmall box on the ear from your ladyftiip s 
fair hands ? Noble captain lend a reafonable thwack, 
for the love of God, with that cane of yours over 
thefe poor fhoulders. And when he had, by fuch 
carneft follicitations, made a (hift to procure a baft- 
ing fufficient to fwcll up his fancy and his fides, 
he would return home extremely comforted, and full 
of terrible accounts of what he had undergone for 
the public good. Obferve this ftroke (faid he, fhew*- 
ing his bare fhoulders) a plaguy janizary gave it mc 
this very morning at feven a-clock, as, with much 
ado, I was driving off the great Turk. Neighbours, 
mind, this broken head deferves a plaifter; had 
poor Jack been tender of his noddle, you would 
have feen the pope, and the French king, long be- 
fore this ^ time of day, among your wives and your 
warehoufcs. Dear chriftians, the great mogul was 
come as far as Whitechapel, and you may thank 

• The fanatics h^vc always had a way of aiTcjEUng to run iato pe^^ 
fflfution, z^i count vaft merit u^on every little hardfhip they fuifer. 

thcfc 
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thefe poor fides, that he hath not (God blefs us) al* 
ready fwallowed up man, woman, and child. 

* It was highly worth obferving the lingular ef- 
fedls of that averfion, or antipathy, which Jack and 
his brother Peter feemed, even to an affedation, 
to bear againft each other. Peter had lately done 
fome rogueries, that forced him to abfcond; and 
he feldom ventured to flir out before night, for 
fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the two 
moft diftant parts of the town from each other; 
and whenever their occafions or humours called 
them abroad, they would make choice of the oddeft 
unlikely times, and moll uncouth rounds,, they could 
invent, that they might be fure to avoid one ano- 
ther : yet, after all this, it was their perpetual for- 
tune to meet. The reafbn of which is eafy enough 
to apprehend ; for, the phrenzy and the fpleen of 
both having the fame foundation, we may look upon 
them as two pir of compafles, equally extended, 
and the fixed foot of each remaining in the fame 
center; which, though moving contrary ways at 
iirft, will be fure to encounter fomewhcre or other 
in the circumference Befides, it was among the 
great misfortunes of Jack, to bear a huge perfonal 
refemblance with his brother Peter, Their humour 
and difpofitions were not only the fame, but there 

* The papills and fi^natic8„ tkough they appear the moft averfe 
againft each other, yet bear a near refemblAQce in many things, as 
hath been oblerved by learned men. 

I6id. The agreement of CMir diiTenters and the papifts, in that which 
bifhop Stillingfleet called, the fanatidfnx of the church of Rome, is 
ludicronfly defcribed, for feveral pages together, by Jack's likenefs tp 
Peter, and their being often miftaken for each other, and their fr^acn.t 
mating when they kaft imeoded u. W. Wotton. 

N 4 wa& 
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vras a clofe analogy in their fhape and fize, and 
their mien. Infomuch, as nothing was more fit* 
quent than for a bailiff to feize Jack by the (honlders, 
and cry, Mr. Peter, you arc the king's prifoner. 
Or, at other times, for one of Peter's ncareft friends 
to accoft Jack with open arms. Dear Peter, I axn 
glad to fee thee ; pray fend me one of your beft 
medicines for the worms. This, we may fuppofe, 
was a mortifying return of thofe pains and proceed- 
ings. Jack had laboured in fo long ; and finding, 
how direftly oppofite all his endeavours had anfwer- 
ed to the fole end and intention, which he had pror 
pofed to himfelf ; how could it avoid having terri- 
ble effefts upon a head and heart fo furniflied as his I 
however, the poor remainders of his coat bore all 
the punifhment; the orient fun never entered upon 
Ills diurnal progrefs, without mifling a piece of it, 
He hired a taylor to flitch up the collar fo clofe, that 
k was ready to choak him, and fqueefed out his 
eyes at fuch a rate, as one could fee nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the jnain fiib- 
flance of the coat, he rubbed every day for two 
hours againfl a rough-caft wall, in order to grind 
away the remnants of lace and embroidery ; but at 
the fame time went on with fo much violence, that 
he proceeded a heathen philofopher. Yet after all 
be could do of this kind, the fuccefs continued flil| 
to difappoint his expeftation. For, as it is the na-> 
tare of rags to bear a kind of mock refemblance to 
finery; there being a fort of fluttering appearance in 
both, which is not to be diftinguifhed at a dif- 
tance, in the dark, or by fhort-fightcd eyes : fo, in 

thofs 
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Jiofc junftures, it fared with Jack and his tatters^ 
that dity offered to the firft view a ridiculous flaunt* 
ing; which, aflifting the refetphlance in perfon an4 
lir, thwarted all his projefts of reparation, and left 
[b near a fimilitude between them, as frequently 
Jcceived the very difciples and followers of both. 
ti * -9^ * * * itt * ^ ik 

♦ « 4^ 4( H|^ « 

jPeJimt non^ « * « t « 4 
nulla. ♦ ♦ * ♦ m ♦ 

% ^ 4ik''^-^ « « « 4( 4( • n ^ 

The old fclavopian proyerb faid well, that it is 
with men, as with affes i whoever would keep them 
faft, muft find a very good hold at their ears. Ye$ 
[ think, we may affirm, that it has been verific4 
by- repeated experience, thatt 

Effugtet tamen bac fceler(itus vincula Proteus. 

It is good therefore to read the maxims of ouf 
mceftors, with great allowances to times and per-* 
[bns : for, if we look into primitive records, wefhall 
[ind, that no revolutions have been fo great, or io 
Frequent, as thofe of human ears. In former days* 
^ere was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them; which, I think, we may juftly reckon among 
the artes perdtta: and how can it be otherwiie» 
when, in the latter centurjes, the very fpccies is not 
Duly diminifhed to a very lamentable d^ree, but 
the poor remainder is alfo degenerated fo far, as to 
ppck oi^r flwMcft tenure ? For, if the only flitting 
• /' ^ ' pf 
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of one ear in a flag, has been found fufficlent to 
propagate the defedl through a whole foreft ; why 
fhould we wonder at the greateft confequcnccs, from 
fo many loppings and mutilations, to which the cars 
of our fathers, and our own, have been of late fo 
much expofed ? It is true indeed, that while this 
ifland of ours was under the dominion of grace, 
many endeavours were made to improve the growdi 
of ears, once more among us. The proportion of 
largenefs, was not only looked upon as an ornament 
of the outward man, but as a type of grace in the 
inward. Befidcs, it is held by naturalifts, that if 
. there be a protuberancy of parts, in the fuperior 
region of the body, as in the ears and nofe, there 
muft be a parity alfo in the inferior : and therefore, 
in that truly pious age, the males in every aflem- 
bly, according as they were gifted, appeared very 
forward in expofing their ears to view, and the re- 
gions about them ; bccaufe * Hippocrates tells us, 
that when the vein behind the ear happens to be 
cut, a man becomes an eunuch : and the females 
were nothing backwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing by them : whereof thofe who had already ufcd 
the means, looked about them with great concern, 
in hopes of conceiving a fuitable offspring by fuch 
a profpe<ft : others, who flood candidates for bene- 
volence, found there a plentiful choice, and were 
fare to fix upon fuch as difcovered the largefl cars^ 
that the breed might not dwindle between thenk 
i»aftly, the devouter fitters, who looked upon allex« 

• Lib. de acre, locis k aqnis, 

traor-« 
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traordinary dilatations of that member^ as pro* 
trufions of zeaU or ipiritual excrefcencies, were fure 
to honour every head they fat upon^ as if they had 
been marks of grace; but eipecially, that of the 
preacher, whofe ears were ufually of the prime 
magnitude ; which upon that account, he was very . 
frequent and exadt in expofing with all advantages 
to the people ; in his rhetorical paroxyfms turning 
(bmetimes to hold forth the one, and fometimcs to 
hold forth the other : from which cuftom, the 
whole operation of preaching is to this very day, 
among their profeflbrs, ililed by the phrafe of 
holding forth. 

Such was the progrefs of the faints for advancing 
the fize of that member; and it is thought, the 
fucccfs would have been every way anfwerable, if; 
in procefs of time, a * cruel king had not arifen, 
virho raifed a bloody perfecution againft all ears above 
a certain ftandard : upon which, fome were glad to 
hide their flourifhing fprouts in a black border, 
others crept wholly under a periwig ; fome were 
(lit, others cropped, and a great number fliced off 
to the flumps. But of this more hereafter in my 
general hiftory of ears s which I defign very fpcedily 
to bcflow upon the public. 

From this brief furvey of the falling ftate of ears 
in the lafl age, and the fmall care had to advance 
their antient growth in the prefent, it is manifeft, 
how little reafon we can have to rely upon a hold To 

* This was King Charles the Second, who, at his reflaaration 
Earned gat all the diflei^ting teachers that would not conform. 

fhort^ 
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^xort, fo weak, and fo flippery ; and that whoever 
defires to catch mankind faft, muft have recourfe to 
feme other methods. Now, he that will examine 
human nature with circumfpedlion enough, may 
^cover fcvcral handles, whereof the * fix fenfa 
afford one apiece, befide a great number that aic 
icrewed to the paflions, and feme few rivetted to 
the intellect. Among thefe laft, curiofity is one, 
and, of all others, affords the firmeft grafp : curio- 
fity, that fpur in the fide, that bridle in the mouth, 
that ring in the nofe, of a lazy and impatient, and 
a grunting reader. By this handle it is, that an 
author ihould feize upon his readers; which as 
foon as be has once compafled, all refinance and 
ilruggling are in vain; and they become his prifbnen 
as clofe as he pleafesj till wearinefs or dulnefs force 
him to let go his gripe. 

And therefore, J, the author of this miraculous 
treatife, having hitherto, beyond expedadon, main- 
tained by the aforefaid handle a firm hold upon 
my gende readers ; it is with great reluAance» that 
I am at length compelled to remit my grafp; 
leaving them in the perufal of what remains, to 
that natural ofcitancy inherent in the tribe. I can 
only afiure thee, courteous reader, for both oar 
comforts, that my concern is altogether equal to 
thine, for my unhappinefs in lofing, or miflayiog 
jamong my papers, the remaining part of thele me* 
moirs ; which confided of accidents, turns, and ad- 
ventures, both new, agreable, and furprifing; and 

• Including Scaligcr's, 

there* 
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therefore calculated, in all due points, to the deli« 
cate tafle of this our noble age« But, alas ! with 
my utmoft endeavours, I have been able only to re* 
tain a few of the heads* Under which, there was 
ft full account, how Peter got a protection out of 
the King's-bench ; and of a * reconcilement between 
Jack and him, upon a delign they had, in a certain 
rainy night, to trepan brother Martin into a ipung- 
ing-houfe, and there ftrip him to the fkin. How 
Martin, with much ado, fhewed them both a fair 
pair of heels. How a new warrant came out againft 
Peter; upon which, how Jack left him in the lurch, 
ftole his prote<ftion, and made ufe of it himfelf. 
How Jack's tatters came into faihion in court and city; 
bow he -f- got upon a great horfe, and eat J cuftard, 
But the particulars of all thefe with feveral others, 
which have now did out of my memory, are loft 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which misfor- 
tune, leaving my readers to condole with each other, 
as far as they fhall find it to agree with their feveral 
conftitutions ; but conjuring them by all the friend^ 

* In tke feign oi King James the Second, the prelbyterians, by the 
King's invitation, joined with the papifb, againft the church of 
England, and addrciled him for repeal of the penal-laws and ted. 
The King, by his difpeniing power, gave liberty of confcience, 
.which both papiUs and prelbyterians made ufe of; but, upon the 
revolution, the papiils being down of courie, the prelbyterians freely 
continued their ailbfflblie.s by virtue of King James's indulgence, be- 
' fore they had a toleration by law. This I believe the author meant 
by Jztk^s ftealing Peter's protcdUon, and making ufe of it himfelf. 

f Sir Humphrey Edwyn, a prefbyterian, was fome ^^ears ago lord- 
mayor of London, and had the infolence to go in his formalities to a 
conveuricle, with the enfigns of his office. 

J .Cuilard Is a famous diih at a lord-mayor's fcafi, 

(hip 
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(hip that has pafled between us, from the title-page 
to this, not to proceed fo far as to injure their healths 
for an accident paft remedy. I now go on to the 
ceremonial part of an accomplifhed writer, and there- 
fore, by a courtly modern, leafl of all others to be 
omitted. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

GOING too long, is a caufe of abortion, as 
effedual, though not fo frequent, as going 
too (hort ; and holds true efpecially in the labours 
of the brain. Well fare the heart of that noble* 
jefuit, who firft: adventured to confefs in print, that 
books muft be fuited to their feveral feafons, like 
drefs, and diet, and diverfions : and better fare our 
noble nation, for refining upon this among other 
french modes. I am living faft to fee the tim^ 
when a book that mifles its tide, fliall be negledled» 
as the moon by day, or like mackarel a week after 
the feafon. No man has more nicely obferved our 
climate, than the bookfeller who bought the copy 
of this work ; he knows to a tittle, what fubjedls 
will beft go off in a dry year, and which it is propdr 
to expofe foremoft, when the weather-glafs is fallen 
to much rain. When he had fcen this treatife, and 
confulted His almanac upon it, he gave me to* under- 
iland, that he had manifeflly confidered the two 
principal things, which were, the bulk, and the 

• Pcrc d*0rlcaiis, 

fab* 
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fubjeA ; and foiind> it would never take but after a 
long vacation, and then only, in cafe it (hould happen 
to be a hard year for turnips. Upon which I de- 
fied to know, confidering my urgent ncceffities, 
what he thought might be acceptable this month. 
He looked weft ward, and faid, I doubt we fhall. 
liave a fit of bad weather ; however, if you could 
prepare fome pretty little banter (but not in verfc) 

or a fniall treatife upon the it would run like 

wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I have already hired 
an author to write fomething againft Dr. Bcntley, 
which, I am fure, vvill turn to account. * 

At length we agreed upon this expedient; that 
when a cuftomer comes for one of thefe, and defurs 
in confidence to know the author ; he will tell him 
very privately, as a friend, naming whichever of the 
wits (hall happen to be that week in vogue ; and if 
Durfcy's laft play (hould be in courfe, I would as 
licvc, h« may be the perfon as Congreve. This I 
mention, becaufc I am wonderfully well acquainted 
with the prefent relifli of courteous readers; and 
have often obferved, with Angular pleafure, that 
a fly, driven from a honey-pot, will immediately 
with very good appetite alight, and fini(h his meal 
on an excrement. 

I have one word to fay upon the fubjeft of pro- 
found writers, who are grown very numerous of 

• When Dr. Prideaux brought the copy of his connexion of the Old 
and New Teftament to the bookfeller, he told him« it was a dry fub^ 
je£l« and the printing could not fafely be ventured unlefs be could 
rnliven ic with a little humour. 

late; 
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late; and I know very well, the judicious world is 
refolved to lift me in that number* I concciTC 
therefore, as to the bufinefs of being profound, that 
it is with writers, as with wells ; a perfon with good 
eyes may fee to the bottom of the deepeft, provided 
any water be there ; and often, when there is no- 
thing in the world at the bottom, belide drinefs and 
dirtr though it be but a yard and half under ground, 
it fhall pafs however for wondrous deep, upon no 
iviier a reafon, than becaufe it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent 
among modern authors ; which is to write upon 
nothing : when the fubjeft is utterly exhaufted, to 
let the pen ftill move on ; by fome called, the ghoft 
of wit^ delighting to walk after the death of its 
body. And to fay the truth, there feems to be no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of dif* 
cerning when to have done. By the time that all 
author has written out a book, he and his readers 
ore become old acquaintance, and grow very loth 
to part ; fo that I have fometimes known it to be 
in writing, as in vifiting, where the ceremony of 
taking leave, has employed more time, than the 
whole converfation before. The conclufion of a 
treatife, refembles the conclufion of human lifi^ 
which has fometimes been compared to the end of 
a feaft ^ where few are fatisfied to depart, ui flanu 
vita: conviva : for men will lit down after the fulleft 
m^al, though it be only to doze, or to deep out the 
reil of the day. But, in this latter, I differ extremely ^ 
from Qtlier writers ; and (hall be too proud» if» hf 

all 
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«U my labours, I can have any * ways contributed 
to the rcpofe of mankind, in -f*. times fo turbulent 
and unquiet as thefe. Neither do I think fuch an 
employment, fo very alien from the office of a wit, 
as fome would fuppofe. For, among a very polite 
nation in Gteece, thefe were the fame temples built 
and confecrated, to iloep and the mufes ; between 
which ;}; two deities they believed the flridteft friend^ 
(hip was eftablifhed. 

I have one concluding favour to requefl of my 
reader ; that he will not expert to be equally diverted 
and informed, by every Une, or every page of this 
difcourfe ; but give fome allowance to the author's 
fpleen, and ihort fits or intervals of dulnefs, as well 
as his own ; and lay it ferioufly to his confciencct 
whether, if he were walking the ftreets in dirty wea«- 
ther, or a rainy day, he would allow it fair dealing, 
in folks at their eafe from a window to criticife his 
gait, and ridicule his drefs at fuch a juncture. 

In my difpofure of employments of the brain, I 
have thought fit to make invention the mailer, and 
to give method, and reaibn, the office of its lacquey $• 

* Thii U a corruption, introduced into writing from vulgar Tpeech. 
'It ihoold be, any wile, not any- ways : wife, adverbially afed, fignify'> 
ingmode, or manner: as» likewiie, inlikc manoerj.np-wiie, in ii6 
manner ; often alio written, no-wayu 

t This was written before the peace of Ryfwick, which was ligned 
in September, 1697. 

X The word two is improperly uied here; deep is coniidered as one 
deity, and the mufes in a body, cannot, widi any propriety, be 0|lle4 
another. The word two fhould therefore be omiiteJ, and the fen* 
lence ron thus, ' between which deities,* tifr. 
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The caufe of this diftribution was, from obferviDg 
it my peculiar cafe, to be often under a temptation 
of being witty upon occafions, where I could be 
neither wife, nor found, nor any thing to the mat- 
ter in hand. And I am too much a fervant of the 
modern way, to neglcft any fuch opportunities, what- 
ever pains or improprieties I may be at, to introduce 
them. For I have obferved, that from a laborious 
colledlion of fevcn hundred thirty-eight flowers, and 
/hining hints of the beft modern authors, digefted 
with great reading into my book of common-places, 
I have not been able, after five years, to draw, 
hook, or force into common converfation, any more 
than a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety 
failed of fuccefs, by being dropped among unfuitablc 
company ; and the other coil me fo many ftrains, 
and traps, and ambages to introduce, that I at length 
refolvcd to give it over. Now, this difappointmcnt 
(to difcover a fccrct) I muft own, gave me the firft 
hint of fetting up for an author ,• and I have fincc 
found among fome particular friends, that it is be- 
come a very general complaint, and has produced 
the fame effeds upon many others. For, I have re- 
marked many a towardly word to be wholly neg- 
le<fled or defpifed in difcourfe, which has paflbd 
very fmoothly, with fome confideration and eAeem, 
after its preferment and fanftion in print. But 
now, fince by the liberty and encouragement of the 
prefs, I am grown abfolute mafter of the occafioni 
and opportunities, to expofe the talents I have ac^ 

quired; 
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[red I I already difcover> that the iflues of n^ 
frvanda, begin to grow too large for the receipts, 
lerefbre^ I (hall here paufe a while^ till I find^ by 
ling the world's pulfe, and my own, that it y^ 
of abfolute neceffity for us both^ to refumc my 
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THE following difcourfe, as it is anqueftionably 
of the fame author, ib it fcems to have been 
written about the fame lime With the former; I 
mean, the year 1697, when the famous difpute 
was on foot about ancient and modern learning. 
The controverfy took its rife, from an eflay of Sir 
William Temple's upon that fubjeft; which was 
anfwered by W. Wotton, B. D. with an appendix 
by Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to deftroy the credit 
of JEfop and Phalaris for authors, whom Sir Wil- 
liam Temple had in the eflay before-mentioned 
highly commended. In that appendix, the doctor 
falls hard upon a new edition of Phalaris, put out 
by the honourable Charles Boyle, now Earl of Orrery, 
to which Mr. Boyle replied at large with great 
learning and wit ; and the dodor voluminoufly re-- 
joined. In this difpute, the town highly refented 
to fee a perfon of Sir William Temple's charadter 
and merits, roughly ufed by the two reverend gen- 
tlemen aforefaid, and without any manner of pro- 
vocation. At length, there appearing no end of the 
quarrel, our author tells us, that the BOOKS in St. 
James's library, looking upon themfelvcs as parties 
principally concerned, took up the controverfy, and^ 

O 4 cam* 
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came to a deciiive battle i hxxi the manufcript, by 
the injury of fortune or weather, being in fevertl 
places imperfeft, we cannot learn to which fide the 
vi6tory fell. 

I muft warn the reader to beware of applying to 
perfons, what is here ineant only of books in the 
mod literal fenfe. So, when Virgil is mentioned, 
we are not to underftand the perfon of a famous 
poet called by that name ; but only certain iheets of 
paper, bound up in leather, containing in print thf 
works of the faid poq| : and foof the reft. 
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SATYR is a fort of glafs, wherein beholders do 
generally difcover every body's face, but their 
own ; which is the chief rcafon for that kind re- 
ception it meets with in the world, and that fo very 
few arc ofifendccj with it. But if it fhould happca 
otherwiie, the danger is not great ; and I have 
learned, from long experience, never to apprehend 
mifchief from thofe underflandings, I have been 
able to provoke : for, anger and fury, though they 
add ftrength to the finews of the body, yet are found 
to relax thofe of the mind ; and to render all its ef- 
forts, feeble and impotent. 

There is a brain, that will endure but one fcum- 
ming : let the owner gather it with difcretion, and 
manage his little flock with hufbandry; but, of all 
things, let him beware of bringing it under the la(h 
of his betters ; becaufe, that will make it all bubble 
up into impertinence, and he will find no new fup-* 
ply. Wit, without knowledge, being a fort of 
cream, which gathers in a night to the top, and by 
a fkilful hand may be foon whipped into froth : but 
once fcummed away, what appears underneath, will 
\>t fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the hogs. 

A Full 



A FiJLL AND True 

A C C O U N T 

O F T H E 

BATTLE 

Fought last Friday, &^c. 

WHOEVER examines, with due circum- 
fpeftion, into the ♦ annual records of time, 
will find it remarked, that war is the child of pride, 
and pride the daughter of riches : the former of 
which aflfcrtions, may be foon granted ; but one 
cannot fo eafily fubfcribc to the latter : for pride, is 
nearly related to beggary and want, either by father 
6r mother, and fometimes by both -, and, to fpeak 
naturally, it very feldom happens among men -f- to 
fall out, when all have enough ; invafions ufually 
travelling from north to fouth, that is to fay, from 
poverty to plenty* The moft ancient and natural 
grounds of quarrels, are, luft and avarice; which, 
^ough we may allow to be brethren, or collateral 
Immches of pride, are certainly the iflues of want. 
For, to fpeak in the phrafe of writers upon politics, 
we may obferve in the republic of dogs, which in 

^ Ridges prodoceth pride; pride is war's gronnd, cfTr. Fiii, Ephem. 
^e Mtry Clarke ; opt. edit. — now called Wing's Sheet Almanack, and 
pfiated by J. Roberta for the Oomptny of Sutioners. 

t Tlus is nagraiiUDarical ; it (hoiild be^' it very ieldom happens 
* a^nong men, that they bft oat,' £^f. 
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its original feems to be an inftitution of the mtnyi 
that the whole (late is ever in the profoundeft peaoti 
after a full meal ; and that civil broils arife among 
them, when it happens forgone great bone to be 
feized on by fome leading dog, who either divides 
it among the few, and then it falls to an oligarchy, 
or keeps it to himfelf, and then it runs up to t 
tyranny. The fame reafoning alfo holds place 
among them, in thofe diiTenfions we beboldy upon a 
turgefcency in any of their females. For, the rig^t 
of poflefHon lying in common, (It being impoffible 
to eftablilh a property in fo delicate a cafe) jear 
loufies and fufpicions do fo abound, that the whole 
commonweahh of that ftreet, is reduced to a ma* 
nifeft ftate of war, of every citizen againil cvciy 
citizen ; till fome one of more courage, condud* or 
fortune than the reft, feizes and enjoys the prize; 
upon which naturally arifes plenty of heart-bum- 
ing, and envy, and fnarling jigainft the happy dog. 
Again, if we look upon any of thcfe republics en* 
gaged in a foreign war either of invafion or defeooCt 
we ihall find, the fame reafoning will ferve^ as to 
the grounds and occaiions of each s and that po* 
verty, or want, in fome degree or other, (whedier 
real, or in opinion, which makes no alteratioaia 
the cafe) has a great fliare, as well as ptldc, on tfao. 
part of the aggreflbr. 

Now, whoever will pleafe to take this fcheme, 
and either reduce or adapt it to an intelleAual ftat^ 

X This mode of expreflion is hM» and not recondfasible to gmu 
soar : it Ihould be» ' when it happens that one great bone is iUicd m 
* by fome leading dog/ tifr. 

or 
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or common-wealth of learnings will foon difcover 
me firft ground of difagreement, between the two 
groat parties at this time in arms ; and may form. 
Juft condufionSj upon the merits of either caufe. 
Bat the ifiue or events of this war *, are not fo eafj 
to conjedure at : for» the prefent quarrel is fo infla- 
med by the warai heads of either fadlion> and the 
preteofions fomewhere or other fo exorbitant^ as not 
toadmit the leaft overtures of accommodation. This 
quarrel firft b^gan» as I have heard it affirmed by an old 
dweller in the neighbourhood^ about a imall fpot of 
gipund> lying and being upon one of the two tops of 
the hill Pamaflus ; the higheft and largeft of which, 
had, it ieems, been, time out of miod, in quiet poflqf* 
fion of certain tenants^ called the ancients ; and the 
other was held by the moderns. But thefe, diilikirig 
their prefent ftatiOUj lent certain ambaflkdors to the 
ancients, complaining of a great nuifance; how the 
height of that part of Parnaifus^ quite fpoiled the 
profpeft of theirs, efpedally towards the ea/i ; and 
therefore, to avoid a war, offered them the choice 
of this alternative; either that the ancients, would 
pleafe to remove themfelves and their eflfeds, down 
^ the lower fummit, which the moderns would gra- 
jdoofly furrender to them, and advance -f* in their 
place : or elfe the faid ancients, will give leave to 
die modems, to come with fhovels and mattocks, 

^ * Are not fo eafy to conjeAoie at* — is a ftrange impropriety of 
Ipeedi : the fentence would ran much better thus. But it is not fo 
mfy to coDJeftore what will be the iflUe or events of this war. 

t For • in' read • into*. 

and 
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and level the faid hill, as low as they fhaU dunk k 
convenient. To which the ancients made anfwer j 
how little they expcded iuch a meflage as this; from 
a colony, whom they had admitted, out of their 
own free grace, to fo near a neighbourhood. That» 
as to their own feat, they were aborigines of it^ and 
therefore to talk with them of a removal or furrok* 
der, was a Unguage they did not underftand. Thatt 
if the height of* the hill on their iide^ (hortcncd 
the profpe\!t of the moderns, it was s difiulvaiw 
tage they could not help ; but defired them to otm^ 
iidcr, whether that injury (if it be any) were not 
largely reconipenfcd, by the (hade and (helter it af- 
forded them. That, as to the- levelling or diggin|^ 
down, it was either folly or ignorance to propdfe iti 
if they did, or did not know, how that fide of the 
hill was an intire rock, which Would break their 
tools and hearts, without any damage to itfolf. That 
they would therefore advife the modems, rkdier 4o 
raife their own fide of the hill, th»i dream of pol* 
ling down that of the ancients : to the former ef 
which, they would not only give licence, but afiR 
largely contribute. All this was rejefted by the 
moderns, with much indignation, who ftili ihfifted 
upon one of the two expedients; and fo this difltt^ 
ence broke out into a long and obftinate war, mdiit 
tained on the one part, by refolotion, and by ttt 
courage of certain leaders and alliesj but on- the 
other, by the grcatnefs of their number, ap<m ril 
defeats affording continual recruits. In this <][uar^i 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhaiifted, and the 

vim- 
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uleoce of both parties^ enormouily augmented. 
kw^ it muft bete be uoderOood, that ink is the 
At miifive weapon in all battles of the Icamedp 
ich conveyed diiough a fort of engine^ called a 
ilU infinite numbers of thefe are darted at the 
itny, by the valiant on each fide, with eqiyal ikiU 
I violence, as if it were an engagement of fprcu^ 
fs. This malignant liquor, was compound^ by 
) ei]^gineer who invent^ it, of two ingredient^ 
uUrhare^ gall and copperas; by its bitternefs an4 
lom to fuit io fome degree, as well as to foment^ 
I genius of the combatants. And as the Gracians 
:r an engagement, when they could not agree; about 
r victory, were wont to fet up trophies gn both 
^ the beaten party being content to be at the faooc 
>ence, to keep itfelf in cou/iteoance ; (a laudable 
1 aiicient cuftom, happily reyivedof late, in tb9 art 
war) fo the learned, after a (harp and bloody dtfr 
x^^'do on both fides bang out their trophies tQOp 
ichever comes by the worft. Thefe trophies have 
»ely infcribed on them the merits of the caufe ; 
ill impartial account of fiich a iattie, and how 
viiftory fell clearly to the party that fet th^m up. 
ey are known to the world ui^r icveral names ; 
difputes, arguments, rejoinders, brief confidera- 
IS, anfwers, replies, rmiarks, .reflexions, objecr 
IS, confutations^ For a. very few days they are 
d up in all public places, either by themfelves 
heir * reprefentatives, for paflcngers to gaze ati 
snce the.chiefeft and largeft are removed to cer- 

• Thdr d'tk Pago, . . : • 
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tain magaisines, they csdl libraries, there to 
in a quarter purpofely ailigned them, and t 
forth begin to be called books of controverfy 
In thefe books, is wonderfully inftilled ai 
fcrved, the fpirit of each warrior, while he i 
and after his death, his foul tranfmigrates -j 
to inform them. This, at leall/is the mor 
mon opinion ; but I believe, it is with libra 
with other ccemeteries; where fome philc 
afiirm, that a certain fpirit, which they call 
homnis^ hovers over the monument^ till the 
corrupted, and turns to duft, or to worms, b 
vaniflies or diifoives; fo, we may fay, a 
{pirit haunts over every book, till duft or 
have feized upon it ; which to fome may haj 
a few days, but to others later : and therefor 
of controverfy, being, of all others, haunted 
mod diforderly fpirits, have always beenconfii 
feparate lodge from the reft ; and for fear of a 
violence againft each other, it was thought j 
by our anceftors, to bind them to the peaa 
ftrong iron chains. Of which invention tht 
nal occa(ion was this : when the works of 
firft came out, they were carried to a certain \ 
and had lodgings appointed them i but this 
was no fooner fettled, than he went to vifit h 
ter Ariftotle ; and there both concerted toge 
feize Plato by main force, and turn him ou 
his ancient ftation among the divines, where 
peaceably dwelt near eight hundred years. 



* Tbe word ' there' is here improperly ufed ; it flioold be ' 
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ittempt facceeded, and the two ufurpers have 
•eigncdever fmce in his ftead : but to maintain quiet 
For the future, it. was decreed, that all polemics of 
Jie larger fize, (ho^ld be held faft with a chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries 
cnight certainly have been preferred, if 4 new fpecics 
rf controverfial books had not * arofe of late years, 
inftinA with a moft malignant fpirit, from the war 
ibqye-mefttioncd between the learned, about the 
higher fummit of ParnaJJus. 

When thefe books were firil admitted into the 
public libraries, I remember to have faid, upon occa-^ 
ioD, to feveral peribns concerned, how I was fure they 
tVQuld create broik whereyer they came, unlefs a 
^orld of care were taken : and therefore I advifed» 
liat the champions of each fide fhould be coupled 
;ogether, or ocherwife mixed, that, like the blepdr 
iig of contrary poifons, their malignity might be 
employed among themielves. And it feems, I was 
leiiher jtn ill prophet, nor an ill counfellor ; for it 
Nis nothing elfe but the negle(fl of this caution^ 
^hicb gave occafion to the terrible fight, that hap- 
pened on Friday Jaft, between the ancient and mo- 
dern books^ in the king's library. Now, becaufe 
he talk of this batd? is So frelh in every body's 
nouth, and the expectation pf the town (o great to 
)p informed in the particulars ^ I, being periled of 
il qualifications requifite in an hiilorfan, and retained 
)y neither party, have refolvcd to comply with thjB 

• « Arofe,' improperly ufed \i$xt for * arifen.' 

Vol. II, P wrgcnt 
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urgent importunity of my friends, by writing down 
a full impartial account thereof. 

The guardian of the regal library, a peribn of 
great valour, but chiefly renowned for his * huma- 
nity, had been a fierce champion for the moderns; 
and, in an engagement upon ParnaiTus, had vowed, 
with his own hands, to knock down two of the 
ancient chiefs, who guarded a fmall pafs on the fu- 
perior rock ; but, endeavouring to climb up, was 
cruelly obftrudled by his own unhappy weight, and 
tendency towards his center; a quality, to which 
thofe of the modern party are extreme fubjedl ; for 
being light-headed, they have, in fpeculation, a won- 
derful agility, and conceive nothing too high for 
them to mount ; but, in reducing to praftice, dif- 
cover a mighty preflure about their pofleriors^ and 
their heels. Having thus failed in his defign, the 
difappointed champion bore a cruel rancour to the 
ancientsi which he refolved to gratify, by fhewiog 
all marks of his favour to the books of their adver* 
faries, and lodging them in the fairefl apartments ; 
when at the fame time, whatever book had the boU- 
nefs to own itfelf for an advocate of the ancients, 
was buried alive in fome obfcure corner, and 
threatened, upon the leafl difpleafure, to be turned 
out of doorSt Beiides, it fo happened, that about • 
this time there waa a ftrange confufion of place, •» 

* The honourable Mr. Boyle, in the preface to his edi(ioi| of I%h 
laris, fays, he was refufed a manufcript by the library-keeper, /rv^fifi- 
fa bumanitatt/uq. 

Ibid. Dodlor Bentley was then library^keeper ; the two |UiciC||l9 . 
were Phalaris and iEfop. 
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mong all the books in the library ; for which, feve- 
ral reafons were afligned. Some imputed it to a 
great heap of learned duft, which a perverfe wind 
blew off from a (helf of moderns, into the keeper's 
eyes. Others affirmed, he had a humour to pick 
the worms out of the fchoolmen, and fwallow them 
frefli and fading; whereof fome fell upon his fpleen> 
and fbme climbed up into his head, to the great 
perturbation of both. And laftly, others main- 
tained, that by walking much in the dark about the 
library, he had quite loft the fituation of it out of 
his head ; and therefore, in replacing his books, he 
was apt to miftake, and clap Des Cartes next to 
Ariftotle ; poor Plato had got between Hobbes and 
the Seven wife mafters, and Virgil was hemmed in 
with Dryden on one fide, and Wilhers on the 
other. 

Mean while thofe books, that were advocates for 
the moderns, chofe out one from among them, to 
make a progrefs through the whole library, examine 
the number and ftrength of their party, and con- 
cert their affairs. This mefTenger performed all 
things very induftrioufly, and brought back with 
him a lift of their forces in all fifty thoufand, con- 
fifting chiefly of light-horfe, heavy-armed foot, and 
mercenaries : whereof the foot, were in general but 
forrily armed, and worfe clad * : their horfes large, 
but extremely out of cafe and heart ; however fome 

• There is an ambigaity in this expreflion from the arrangement of 
the (entence, which might thus be removed : * whereof the foot, were, 
in general, but forrily armed, and worfe clad : the hories of the ca- 
v;Jry were large/ &^. 

P 2 few 
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few, by trading among the antients, had forniihcd 
thcmfelves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, difcord grew 
extremely high ; hot words pafled on both fides, and 
ill blood was plentifully bred. Here a folitary an- 
cient, fqueezed up among a whole (helf of modems, 
oiFered fairly to difpute the cafe, and to prove by 
manifeft reafon, that the priority was due to them, 
from long pofTeflion -, and in regard of their pru- 
dence, antiquity, and above all, their great merits 
toward the moderns. But thefe denied the premif- 
fes, and fecmed very much to wonder, how the 
antients could pretend to infid upon their antiquity, 
when it was fo plain (if they went to that) that 
the moderns, were much the more * ancient of the 
two. As for any obligations they owed to the an- 
cients, they renounced them all. It is true, £ud 
they, we are informed, fome few of our party have 
been fo mean to borrow their fubfiftence from you j 
but the reft, infinitely the greater number (and 
cfpecially we French and Englifti) were fo far froni 
Hooping to fo bafe an example, that there never paf- 
fed, till this very hour, fix words between us. For, 
our horfes were of our own breeding, our arms of 
our own forging, and our cloaths of our own cut-' 
ting out and fewing. Plato was by chance up on the 
next (helf, and obferving thofe that fpoke to be in tllQ 
ragged plight mentioned a while ago ; their jades leu 
and foundered, their weapons of rotten wood, their ar- 
mour rufty, and nothing but rags underneath; he 

* According to the modem paradox. 

laughed 
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aughed loud and in his pleafant way fwore^ by— « 
le believed them* 

Now, the moderns had not proceeded in their 
ate negociation with fecrecy enough, to efcape the 
lotice of the enemy. For thofe advocates, who 
lad begun the quarrel, by fetting firft on foot the 
lifpute of precedency, talked fo loud of coming to 
I battle, that Temple happened to overhear them, 
ind gave immediate intelligence to the ancients; 
vho, thereupon, drew up their fcattered troops to* 
{ether, refolving to aft upon the defenfive : upon 
vhich, feveral of the moderns fled over to their 
)arty, and among the reft. Temple himfelf. This 
Temple, having been educated and long convcrfed 
imong the ancients, was, of all the moderns, their 
jreateft favourite, and became their greatcft cham- 
>ion. 

Things were at this crifis, when a material ac- 
ridcnt fell out, For, upon the higheft corner of a 
arge window, there dwelt a certain fpidcr, fwoUen 
ip to the firft magnitude by the deftrudlion of infi- 
litc numbers of flics, whofc fpoils lay fcattered before 
he gates of his palace, like human bones before the 
rave of fome giant. The avenues to his caftle were 
parded with turnpikes, and palifadoes, all after the 
nodern way of fortification. After you had paflcd 
everal courts, you came to the center, wherein 
l^ou might behold the conftable himfelf in his 
)wn lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
ivenue, and ports to fally out, upon all occafions of 
>rey or defence. In this manfion he kad for (bme 
imc dwtlt in peace and plenty, ^without danger 

P 3 t% 
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to his perfon, by fwallows from above, or to his 
palace, by brooms from below : when it was the 
pleafure of fortune to conduct thither a wandering 
bee, to whofe curiofity a broken pane in the glafs 
had difcovered itfelf, and in he went ; where expa- 
tiating a while, he at laft happened to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the fpider's citadel; 
which, yielding to the unequal weight, funk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to 
force his paflage, and thrice the center (hook. The 
fpider within, feeling the terrible convulfion, fup- 
pofed at firft, that nature was approaching to her 
final diflblution ; or elfe, that Beelzebub, with all 
his legions, was come to revenge the death of many 
thoufands of his fubjecls, whom his enemy had flain 
and devoured. However, he at length valiantly re- 
folved to iflue forth, and meet his fate. Mean while 
the bee had acquitted himfelf of his toils, and pofted 
fecurely at fome diftance, was employed in cleanf- 
ing his wings, and difengaging them from the ragged 
remnants of the cobweb. By this time the fpider 
was adventured out, when beholding the chafros, 
the ruins, and dilapidations of bis fortrefs, he was 
very near at his wit's end j he flormed and fwore 
like a mad-man, and fwelled till he was ready to 
burft. At length, carting his eye upon the bee, and 
wifely gathering caufes from events, (for they knew 
each other by fight) a plague fplit you, faid he, for 
a giddy fon of a whore ; is it you, with a vengeance, 
that have made this litter here ? could not you look 
before you, and be d — n'd ? do you think I have- 
nothing elfe to do (in the devil's name) but to mend 

and 
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md repair after your arfc ? Good words, friend, faid 
Jie bee, (having now pruned himfelf, and being 
liipofed to droll) Til give you my hand and word 
to come near your kennel no more; I was never in 
fuch a confounded pickle fince I was born. Sirrah, 
•eplied the fpider, if it were not for breaking an old 
:uftom in our family, never to ftir abroad againft 
m enemy, I (hould come and teach you better 
Banners. I pray have patience, faid the bee, or 
^ou {pend your fubftance, and for aught I fee, you 
nay (land in need of it all, towards the repair of 
^our houfe. Rogue, rogue, replied the fpider, yet, 
nethinks you fhould have more refpedt to a perfon, 
vhom all the world allows to be fo much your bet- 
crs. By my troth, faid the bee, the comparifon 
vill amount to a very good jeft ; and you will do 
ne a favour to let me know the reafbns, that all the 
yorld is pleafed to ufe, in fo hopeful a difpute. 
\t this the fpider, having fwelled himfelf into the 
ize and poflure of a difputant, began his argument 
n the true fpirit of controverfy, with refolution to 
5C heartily fcurrilous and angry, to urge on his own 
eafons, without the lead regard to the anfwers or 
)bjedions of his oppofite ; and fully predetermined 
n his mind, againft all convidtion. 

Not to difparage myfclf, faid he, by the com- 
parifon with fuch a rafcal, what art thou but a va- 
^bond without houfe or home, without ftock or 
nheritance ? born tp no poircfTion of your own, but 
I pair of wings and a drone-pipe. Your livelihood 
8 a univerial plunder upon nature; a freebooter 
>ver fields and gardens ; and, for the fake of fteal- 

P 4 ing, 
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ing, will rob a nettle, as readily as a violet. Whcrefl 
I am a domeflic anitnaU furnidied with a native 
ftock within inyfclf. This large caftic (to (hew my 
improvements in the mathematics) is all built with 
my own hands, and the materials extradled altoge- 
ther out of my own perfon, 

I am glad, anfwered the bee, to hear you granti 
at lead that I am come honeflly by my wifigs and 
my voice ; for then, it feems, I am obliged to hca-^ 
vcn alone for my flights and my mufic ; and pnn 
vidence would never have beftowed on me two fuch 
gifts, without defigning them for the nobleft ends. 
I viiit indeed all the flowers and bloflbms of the 
field and garden ; but whatever I coUeft thencfi 
enriches myfelf, without the leaft injury to their 
beauty, their fmell^ or their tafte. Now, for yoa 
and your /kill in architedlure, and other mathema- 
tics, I have little to fay : in that building of yours 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour 
and method enough ; but by woeful experience for 
us both, it is plain, the materials are naught ; and 
I hope you will henceforth take warning, and con- 
fidcr duration and matter, as well as method and 
art. You boaft indeed of being ol>ligcd to no othcf 
creature, but of drawing and fpinning out all from 
yourfelf ; that is to fay, if we may judge of the liquor 
in the veflel, by what illiies out, you poflefs a good' 
plentiful ftore of dirt and poifon in your breaftf 
and, though I would by no means lefl^en or difpfl^ 
rage your genuine ftock of eitlier, yet, I doubt you 
are fbmewhat obliged .for an increafc of both, to t- 
little foreign afliftancc* Your inherent- portion of 
5 dirt, 
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dirt, does not fail of acquifitibns, by fweepings ex- 
haled from below; and one inie&, furnifhes you 
with a (hare of poifon, to deftroy another] So that, 
in fliort, the queftion comes all to this ; * whether 
is the nobler being of the two, that, which by a 
lazy contemplation of four inches round, by an over- 
weening pride, feeding and engendering on itfelf, 
turns all into excrement and venom, producing no« 
thing at all, but fiybane and a cobweb : or that, 
which by a univerfal range, with long fearch, 
ihuch ftudy, true judgment, and difl:ind:ion of things, 
brings home honey and wax. 

This drfpute was managed with fuch eagernefs, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, 
in arms below, ftood filent a while, waiting in fuf- 
pence what would be theiffue; which was not long 
undetermined : for the bee, grown impatient at fo 
much lofs of time, fled ftrait away to a bed of rofes, 
without looking for a reply; and left the fpider, like 
an orator colleded in himfelf, and juft prepared to 
burft outi 

It happened upon this emergency, that JEhp 
broke filence iirft. He had been of late moil bar- 
baroufly treated by a ftrange effeft of the regent's 
humanity, "f who had torn oflT his title-page, forely 
defaced one half of his leaves, and chained him fafl 
among a ffielf of moderns. Where foon difcovering 
bow high the quarrel was likely to proceed, he tried 
all his arts, and turned himfelf to a thoufand forms. 

• It ought to be— « which it the nobler being of the fwo/ Wf. 
<f Beatle/t who denied the antiqaity of i£fop. 

At 
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At length in the borrowed (hape of an afs, the re- 
gent miftook him for a modern ; by which means 
he had time and opportunity to efcape to the an- 
cients, juft when the fpider and the bee were en- 
tering into their conteft j to which he gave his at- 
tention with a world of pleafure ; and when it was 
ended, fwore in the loudeft key, that in all his life 
he had never known two cafes fo parallel* and adapt * 
to each other, as that in the window, and this upon 
the (helves. The difputants, faid he, have admi- 
rably managed the difpute between them, have taken 
in the full flrength of all that is to be faid on both 
fides, and exhaufted the fubftance of every argu- 
ment /r(7 and con. It is but to adjufl; the reafon- 
ings of both, to the prefcnt quarrel, then to com- 
pare and apply the labours and fruits of each, as 
the bee has learnedly deduced them ; and we fhall 
find the conclufion fall plain and clofe, upon the 
moderns and us. For, pray gentlemen, was ever 
any thing fo modern as the fpider in his air, his 
turns, and his paradoxes ? he argues in the behalf of 
you his brethren, and himfelf, witli many boaftings 
of his native fiock, and great genius ; that he fpins 
and fpits wholly from himfelf, and icorns to own 
any obligation or afliftance from without. Then 
he difplays to you his great fkill in architedlure, and 
improvement in the mathematics. To all this, the 
bee, as an advocate retained by us the ancients, thinks 
fit to anfwer; that if one may judge of the great 
genius or inventions of the moderns, by what thev 

* There is no fuch word in Englifli as adapt, ufed adjeftiveljr ; It \ 

iliould be the participle, ' adapted.' ^\ 
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liave produced, you will hardly have countenance 
to bear you out, in boafting of either. ' Ereft your 
(chemes with as much method and (kill as you pleafc; 
|ret if the materials be nothing but dirt, fpun out 
3f your own entrails (the guts of modern brains) 
he edifice will conclude at laft in a cob- web ; the 
luration of which, like that of other fpiders webs, 
nay be imputed to their being forgotten, or neg- 
edted, or hid in a corner. For, any thing elfe of 
;enuine that the moderns may pretend to, I can- 
lot recolleft; unlefs it be a large vein of wrangling 
ind fatyr, much of a nature and fubftance with the 
pider's poifon; which, however they pretend to 
pit wholly out of themfelves, is improved by the 
'ame arts, by feeding upon the infefts and vermin 
>f the age. As for us the ancients, we are content, 
ivith the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own, 
beyond our wings and our voice : that is to fay, our 
Bights and our language. For the reft, whatever 
wc have got, has been by infinite labour and fearch, 
uid ranging through every corner of nature ; the dif- 
ference is, that inftead of dirt and poifon, we have 
ather chofen to fill our hives with honey and wax ; 
:hus furniftiing mankind with the two nobleft of 
ihings, which are fweetnefs and light. 

It is wonderful to conceive the tumult arifen 
imong the books, upon the clofe of this long def- 
:ant of ^fbp: both parties took the hint, and 
leightened their animofities fo on a fudden, that 
:hey refolved it (hould come to a battle. Immedi- 
ijely the two main bodies withdrew, under their 
[everal enfigns, to the farther parti of the library, 

and 
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and there entered into cabals, and confults upon dtf 
prefent emergency. The moderns, were in very 
warm debates upon the choice of their leaders ; afid 
nothing lefs than the fear impending from the ene* 
mies, could have kept them from mutinies, upoa 
this occafion. The difference was greateft among 
the horfe, where every private trooper pretended to 
the chief command, from Taflb and Milton, to 
Dryden and Withers. The light-horfc were com- 
manded by Cowley and * Defpreaux. There came 
the bowmen under their valiant leaders, Des Cartes^ 
Gaflendi, and Hobbes; whofe ftrength was fud^ 
that they could (hoot their arrows beyond the at- 
mofphere, never to fall down again, but turn like 
that of Evandcr into meteors, or like the cannon^ 
ball into ftars. Paracelfus brought a fquadronof 
ftink-pot-flingers, from the fnowy mountains of 
Rhaetia. There came a vaft body of dragoons, of 
different nations, under the leading of Harvey f, 
their great aga : part armed with fcythes, the wci« 
pons of death -, part with lances and long kniva^ 
all fteeped in poifon ; part ihot bullets of a moft 
malignant nature, and ufed white powder, wfakb 
infallibly killed without report. There came icvmt 
bodies of heavy-armed foot, all mercenaries, under 
the enfigns of Guicciardine, Davila, Pdydore ViigO, 
Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. Tin 
engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus, 

* More commonly known by the name of Boileaiu 

t Dodor Han ey, who difcovcred the circolatioii of the hhoi^ \ 

difcovery much iniifted on by the advocates for the modans, and I 

cepted againft, asfalfe, by Sir William Temple. 

Wilkin5.1 
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^Wilkins. The reft were a confufed multitude, led 
^j Scotus, Aquinas, and BcUarmine; of mighty 
l>ulk and ftaturc, but without either arms, courage^ 
or difcipline. In the laft place, came infinite fwarms 
^f * calones, a dilbrderly rout led by L'Eftrange ; 
rogues and raggamuffins, that follow tlie camp for 
nothing but the plunder ; all without -f- coats to 
cover them. 

The army of the ancients, was much fewer 
in number; Homer led the horfe, and Pindar the 
light-horfe ; Euclid was chief engineer : Plato and 
Ariftotle commanded the bowmen -, Herodotus and 
Lrivy the foot ; Hippocrates the dragoons ; the allies 
led by Voflius and Temple, brought up the rear. 
All things violently tending to a decifive battle. 
Fame, who much frequented, and had a large a- 
partment formerly alligned her in the regal library, 
fled up ftrait to Jupiter, to whom (he delivered a 
faithful account of all that paiTed between the two 
parties below; for, among the Gods flie always 
jtells truth. Jove, in great concern, convokes a 
council in the milky way. The fenate aflemblcd^ 
he declares the occaiion of convening them ; a 
bloody battle juft impendent between two mighty 
armies of antient and modern creatures, call^ 

* Calones. By calling this diforderly roat calones, the author 

points both his fatyr and contempt againft all forts of mercenary fcrib- 

Uers, who write as they are commanded by the leaders and patrons of 

, fedition, fiiAioot corruption* and every evil work ; they are filled ca- 

'* lones becaufe they are die meanefl and mod defpicable of all writers ; 

* aft the calones, whether belonging to the army, or private families, 

"jj^Cfe the meaneft of all flaves or fervants whatfoever. 

■j- Thefc arc pamphletd, which arc not bound or cover*d. 

books. 
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books, wherein the celeftial intereft was but too 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the mo- 
• derns, made an excellent fpecch in their fzvtm, 
which was anfwered by Pallas, the protedlrefs of the 
ancients. The aflembly was divided in their affec- 
tions; when Jupiter commanded the book of fete 
to be laid before him. Immediately were brou^ 
by Mercury three large volumes in folio, contain- 
ing memoirs of all things part, prefent, and to 
come. The clafps were of filver double gilt ; the 
covers of celcflial turky-leather ; and the paper fuch 
as here on earth might pafs almoft for vellum. Jupiter, 
having filently read the decree, would communicate 
the import to none, but prefently fhut up the hock* i 
Without the doors of this aflembly, there at- 
tended a vaft number of light, nimble gods, menial 
fervants to Jupiter : thefe are his miniftering inftni- 
ments in all affairs below. They travel in a cara- 
van, more or lefs together, and are faftened to each 
other, like a link of galley-flaves, by a light 
chain, which paflTes from them to Jupiter s great 
toe : and yet, in receiving or delivering a meflage, 
they may never approach above the lowed ftep of 
his throne, where he and they whifper to each 
other, through a long hollow trunk. Thefe deities 
are called by mortal men, accidents or events s bat 
the gods call them, fecond caufes. Jupiter havioglj 
delivered his mefl^age to a certain number of thcfill' 
divinities, they flew immediately down to the piii-; 
nacle of the regal library, and confulting a fcif 
minutes, entered unfeen, and diipofed the pari 
according to their orders. 

Mean 
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Mean while Momus^ fearing the word, and cal- 
ing to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no 
cry good face to his children the moderns, bent his 
ight to the region of a malignant deity, called Cri- 
icifm* She dwelt on the top of a fnowy moun- 
ain in Nova Zembla; there Momus found her 
xtended in her den, upon the fpoils of numberlefs 
olumes, half devoured. At her right-hand, fat 
gnorance, her father and hufband, blind with age; 
t her left. Pride, her mother, drefling her up in 
he fcraps of paper herfelf had torn. There was 
)pinion, her fifter, light of foot, hood-winked, 
nd head-ftrong, yet giddy, and perpetually turn- 
ig. About her played her children, Noife and 
mpudence, Dulnefs and Vanity, Pofitivcnefs, Pe- 
antry, and Ill-manners. The goddefs herfelf had 
laws like a cat ; her head, and ears, and voice re- 
^mbled thofe of an afs : her teeth fallen out be- 
3re j her eyes turned inward, as if (he looked only 
ipon herfelf; her diet was the overflowing of her 
wn gall ; her fpleen was fo large, as to ftand pro- 
linent, like a dug of the firft rate, nor wanted ex- 
refcencies in form of teats, at which a crew of 
gly monfters were greedily fucking ; and, what is 
ronderful to conceive, the bulk of fpleen increa&d 
after, than the fucking could diminifh it. God* 
cfs, faid Momus, can you (it idly here, while our 
jevout wor(hippers the moderns, are this minute en« 
sring into a cruel battle, and perhaps now lying 
nder the fwords of their enemies ; who then here- 
ftCF will ever facrifice, or build altars to our divi- 

mttcsr 
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nities ? hafte therefore to the Britiih iflc, and if 
poflible, prevent their deftruftion 5 while I make 
faftions among the gods, and gain them over to our 
party. 

Momus, having thus delivered himfelf» ftaid not 
for an anfwer, but left the goddefs to her own re- 
fentment. Up fhe rofe in a rage, and, as it is the 1 
fiffm upon fuch occafions, began a foliloquy : It is 
I (faid (he) who give wifdom to infants and idiots s 
by me, children grow wifer than their parents ; by 
me, beaux become politicians, and fchool-boys 
judges of philofophy ; by me, fophifters debate, and 
conclude upon the depths of knowledge ; and cof- 
fee-houfe wits, inftindt by me, can corred: an au- 
thor's ftyle, and difplay his minuteft errors, without 
underftanding a fyllable of his matter, or his lan-^ 
guage ; by me, ftriplings fpend their judgment^ as 
they do their eflate, before it comes into their 
hands. It is I, who have depofed wit and know- 
ledge from their empire over poetry, and advanced 
myfelf in their flead. And fhall a few upftart an? 
cients dare oppofe me ? — but come, my aged pa* 
rent, and you my children dear, and thou^ my 
beauteous fiiler ; let us afcend my chariot, and haflp 
to aifHH: our devout moderns, who are now iacrifi* 
cing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by 
grateful fmell, which from thence reaches 
poftrils. 

The goddefs, and her train, having moi 
the chariot, which was drawn by tame geeiie» 
over infinite regions, ihedding her influence in 
places, till at length fhe arrived at her beloyed i 
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>f Britain ; . but in hovering over its metropolis, 
vhat bleffings did fhe not let fall, upon her femi* 
laries of Grefliam and Covent-Garden ? And now 
he reached the fatal plain of St. James's library, at 
vhat time the two armies were upon the point to 
ingage ; where, entering with all her caravan un- 
een, and landing upon a cafe of (helves, now de- 
ert, but once inhabited by a colony of virtuofos, 
he (laid a while to obferve the pofture of both 
irmies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to 
ill her thoughts, and move in her breaft : for, at 
:he head of a troop of modern bowmen, fhe caft 
ler eyes upon her fon Wotton ; to whohi the' fates 
lad afligned a very (hort thread. Wotton, a young 
lero, whom an unknown father of mortal race, 
t>egot by ftoUen embraces with this goddefs. He 
i^as ^e darling of his mother above all her children, 
ind (he rcfolved to go and comfort him. But firft, 
iccording to the good old cuftom of deities, fhe caft 
about to change her fhape, for fear the divinity of her 
countenance, might dazzle his mortal fight, and 
overcharge the refl of his fenfcs. She therefore 
gathered up her perfon, into an o<5tavo compafs: 
her body grew white and arid, and fplit in pieces 
with drynefs; the .thick, turned into pafle-board, 
and the thin, into paper i upon which, her parents 
and children artfully flrewed a black juice, or de- 
podHon of gall and foot, in form of letters ; her 
head, and voice, and fpleen, kept their primitive 
fprm ; and that, which before was a cover of fkin, 
] Vol. II. Q^ did 
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did flill continue fo. In this guUe fhe marched oa 
towards the moderns, undiftinguifliable in (hap^ 
and drefs from the divine Bentley, Wotton's deaitft 
friend. Brave Wotton, faid the goddefs, why do 
our troops ftand idle here, to fpend their prefent vi- 
gour, and opportunity of this day ? away, let us 
haftc to the generals, and advife to give the onfet 
immediately. Having fpoke thus, (he took the 
uglieft of her monfters, full glutted from, her fplecn, 
and flung it invifibly into his mouth, which, flying 
ftraight up into his head, fqucefed out his eye-balls, 
gave him a diflorted look, and half overturned his 
brain. Then flie privately ordered two of her be- 
loved children, Dulnefs and Ill-Manners, clofely to 
attend his perfon in all encounters. Having thus 
accoutered him, (he v^niOied in a mift, and the 
hero perceived it was the goddefs his mother. 

The deflined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
jfight began; whereof before I dare adventure to 
make a particular defcription, I mud, after the ex- 
ample of other authors, petition for a hundred 
tongues, and mouths, and hands, and pens ; which 
would all be too little, to perform fo immenfe a 
work. Say goddefs, that prefideft over hiflory^ 
who it was that firft advanced in the ileld of battle. 
Paracelfus, at the head of his dragoons, obiervin£ 
Galen in the adverie wing, darted his javelin with a 
mighty force, which the brave ancient received upon 
his fliield, the point breaking in the fecond fold. ■ * 
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They bore the wounded Aga * on their fhiclds to 
his chariot ****** 

*♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦ 

Deftmt ♦* 

nonnulla. ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦• 
♦ •••♦♦♦♦ 

Then Ariftotlc, obferving Bacon advance with a 
furious mien> drew his bow to the head, and let 
fly his arrow, which miffed the valiant modern, and 
went hizzing over his head ; but Des Cartes it hit; 
the fteel point quickly found a defeat in his head* 
piece ; it pierced the leather and the pafte-board, 
and went in at his right-eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bowman round, till deaths 
like a ftar of fuperior influence, drew him into his 
own vortex. ♦**♦•**# 
Ingens hiatus ♦•♦♦♦*♦ 
i&ftr »i M5. *♦♦♦**♦ * 
when Homer appeared at the head 
of the cavalry, mounted on a furious horfe, with 
difliculty managed by the rider himfelf, but which 
no other mortal durft approach ; he rode among the 
enemies ranks, and bore down aU before him. Say, 
goddefs, whom he flew firfl, and whom he flew laft. 
Firfl:, -t- Gondibert advanced againfl him, clad in 
heavy armour, and mounted on a ftaid fbber gelding, 
not io famed for his ipeed, as his docility in kneel* 

* Do^r Harvey. It was not thought proper to name his antago* 
fpift, bat only to intimate^ that he was wounded ; other moderns sre 
i^paied by the hiatus that follows, probably for fimilar reafons. 

ft t An heroic poem by Sir William Davenant, in ilanzas of four 
fines. 

0^2 iag. 
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ing, whenever his rider would mount Or alight 
He had made a vow to Pallas, that he would never 
leave the field, till he had fpoiled Homer of his 
armour; madman, who had never once fecn tbc 
wearer, nor underflood his ftrength ! Him Homer 
overthrew horfe and man to the ground, there to bt 
trampled and choaked in the dirt. Then, with a 
long fpear, he flew Denham, a flout modern, who 
from his * father's fide derived his lineage from 
Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race. He 
fell, and bit the earth. The celeftial part, Apollo 
took, and made it a ftar; but the terreftrial, lay 
wallowing upon the ground. Then Homer flew 
Weflcy, -f* with a kick of his horfe's heel ; he took 
Perrault by mighty force out of his faddle, then 
hurled him at Fontenelle, with the fame blow 
dafliing out both their brains. 

On the left wing of the horfe, Virgil appeared 
in fliining armour, completely fitted to his body: 
he was mounted on a dapple-grey fteed, the flownefi 
of whofe. pace, was an efFeft of the highcfl. metde 
and vigour. He caft his eye On the adverfe wingi 
with a defire to find an objeft worthy of his valoufi 
when behold, upon a forrel gelding of a monftrous 
fize, appeared a foe, iflfuing from among the thick- 
efl of the enemy's iquadrons ; but his fpeed, was 
lefs tlian his noife; for his horfe, old and kan» 
fpent the dregs of his ftrength in a high trot, which, 

• Sir John Denham's poems are very uncqaal, extremely 
and very indifFerent ; To that his detractors foid, he was not the 
author of Cooper's Hill. 

t Mr. Wcfley, who wrote the lift of Chrift in verfe, i^c. 

thougl 
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gh it made flow advances, yet caufed a loud 
ing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two 
iers had now approached within the throw of a 
;, when the ftranger defined a parley, and lift- 
ip the vizor of his helmet, a face hardly ap- 
id from within, which, after a paufe, was 
rn for that of the renowned Dryden. The 
; ancient fuddenly flarted, as one poflefTed with 
ize and difappointment together : for the hel- 
i¥as nine times too large for the head, which 
u'ed fituate far in the hinder part, even like the 
in a lobfler, or like a moufe under a canopy 
ate, or like a (hrivelled beau, from within the 
houfe of a modern periwig : and the voice was 
1 to the vifage, founding weak and remote, 
en, in a long harangue, foothed up the good 
nt, called him father ; and by a large deduc- 
of genealogies, made it plainly appear, that 
were nearly related. Then he humbly propo- 
in exchange of armour, as a lafling mark of 
tality between them. Virgil confented (for 
goddefs Diffidence came unfeen, and cad a 
before his eyes) though his was qf * gold 
:oft a hundred beeves, the other*s but of rufty 
However, this glitteriog armour, became 
nodern yet worfe than his own. Then they 
d to exchange horfes ; but» when it came ta 
ial Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to. 



• Vid. Homeu 

0^3 J^fcr 
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♦ • * •* • •• Alter hiatus 
• • • • • * * *' in MS, 

Lucan appeared upon a fiery horfc of admirable 
ihape, but head-ftrong^ bearing the rider where he 
lift over the field; he made a mighty daughter I 
among the enemy's horfe ; which definition to ftop^ ' 
Blackmore, a fiunous modem (but one of the mer- 
cenaries) flrenuoufly oppofed himfelf, and darted 
his javelin with a ftrong hand, which, falling ihwt 
of its mark, (Iruck deep in the earth. Then LiKan 
threw a lance; but ii^.fculapius came unfeen, and 
turned oflf the point. * Brave modern, iaid Lucan, 
I perceive fome god protedls you, for never did my 
arm fo deceive me before: but what mortal can 
contend with a god ? therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but prefent gifts to each other. Lucan then 
beftowed the modern a pair of fpurs, and Blackmore \ 
gave Lucan a bridle. * ^ « • * t ' 

Pauca ^.. * * * * * * ■ ♦ ! 

Creech : but the goddefs Dulnefs took a cloud, form- 
ed into the fliape of Horace, armed and mounted^ 
and placed in a flying pofture before him. Glid 
was die cavalier to begin a combat with a fiyingfbe,^ 
and purfued the image, threatening loud ; till at Ivfr ■ 
jt led him to the peaceful bower of his fat' 
Ogleby, by. whom he was difarmed, and afSj 
to his repofe. 



* Ifis ikill ^ a phyficiaQ jitoned for his dulnefs as a poet. 



i 
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Then Pindar flew — , and — , and Oldham, and — , 
nnd * Afra the Amazon, light of foot ; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incre- 
dible agility and force, he made a terrible flaughtcr 
among the enemies light-horfe. Him when Cowley 
obferved, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
he advanced againft the fierce ancient, imitating his 
addrefs, his pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horfe, and his ownflcill would allow. When 
the two cavaliers had approached within the length 
of three javelins, firft, Cowley threw a lance, which 
miffed Pindar, and palfing into the enemy's ranks, 
fell inefFedtual to the ground. Then Pindar darted 
a javelin fo large and weighty, that fcarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raife it from the ground : yet he threw it with 
cafe, and it went by an unerring hand, iinging 
through the air ; nor could the modern have avoid- 
ed prefent death, if he had not luckily oppofed the 
(hield, that had been given him by Venus -f*. And 
now, both heroes drew their fwords, but the mo- 
dern was fo aghaft and difordered, that he knew 
not where he was; his (hicld dropped from his 
hands ; thrice he fled, and thrice he could not efcape j 
at lafl: he turned, and lifting up his hands in the 
poflure of a fuppliant : Godlike Pindar, faid he, 
(pare my life, and poffcfs my horfe with thefe arms, 
befide the ranfom, which my friends will give, when 
they hear I am alive, and your prifoner. Dog, faid 

• Mrs. Afra Bchn, Author of many plays, novels^ and poems. 
t His poem called ^hc Miflrcfs. " ^ 

Q^^ Pindar, 
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Pindar, let your ranfom ftay with your friends ; but 
your carcafs fhall be left for the fowls of the air, and 
the bcafts of the field. With that, he raifed his 
fvyord, and with a mighty ftroke cleft the wretched 
modern in twain, the fword purfuing the blow i and 
one half, lay panting on the ground to be trod in 
pieces by thehorfes feet; the other half, was borne 
by the frighted ftee4 through the fiejd. This * Ve- 
nus took, wafhed it, feven times in amhrofia, then 
flruck it thrice with a fprig of amaranth i upon 
which, the leather grew round and foft, and the 
leaves turned into feathers, and being gilded before, 
continued gilded ftill ; fo it became a dove, and ihe 

harnefled it to her chariot. * „. ... 

* * * «- * * * Hiatus valde di^ 

* * ^ * * * JlendusinMS. 

Day being far fpent, and the numerous forces of 
the moderns half inclining to a retreat, .there iffued 
forth from a fquadron of their heavy-armed foot f, 
a captain, whofe name was Bentley, the moft de- 
formed of all the moderns ; tall, but without fliapc or 
comlinefs; large, but without ftrength or propoiv 
tion. His armour was patched up of a thoufand in- 
coherent pieces ; and the found of it, as he marched, 
was loud and dry, like that made by the fall of a 
fhect of lead, which aq etafian wind blows fuddcniy 

• I do not approve tjic author's jadgmcnt in this, for I think Cow- 
ley's Pindarics are much preferable to his Milbrfs. 

It may however be conuderedi that Cowley's Pindarics were bat 
copies, of which Pindar was the original ; before Pindar therefore hk 
pii)darics might fail : and his Miftrefs be preferved as properly ]^5 o«a« i 

t Thcjppifodc of Bcntlfy and Wottoiu 

down. 
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down, from die roof of fome fleeple. His helmet 
- was of old nifty iron, but the vizor was brafs, which^ 
tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, nor 
wanted gall from the fame fountain ; fo that, when- 
ever provoked by anger or labour, an atramentous 
. quality of moft malignant nature, was feen to dlf^jl 
from his lips. In his * right hand he grafped a flail, 
. and (that he might never be unprovided of an ofFenfivc 
weapon) a veflel full of ordure in his left. Thus 
completely armed, he advanced with a flow and 
heavy pace, where the modern chiefs were holding 
a confult upon the fum of things ; who, as he came 
onwards, laughed to behold his crooked leg, and 
hump (houlder, which his boot and armour vainly 
endeavouring to hide, were forced to comply with, 
and expofe. The generals made ufe of him for his 
talent of railing ^ which, kept within government, 
proved frequently of great fervice to their caufe, but 
at other times did more mifchief than good; for 
at the leaft touch of oflfence, and often without any 
at all, he would^ like a wounded elephant, convert 
it againft his leaders. Such at this juncture was 
the diipofition of Bentley, grieved to fee the enemy 
prevail, and difl&tisfled with every body's conduA, 
but his own. He humbly gave the modern gene- 
rals to underftand, that he cbnceived, with great 

As the account of the Battle of the Books, is aq allegorical reprelen. 
}^ lotion of Sir William Temple's eiFay, in which the ancients are op« 
i to the modemst the account of Bcntlcy and Wotton is callo) 4^ 
|>t£)de9 sad their intrufion repreiented as an un4er a6Uon. 

The perfon, here fpoken of, is famons for letting fly at tvfij 
iy without diftxn6lion, and ufijig mean and fbul fcurriliues. 
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fubmi(rion» they were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and fons of whores, and d— n'd cowards, and 
confounded loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and 
nonfenfical fcoundrels; that if himfelf had been con* 
ftituted general, thofe * prefumptuous dogs, the an- 
cients, would long before this have been beaten out of 
the field. You, faid he, fit here idle ; but when I, or 
any other valiant modern, kill an enemy, you are furc 
to feize the fpoil. But I will not march one foot 
againft the foe, 'till you all fwear to me, that whom- 
ever i take or kill, his arms I fhall quietly poflcfs, 
Bentley having fpoken thus, Scaliger beftowing him 
a four look; Mifcreant prater, faid he, eloquent only 
in thine own eyes, thou raileft without wit or truth, 
or difcretion. The malignity of tliy temper per- 
verteth nature, thy learning makes thee more bar- 
barous, thy ftudy of humanity more inhuman j thy 
converfe among poets more groveling, miry, and 
dull. All arts of civilizing others, render thee rude 
and untradlable; courts have taught thee ill man- 
ners, and polite convcrfation has fini(hed thee a 
pedant. Befides, a greater coward burtheneth not 
the army. But never defpond ; I pafs my ward, 
whatever fpoil thou -takeft, (hall certainly be thy 
own ; though, I hope, that vile carcafs will firft 
become a prey to kites and worms. 

Bentley durft not reply ; but, half choaked with 
fpleen and rage, withdrew in full refblution of per- 
forming fome great atchievement. With him, fc 
his aid and companioif, he took his beloved WottOB* 

• Fid. Homer, dc Thcrfitc. 

Tefoll 
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refolving, by policy or furprizc, to attempt fome 
negledled quarter of the ancients army. They be* 
gan their march over carcafTes of their flaughtered 
friends ; then to the right of their own forces ; then 
wheeled northward^ till they came to Aldrovandus » 
tomb, which they pafled on the fide of the declin- 
ing fun. And now they arrived with fear towards 
the enemy's out-guards ; looking about, if haply 
they might Tpy the quarters of the wounded, or 
fome ftraggling fleepers, unarmed, and remote from 
the reft. As when two mungrel curs, whom na- 
tive greedinefs, and domeftic want, provoke and joia 
in partnerfhip, though fearful, nightly to invade the 
folds of fonie rich grazier j they, with tails de- 
prcffcd, and lolling tongues, creep foft and flow: 
mean while the confcious moon, now in her zenith^ 
on their guilty heads darts perpendicular rays ; nor 
dare they bark, though much provoked at her re- 
fulgent vifage, whether feen in puddle by reflec- 
tion, or in fpherc direft; but one furveys the re- 
gion round, while t'other, fcouts the plain, if bap-^ 
ly, to difcover, at diftance from the flock, fome 
carcafs half devoured, the refufe of gorged wolves, 
or ominous ravens. So marthed this lovely, loving 
pair of friends, nor with lefs fear and circumfpec- 
tionj when, at diftance, they might perceive two 
ihining fuits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and 
the owners not far off in a profound fleep. The 
two friends drew lots, and t^Q purfuing of this ad« 
' venture fell to Bentley; on he went, and in his 
wan, Confufion and Amaze ; while Horror and Af- 
> fright, brought up the rWt Ashe came near, be^ 

"^ bold 
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hold two heroes of the ancients army» Phalaris and 
^fop, lay faft afleep : Bentley would fain have dif- 
patched them both, and, dealing clofe, aimed his 
flail at Pfaalaris's bread* But then die goddeis 
Affright intcrpofing, caught the modern in her icy 
arms, and dragged him from the danger (he forc- 
faw ; both the dormant heroes happened to turn at 
the fame inftant, though foundly flecping, and bu(y 
in a dream. * For Phalaris was juft that minute 
dreaming, how a moft vile poetafler had lampooned 
him, and how he had got him roaring in his bull. 
And JEfop dreamed, that, as he and the ancient chiefs 
were lying on the ground, a wild afs broke loofe, ran 
about trampling and kicking and dunging in their 
faces. Bentley, leaving the two heroes afleep, feized 
on both their armours, and withdrew in quefl of his 
darling Wotton. 

He in the mean time had wandered long in 
fearch of fome enterprize, till at length he arrived 
at a fmall rivulet, that ifTued from a fountain hard 
by, called in the language of mortal men Helicon. 
Here he flopped, and parched with thirfl, reiblved 
to allay it in this limpid flream. Thrice with pro- 
fane hands he eifayed to raiie the water to his lips^ 
and thrice it flipped all through his fingers.. Then 
he flooped prone on his breaft, but, e*re his mouth 
had kifled the liquid cryflal, Apollo came, and in 
the channel held his fhield betwixt th*e modern and 
the fountain, fo that he drew up nothing but mud. 'J 
For, although no fountain on earth can compare 



* Thib IS according to Homer, who tells the dreams of thofe,^ wl 
were killed in their f.oep^ 

With 
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vrith the clearnefs of Helicon, yet there lies at 
bottom a thick fedimtnt of flime and mud ; for ib 
Apollo begged of Jupiter, as a punifliment to thofe, 
who durft attempt to tafte it with unhallowed lips, 
and for a leflbn to all, not to draw too deep, or far 
from the fpring* 

At the fountain-head Wotton difcerncd two he- 
roes ; the one he could not diftinguifli, but the other 
was foon known for Temple, general of the allies 
to the ancients. His back was turned, and he was 
employed in drinking large draughts in his helmet 
from the fountain, where he had withdrawn himfelf 
to reft from the toils of the war. Wotton obferv- 
ing him, with quaking knees and trembling hands 
Ipokc thus to himfelf: Oh, that I could kill this 
deftroyer of our army ; what renown fliould I pur- 
chafe among the chiefs? but to iflue out againft 
him, * man againft man, (hield againft fhield, and 
lance agiinft lance, what modern of us dare ? for he 
fights like a god, and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever at 
his elbow. But, oh, mother ! if what fame reports 
be true, that I am the fon of fo great a goddefs, 
grant me to hit Temple with jthis lance, that the 
ftroke may fend him to hell, and that I may return 
in fafety and triumph, laden with his fpoils. The 
firft part of this prayer, the gods granted at the in- 
terceflion of his mother, and of Momus; but the 
reft, by a perverfe wind fent from fate, was fcat- 
tered in the air. Then Wotton grafped his lance, 
and brandifliing it thrice over his head, parted it 

• nd. Homer* 

with 
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With fldl his might, the goddefs his mother^ at die 
feme time, adding ftrength to his arm. Away the 
lance went hizzing, and reached even to the bdt 
of the averted ancient, upon which lightly grazing 
it fell to the ground. Temple neither felt the wea- 
pon touch him, nor heard it fall; and Wotton 
might have efcaped to his army, with the honour 
of having remitted his lance againft fo great a 
leader, unrevenged; but Apollo enraged, that a 
javelin, flung by the afllftance of fo foul a 
goddefs, (hould pollute his fountain, put on tbc 
fljape of , and foftly came to young Boyle, 

who then accompanied Temple : he pointed firft to 
the lance, then to the diftant modern that flung it, 
and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
revenge. Boyle, clad in a fuit of armour which 
had been given him, by all the gods *, immediately 
advanced againft the trembling foe, who now fled 
before him. As a young lion in the Lybian plains, 
or Araby defert, fent by his aged fire to hunt for 
prey, or health, orexercife; he fcours along, wi(h- 
ing to meet fome tyger from the mountains, or a 
furious boar ; if chance a wild afs, with brayingc, 
importune, affronts his ear, the generous beaft, 
though loathing to diflain his claws with blood fi> 
vile, yet much provoked at the ofienfive noifc, 
which echo, fooli(h nymph, like her ill-judging 
fex, repeats much louder and with more delight 

^ Boyle was aOIfted in this difpute by Dean Aldrich» Dr. Attexbuify 
afterwards Bifhop of Roche fler, and other perfons at Oxford^ cdo^ ' 
brated for their genius and their learning, then called the Chrifl 
Chttxch wits. 

thaa> 
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than Pbilotnda'$ fong ^ be vindicates the honour of 
the foreft, and hqats the noify long-ear'd animal* 
So Wotton fled, fo Boyle purfued; But Wotton 
heavy-armedf and flow of fbot^ began to flack his - 
courfc 5 when his Jovcr Bentley appeared, returning 
laden with the fpqils of the two fleeping ancients. 
Boyle obferved him well, and foon difcovering the 
helmet and £bield of Phalaris, his friend, both 
which he had lately^ with his own hands new po- 
liihed and gilt } rage fparkled in his eyes, and leav- 
ing his purfuit after Wotton, he furioufly rufh'd on 
againfl: this new apprqachcr. Fain would he be re^ 
venged on both s but both now fled diflerent ways : 
* and, as a woman in a little hpufe, that gets it 
painful livelihood by fpinning ; if chance her geei^ 
be icattered o'er the common, flie courfes round the 
plain from flde to fide, compelling here and there 
the fl:ragglers to the flock i they cackle loud, and 
flutter o'er the champain. So Boyle purfued, fo 
iied this pair of friends : finding at length their 
flight was vain, they bravely join'd and drew them- 
fclves in phalanx. Firft Bentley threw a fpear with 
all his force, hoping to pierce the enemy's breaft : 
but Pallas came unfecn, and in the air took ofl?" the 
point, and clapp'd on one of lead, which, after a 
dead bang againfl: the enemy's fliield, fell blunted to 
the ground. Then Boyle, obftrving well his time, 
took up a lance of wondrous length and fliarpnefs ; 

* This IS alfo after the manner of Homer : the woman's getting a 
painful livelihood by fpinning, has nothing to do with the iiinilitttde, 
nor would be excufcable without fuch an authority. 

/v. Homer. 

and 
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and as this pair of friends compared flood clofe fide 
to fide, he wheeFd him to the right, and with un* 
ufual force, darted the weapon. Bentley £lw his 
£ite approach, and flanking down his arms clofe to 
his ribs, hoping to fave his body ; in went the pointy 
pafling through arm and fide, nor ftopp'd, or fpeot 
its force, till it had alfo pierced the valiant Wottoo, 
who, going to fuftain his dying friend, fhared his 
fate. As when a fkilfnl cook has trufs'd a brace of 
woodcocks, he, with iron fkewer, pierces the ten* 
der fides of both, their legs and wings clofe pinion'd 
to the ribs : fo was this pair of friends transfix'd, 
till down they fell, join'd in their lives, joined in 
their deaths ; fo cloiely join'd, that Charon would 
miflake them both for one, and waft them over ftyx 
for half his fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair ; 
few equals have you left behind : and happy and 
immortal ihall you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can make you. 

And, now ♦••••• »« 
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TH E following difcourfe came into my hands 
perfe<a and intire: but there being fcveral 
things in it, which the prefent age would not very 
well bear, I kepjt it by me foine yearip> reiplving it 
ihould never fee the light. At length, by the ad^ 
vice and afliftance of a judicious friend, I retrenched 
thofe parts that might give moft offence, and have 
now ventured to publifli the remainder. Con- 
cerning 4ie aiithor I^am wholly ignoraotj neither 
can I conjedture, whether it be the fame with that 
of the two foregoing piec^, ^e original having beea 
fent me at a different time, and in a different 
hand. The I^^fned re^er w^l bettor^^ternp^ne, tQ 
whofejtidgmehri intirely fubftiitit. " '^. 
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For 'T. H. Efquire *, at his chambers in the aca- 
demy of the Beaux Efprits in New-England, 

SIR, 

IT is now a good while, fince I have had in my 
head fomething, not only very material, but 
abic^tttely necefTary to my health, that the world 
ihould be informed in : for, to tell you a fecret, I 
am able to contain it no longer. However I have 
been perplexed for fome time to refolve, what would 
be the mod proper form to fent it abroad in. To 

• Snppofed to be Col. Hunter, author of the Letter of Enthuiiafaiy 
mentioaed in the apology for the Tale of a Tub. 

This difcourfe is not altogether equal to the former, the bed parts 
of it being omitted ; whether the bookieller's account be true, that he 
durft not print the reft, I know not ; nor, indeed, is it eafy to dcter- 
-mine, whether he may he relied on, in any thiag he fays of diis, or 
the former treatifes» only as to the time they were writ in ; which, 
however, appears more from the difcoarfes themfclves^ than his rela* 
tion. t 

R 2 \vhich 
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which end^ I have been three days couriing through 
Wcftminfter-hall, and St. Paul's Church-yard, and 
Fleet-flreet, to perufe titles; and I do not find 
any, which holds fo general a vogue, as that of a 
letter to a friend : nothing is more common than to 
meet with long epiftles, addreiled to peribns and 
places, where, at firft thinking, one would be apt 
to imagine it not altogether fo ncceflary, or conve- 
nient : fuch as, a neighbour at next door, a mortal 
enemy, a perfedl ftranger, or a perfon of quality in 
the clouds ; and thefe upon fubjedls, in appearance, 
the leaft proper for conveyance by the poft ; as long 
fchemes in philofophy ; dark and wonderful myf- 
teries of (late; laborious differtations in criticifnv 
and philofophy ; advice to parliaments, and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in prefent 
wear : for, let me fay what I will to the contrary, 
I am afraid you will publish this letter, as ibon as 
ever it comes to your hand. I defire you will be 
wy witnefs to the world, how carelefs and fudden a 
fcrible it has been ; that it was but yefterday, when 
you and I began accidentally to fall into diicourie on 
this matter ; that I was not very well when wt 
parted ; that the pod is in fuch hafte, I have had 
no manner of time to digeft it into order, or 
correA the ftyle ; and if any other modern excufes 
for hafte and negligence, (hall occur to you in leadr 
ing, I beg you to infeit them, faithfully promifing 
they (hall be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Troquois viitu- 
ofi, do me the favour to prefent my humble (cuvkt 
f% that illuflrious body, and afTure them, I (haV^ 
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n account of thofe phaenomena, as foon as wc 
terminc them at Grcfliam. 
ive not had a line from the literati of Topi- 
)u, thefe three lafl ordinaries, 
nd now. Sir, having difpatched what I had 
of forms, or of bufincfs, let me intreat you 
lifer me to proceed upon my fubjeft ; and to 
1 me, if I make no farther ufe of the epido*^ 
lie, till I come to conclude* 

SECT. I. 

is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a vifit he 
IS going to pay in Paradife, he had an offer of 
I vehicles to conduft him upwards 5 as fiery 
ts, winged horfes, and celeftial fedans ^ but he 
d them all, and would be borne to he^veii 
nothing but his afs. Now this inclination of 
met, as fingular as it feems, has been fince 
up by a great number of devout Chriftians j 
loubtlefs with very good reafon. For, fincc 
\rabian is known to have borrowed a moiety 
1 religious lyft?m, from the chriftian faith, it 
juft he (hould pay reprifals, to fuph as would 
nge them ; wherein the good people of Eng- 
to do them all right, have not been backward, 
though there is not any other nation in the 
, fo plentifully provided with carriages for 
Durney, either as to fafety, or cafe ; yet there 
►undance of us, who will not be fatisfied with 
ther machine, befidc this of Mahomet, 

R 3 For 
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For my own part, I muft confefs * to bear a 
very fingular refpeft to this animal, by whom I take 
human nature to be moft admirably held forth, in 
all its qualities, as well as operations : and there- 
fore, whatever in my fmall reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our fellow-creature, I do never fail to fct 
it down by way of common-place; and when I 
have occafion to write upon human reafon, politics, 
eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandums 
before me, and infert them with a wonderful faci- 
lity of applications. However, among all the qua- 
lifications afcribed to this diftingui(hed brute, by 
ancient or modern authors, I cannot remember this 
talent of bearing his rider to heaven, has been re- 
corded for a part of his charadler, except in the two 
examples mentioned already; therefore, I conceive 
the methods of this art, to be a point of ufefiil 
knowledge in very few hands, and which the learn- 
ed world would gladly be better informed in: this 
lis what I have undertaken to perform in the follow- 
ing difcourfe. For, towards the operation already 
mentioned, many peculiar properties are required, 
both in the rider, and the afs ; which I (hall endea- 
vour to fet in as clear a light as I can. 

But, becaufc I am refolved, by all means, tp 
avoid giving offence to any party whatever, I will 
leave off difcourfing fo clofely to the letter, as I 
have hitherto done, and go on for the future by way 
of allegory; though in fuch a manner, that the ju- 

• This is a very fingular mode of cxpreffion, it fhonld be, • I moft 
confefs that I bear,' &c. 

dicious 
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licious reader may, without much ftraining, make 
lis applications, as often as he fhall think fit. 
Therefore, if you pleafe, from hence forward in- 
lead of the term^ afs, we fliall make ufe of gifted, or 
nlightened teacher ,• and the word, rider, we will 
xchange for that of fanatic auditory, or any other 
lenominatioa of the like import. Having fettled 
his weighty point, the great fubjedt of enquiry be- 
bre us, is, to examine by what methods, this teacher 
irrives at his gifts, or fpirit, or light ; and by what 
ntercourfe between him and his affembly, it is cul- 
ivated and fupportcd. 

In all my writings, I have had conftant regard 
this great end, not to fuit and apply theih to par- 
icuhr occafions and circumftances of time, of place, 
)r of perfon ; but to calculate them for univerfal 
lature, and mankind in general. And of fuch catho- 
ic ufe I efteem this prefent difquifition * ; for I do 
lot remember any other temper of body, or quality 
)f mind, wherein all nations and ages of the world, 
lave fo unanimoufly agreed, as that of a fanatic 
train, or tindture of enthufiafm; which, improved 
)y certain perfons or focieties of men, and by them 
)raftifed upon the reft, has been able to produce re-i 
solutions of the greateft figure in biftory ; as will 
bon appear to thofe, who know any thing of Arabia, 
^erfia, India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Far- 
her, it has poflefled as great a power, in the king- 
lom of knowledge i where it is hard to aflign one art 

• This fentencc is defcfUvc, for want of the words, * to be,' Rtthe 
nd of it : as thus, and of fuch catholic ufe I efteem this prefent dif« 
uiiiuon < to be,* 

R 4 Or 
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or fcience^ which has not annexed to it fome fanatic 
branch: fuch are, the philofapher's (lone; * the 
grand elixir ; the planetary worlds ; the fquaring of 
the circle ; the Jummum bonum ; Utopian common- 
wealths ; with fome others of Icfs or fubordinate 
note : which all ferve for nothing elfe, but to cm- 
ploy or amufe this grain of enthufiafm, dealt intD 
every compofition. 

But, if this plant has found a root, in the fields 
of empire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and 
fpread yet farther, upon holy ground. Wherein, 
though it has pafled under the general nan^e of en- 
thufiafm, and perhaps arifen from the fame original, 
yet has it produced certain branches of a very dif- 
ferent nature, however often miftakei> for each other. 
The word, in its univerfal acceptation, may be de- 
fined, a lifting up of the foul, or its faculties, 
above matter. This defcription will hold good in 
general ; but I am only to underfland it, as applied 
to religion ; wherein there are three general ways 
of ejaculating the foul, or tranfporting it beyond 
the fphere of matter. The firfl, is the immediate 
aA of God, and is called prophecy or infpiration. 
The iecond, is the immediate aft of the devil, and 
is termed poflcflion. The third, is the produA of 
natural caufes, the effedt of firong imagination* 
fpleen, violent anger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. 
Thefe three have been abundantly treated on by 
authors, and therefore fhall not employ my enquiry, 
^ut, the fourth method of religious enthufiaihii or 

* Some writers hold them for the fame, othen not* 

launch- 
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launching out of the foul, as it is purely an efFeft 

of artifice, and mechanic operation, has been fpar- 

■ ingly handled, or not at all, by any writer ; becaufe, 

\ though it is an art of great antiquity, yet having 

I been confined to few perfons, it long wanted thofe 

^ advancements and refinements, which it afterwards 

met with, fiiice it is grown fo epidemic, and fallen 

into fo many cultivating hands. 

It is tliereforc upon this mechanical operation of 
the fpirit, that I mean to treat, as it is at prefcnt 
perfbiined by our Britifh workmen. I fliall deliver 
to the reader, the refult of many judicious obfer- 
vations upon the matter ; tracing, as near as I can, 
the whole courfe and method of this trade, pro- 
ducing parallel inftances, and relating certain difco- 
veries, that have luckily fallen in my way. 

I have faid, that there is one branch of religious 
enthufiafin, which is purely an effedl of nature; 
whereas, the part I mean to handle, is wholly an 
efied: of art, which, however, is inclined to work 
upon certain natures and conflitutions, more than 
ethers. Befides, there is many an operation, which, 
in its original, was purely an artifice, but through 
a long fuccefiion of ages, has grown to benatural. 
Hippocrates tells us, that among our anceftors, the 
Scythians, there was a nation called Long-heads; 
* which^t firft began, by a cuftom among midwives 
and nurfes, of moulding, and fqueefing, and bracing 

• Which at ^xHt b^gan, tsfr . as, * which/ refers here to the word, 
' natioo,' in the preceding part of the fentence, this does not make 
feife: it (hould be thas— * there was a nation called Long-heads | 
which name took its rife from a cuftom among midwives,' i^c. 

up 
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up the heads of infants ; by which means, nature^ 
ihut out at one paifage, was forced to feek another, 
and, finding room above, (hot upwards in the form 
of a fugar-Ioaf i and being diverted that way fa 
fome generations, at laft found it out of herfclf, need- 
ing no afliftance from the nurfe's hand. This was 
the original of the Scythian long-heads, and thus 
did cuftom, from being a fecond nature, proceed to 
be a firft. 1 o all which, there is fomething very 
analogous among us of this nation, who arc the un- 
doubted pofterity of that refined people. For, in 
the age of our fathers, there arofe a generation of 
men in this ifland, called round-heads*; whofc 
race is now fpread over three kingdoms; yet, in its 
beginning, was merely an operation of art, pro- 
duced by a pair of fciflars, a fqueeze of the face, 
and a black cap. Thefe heads, thus formed into 
a perfeft fphere in all aflemblies, were moft expofed 
to the view of the female fort, which did influence 
their conceptions fo efFciflually, that nature at laft 
took the hint, and did it of herfelf ; {o that a round- 
head, has been ever fince as familiar a fight among 
us, as a long-head among the Scythians. 

Upon thele examples, and others eaiy to pro^ 
duce, I defire the curious reader to diflinguifh, firfif 
between an eftcdt grown from art into nature, and 
one that is natural from its beginning: fecondly» 

• Tlic fanatics in the time of Charles I, ignorantly applying At 
text, * Ve know that it is a Aiame for men to have long hair,' cot their'i 
very (hort. It is faid, that the queen once feeing Pym, a celebrated 
patriot, thus cropped, enqaired who that round headed man wii| 
and that from this incident the diilindtion became general, and thi 
party were called round-heads. 

between 
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een an cfFeft wholly natural, and one which 
19^ only a natural foundation, but where the fuper- 
fcnfture is entirely artificial. For, the firft, and 
gbe laft of thcfe, I underftand to come within the 
diftrifts of my fubjeft. And having obtained thefc 
pDowances, they will fcrve to remove any objecflions, 
4liat may be raifed hereafter, againfl what I Hiall.. 
^vance. 

The praftitioners of this famous art, proceed, in 

general, upon the following fundamental : that, the 

corruption of the fenfes, is the generation of the 

^irit : becaufe the fenfes in men, are fo many avc- 

Dues to the fort of reafon, which, in this opera- 

don, is wholly blocked up. All endeavours muft 

Be therefore ufed, either to divert, bind dp, ftupify, 

ilufter, and amufe the fenfes, or elfe, to juftle them 

Out of their ftations ; and while they are either ab- 

fent, or otherwife employed, or engaged in a civil 

BVar againft each other, the fpirit enters and performs 

its part. 

Now, the ufual methods of managing the fenfes, 
apon fuch conjanftures, are, ^Vhat I fhall be very 
^articular in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me 
^D do; but having bad the honour to be initiated 
nto Ae myfteries of every fociety, I defire to be 
ixcufcd from divulging any rites, wherein the pro- 
Fane muft have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
Sangerous objeftion muft, if poffible, be removed. 
t*or, it is pofitively denied by certain critics, that 
the ipirit can> by any means, be introduced into an 

aflem- 
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affembly of modem faints ; the difparity being £> 
great, in many material circumflances, between the 
primitive way of infpiration, and that which is pnc- 
tifed in the prefent age. This they pretend to prow^ 
from the fccond chapter of the Afts, where, com- 
paring both it appears ; Firft, that the apodles were 
gathered together with one accord, in one place; by 
which is meant a univerfal agreement in opinion, and 
form of worfliip ; a harmony, fay they, fo far from 
being found between any two conventicles among 
us, that it is in vain to expeft it, between any two 
heads in the fame. Secondly, the fpirit inflrudlcd 
the apodles, in the gift of fpeaking feveral languages; 
a knowledge fo remote from our dealers in this art, 
that they neither undcrftand propriety of words, or 
phrafes, in their own. Laflly, iay thefe objedors, 
the modern artids do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the fpirit, and bar up its ancient way of enteringi 
by covering themfelves fo clofe, and fo induftriottfly 
a- top. For, they will needs have it as a point cleady 
gained, that the cloven tongues never fat upon die 
apoflles heads, while their hats were on. 

Now, the force of thefe objections, feems to con- \ 
fifl in the different acceptation of the word, fjpiriti | 
* which, if it be underflood for a fupernatural af« I 
fiflance, approaching from without, the objeAofsl 
have reafon, and their affertions may be allowed ; 
but the fpirit we treat of here, proceeding entifdyj 
from within, the argument of thefe adverfaries iii 

* This is wholly ungrammadcal ; the nomiiuitive ' wludi' huw 
verb in the fentence afterwards to which it refers, and mnj hcpi^ 
t^ without prejudice to the fenfe. 

whoD]^| 
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ajMrhoUy eluded. And upon the fame account, our 

BiBiodera artificers, find it an expedient of abfolute 

f^iieceility, to cover their heads as clofe as they can^ 

^" in order to prevent perfpiration ; than which, nothing 

is obferved to be a greater fpender of mechanic 

light, as we may perhaps farther (hew in a coa- 

venient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phaenomenon of 
{ptritual mechanifm, it is here to be noted, that in 
Arming and working up the fpirit, the afiembly has 
a confiderable (hare, as well as the preacher^ The 
method of this arcanum is as follows : they vio- 
lently ftrain their eye-balls inward, half clofijng the 
lids ; then, as they fit, they are in a perpetual mo* 
tion of iee-faw, making long humms at proper pe- 
riods, and continuing the found at equal height, 
chufing their time in thofe intermiidions, while the 
preacher is at ebb. Neither is this prance, in any 
part of itf fb fingular and improbable, as not to be 
traced in diftant regions, from reading ai^d obferr- 
vation. For, firft, the * Jauguis, or enlightened 
faints of India, fee all their vifions, by help of an 
acquired draining and preflure of the eyes. Secondly, 
the art of fee-faw on a beam, and fwinging by fcf-^ 
iion upon a cord, in order to raife artificial extafies, 
has been derived to us from our -f- Scythian ancef- 
tors, where it is pradifed at this day, among the 
wooien. Laftly, the whole proceeding, as I have 
here related it, is performed by the natives of Ire- 
land, with a confiderable improvement; and it is 

^ Bemier. Mem. de Mogol. f Gaagnini Hift. S&nnat. 

granted. 
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granted^ that this noble nation, has, of all ol 
admitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated 
from the purity of the old Tartars. Now, it i 
ufual for a knot of Irifh men and women, to ab- 
ftra<^l themfelves frbm matter, bind up all thdr 
fenies, grow vifionary and fpiritual, by influence rf 
a fhort pipe of tobacco, handed round the company; 
each preferving the imoke in his mouth, till it 
comes again to his turn to take in freih; at tk 
£une time, there is a concert of a continued geatk 
humm, repeated and renewed by inflindl, as occa- 
(ion requires ; and they move tlieir bodies up and 
down, to a degree, that fometimes their heads and 
points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean while, job 
may obferve their eyes turned up, in the pofture of 
one who endeavours to keep himfelf awake;' hf 
which, and many other fymptoms among them, it 
manifeftly appears, that the reafoning faculties aic 
all fufpended and fuperfeded, that imagination hai 
ufurped the feat, fcattering a thoufand deliriums over 
the brain. Returning from this digreflion, I (hall 
defcribe the methods, by which the fpirit ap- 
proaches. The eyes being difpofedf'accordiflg to 
art at firft, you can fee nothing ; but, after a flioit 
paufe, a fmall glimmering light begins to appev, 
and dance before you. Then, by frequently mov- 
ing your body up and down, you perceive the 'va- 
pours to afcend very faft, till you are perfectly do&d 
and fluftered, like one who drinks too much in .a 
morning. Mean while the preacher is alfb at worK; 
he begins a loud humm, which pierces you quite 
through; this is immediately returned by the audi- 

ence» 
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:c, and you find yourfelf prompted to imitatte 
11 by a mccr ipontaneous impulfe, without know- 
ig what you do. The interftitia are duly filled up 
by the preacher, to prevent too long a paufe, under 
rhich, the fpirit would foon faint, and grow languid. 
This is all I ani allowed to dilcover, about the 
rprogrefs of the fpirit with relation to that part, which 
[4s borne by the ailembly ; biit in the methods of the 
'pceacher, to which I now proceed, I fhall be more 
'large and particular. 

:i. SEC T. n. 

> X7"OU will read it very gravely remarked, in the 
:- X books of thofe illuftrious and right eloquent 
^'pttimtci^ the modern travellers; that the funda- 
r mental difference, in point of religion, between 
^ ^e vild Indians and us, lies in this: that we wor« 
; ftip God, and they woHhip the devil. But, there 
\ -tre certain critics, who will by no means admit of 
*Ais diftinftion; rather believing, that all nations 
'Whatfoevcr adore the true God, becaufe they fcem to 
intend their devotions to fome invifible power, of 
greateft goodncfs and ability to help them ; which, 
perhaps, will take in the brightcft attributes, af- 
cribed to the divinity. Others again inform us, 
diat thofe idolaters adore two principlcsf tlie prin- 
ciple of good, and that of evil : which, indeed, I 
*am apt to look upon, as the moft universal notion, 
that mankind, t^ the mecr light of nature, ever 
entertained of things invifible. How this idea has 
been managed by the Indians, and us, and with 
what advantage to the underflandings of either, 
I may 
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may well deferve to be examined. Td me, tBb 
difference appears little more than this, that thcj, 
are put oftener upon their knees by their fears, and 
we, by our defires ; that the former, fet them a pr^ 
ing, aad us, a curling. What I applaud them for« 
is, their difcrction in limiting their devotions and 
their deities, to their feveral diftrifts, nor ever fuf- 
fering the liturgy of the white God, to crofs or to 
interfere with that of the black. Not fo with m, 
who, pretending by the lines and meafures of our 
reafon, to extend the dominion of one invifible power, 
and contract that of the other, have difcovered agrofi 
ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and moft 
horribly confounded the frontiers of both. After 
men have lifted up the throne of their divinity to 
ttie calum empyrceum^ adorned with all fuch qualitia 
and accomplifliments, as themfelves feem moft to 
value and pofTefs : after they have funk their prio- 
ciple of evil to the loweft center, bound him with 
chains, loaded him with curfes, furnifhed him witli 
viler difpofitions than any rake-hell of the town, ac- 
coutred him with tail, and horns, and huge claw^ 
and faucer eyes ; I laugh aloud to fee theie iti^ 
foners, at the fame time, engaged in wife dii^ute 
about certain walks and purlieus, whether they aiji 
in the verge of God, or the devil ; ierioufly de- 
bating, whether fuch and fuch influences, comeinlp 
mens minds from above, or below \ whether ocsp 
tain pailions and affedions, are guided by the eiiLi 
fpirit, or the good : , ' 
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Dumfas atque nefas exiguofine libidinum 
Difcernunt Avidi — 

■ Thus do men eftablifh a fellowfhip of Chrift with 
Belial, and fuch is the analogy they make, between 
cloven tongues, and cloven feet. Of the like na- 
ture is the difquifition before us : it has continued 
thefe hundred years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our Englifh enthu- 
fiaftic preachers, were poffcflion, or infpiration; 
and a world of argument has been drained on either 
fide, perhaps to little purpofe. For I think, it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a convic- 
tion of great defedl, both in order and invention, to 
snterpofe the afliftance of preternatural power, with- 
out an abfolute and lafl neceflity. However, it is 
a fketch of human vanity, for every individual to 
imagine, the whole univerfe is interefted in his 
meaneft concern. If he has got cleanly over a 
kennel, fome angel unfcen defcended on purpofe, 
to help him by the hand \ if he has knocked his 
head againft a poft, it was the devil, for his fins, 
let loofe from hell on purpofe to buffet him. Who, 
that fees a little paulcry mortal, droning, and dream- 
ing, and drivelling to a multitude, can think it 
agreeable to common good fen (e, that either heaven 
or hell, fliould be put to the trouble of influence or 
infpedtion, upon what he is about ? therefore, I am 
refolved immediately to weed this error out of man- 
kind, by making it clear, that this myftery of vend- 
ing fpiritual gifts, is nothing but a trade, acquired 
by as much inftnuSfcioo, and maflered by equal prac- 
Vol. II. S tict 
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tice and application, as others are. This will bell 
appear, by defcribing and deducing the whole pro- 
cefs of the operation, as varioufly, as it hath fallen 
under my knowledge or experience. 
^ . Ik « * * ^ * * 

« « « 

Here the whole fcheme * * ♦ 

of fpiritual mechanifm was ♦ * * 

deduced and explained, * * * 

with an appearance of * * * 

great reading and obferva- * ♦ * 

tion; but it was thought * * * 

neither fafe nor convenient to * * * 

print it. * ♦ ♦ 

* * * 

Here, it may not be amils to add a few words, 
upon the laudable pradice of wearing quilted caps; 
which is not a matter of meer cuftom, humour, or 
fadiion, as fome would pretend, but an inflitution 
of great fagacity and ufe: thefe, when moiflencd 
with fwcat, flop all perfpiration ; and, by reverbe- 
rating the heat, prevent the fpirit from evaporating 
any way, but at the mouth ; even as a fkilful houie- 
wife, that covers her flill with a wet clout, for thi 
fame reafon, and finds the fame efiedl. For, it ii 
the opinion of choice virtuo/i, that the brain is ody 
a crowd of little animals, but with teeth and clawi 
extremely fliarp, and therefore cling together in the' 
contexture we behold, like the pidlure of Hobbes'^^ 
leviathan, or like bees in perpendicular fwarm upoi' 
a tree, or like a carrion corrupted into vermio, iffl 
5 P^ 
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prcferving the fliape and figure of the mother ani- 
mal : that all invention is formed by the morfure of 
two or more of thefe animals, upon certain capil- 
lary nerves, which proceed from thence, whereof 
three branches fpread into the tongue, and two 
into the right hand. They hold ahb, that thefe 
animals are of a conftitution extremely cold ; that 
their food is the air we attradt, their excrement 
phlegm ; and that what we vulgarly call rheums, 
and colds, and diilillations, is nothing elfe but an 
epidemical loofenefs, to which that little common- 
wealth is very fubjcft, from the climate it lies un- 
der. Farther, that nothing lefs than a violent heat, 
can difen tangle thefe creatures from their hamated 
flation of life, or give them vigour and humour, 
to imprint the marks of their little teeth. That, if 
the morfure be hexagonal, it produces poetry ; the 
circular, gives eloquence : if the bite hath been 
conical, the perfon, whofe nerve is fo afFefted, (hall 
be difpofed to write upon politics ; and fo of the 
reft. 

I (hall now difcourfe briefly, by what kind of 
practices the voice is beft governed, towards the 
compoiition and improvement of the fpirit; for, 
without a competent fkill in tuning and toning each 
word, and fyllable, and letter, to thtir due cadence, 
the whole operation is incomplete, miiles entirely 
of its efFeft on the hearers, and puts the workman 
himfclf to continual pains for new fupplies, with 
out fuccefs. For, it is to be underftpod, ^^ 
the language of the fpirit, cant and dm- 
the place oif fenfe and reafon, io '' 

S 2 
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men : becaufe, in fpiritual harangues, the difpofi- 
tion of the words according to the art of grammar, 
has not the lead ufe, but the Ikill and influence 
wholly lie in the choice and cadence of the fylla- 
bles ; even as a difcreet conipoler, who, in fetting a 
fong, changes the words and order fo often, that 
he is forced to make it nonfenfe, before he 
can make it niufic. For this reafon it has been 
held by fome, that the art of canting is ever in 
greateft perfeftion, when managed by Ignorance; 
which is thought to be enigmatically meant by 
Plutarch, when he tells us, that the beft mufical 
inftruments, were made from the bones of an aft. 
And the profounder critics upon that pafiage, are of 
opinion, the word in its genuine fignification, means 
no other than a jaw-bone ^ though fbme rather 
think it to have been the osfacrum ; but in fo nice 
a cafe I (hall not take upon me to decide ; the cu- 
rious arc at liberty to pick from it whatever they 
pleafe. 

The firft ingredient towards the art of canting, 
is, a competent (hare of inward light ; that is to 
fay, a large memory, plentifully fraught with theo- 
logical polyfyllables, and myrterious texts from holy 
writ, applied and digeded, by thofe methods and 
mechanical operations, already related : the bearers 
of this light, refembling lanterns compa<ft of leaves 
from old Geneva bibles ; which invention. Sir Hum- 
phrey Edwin, during his mayoralty, of happy me- 
mory, highly approved and advanced ; affirming the 
fcripture to be now fulfilled, where it fays, thy w(»d 
is a lantern to my feet, and a light to my paths. 

Now, 
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I Now, the art of canting, confifts in fkilfully 
£ adapting the voice, to whatever words the fpirit de- 
I; Kvcrs, that each may ftrike the ears of the audience, 
^ with its moft iignificant cadence. The force or 
^ energy of this eloquence, is not to be found, as ,a- 
j mong ancient orators, in the difpofition of words to 
* a'fentencc, or the turning of long periods ; but, * 
t agreeable to the modern refinements in mufic, .i« 
[ t4ken up wholly, in dwelling and dilating upon 
lyUables and letters. Thus, it is frequent for a 
fingle vowel, to draw fighs from a multitude; and 
for a whole aflembly of faints, to fob to the mufic 
of one folitary liquid. But thefe are trifles ; when 
even founds inarticulate, are obferved to produce as 
forcible effefts. A mafter workman, fhall blow his 
Boie fo powerfully, as to pierce the hearts of his 
people, who were difpofed to receive the excre- 
ments of his brain, with the fame reverence as the 
iffue of it. Hawking, fpitting, and belching, the 
defeats of other mens rhetoric, are the flowers, and 
figures, and ornaments of his. For, the fpirit be- 
ing the fame in all, it is of no import, through 
what vehicle it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the 
principles of this famous art, within the compafs 
of certain adequate rules. However, perhaps I 
may one day oblige the world, with my critical ef- 
fay upon the art of canting ; philolbphically, phyfi- 
cally, and mufically confidered. 

But, among all improvements of the fpirit, 
wherein the voice has borne a part, there is none 

• Agreeable, for agreeably. 

S3 t9 ^ 
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to be compared with that of conveying the found 
through the nofe, which under the denomination 
of * fnuffling, has pafTed with fo great applaufc 
in the world. The originals of this inftitution, 
are very dark ; but having been initiated into tlic 
myftery of it, and leave being given me to publifli 
it to the world, I fhall deliver as diredt a relation as 
I can. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, 
owed its birth, or, at leaft, improvement and pcr- 
fedion, to an effcd: of chance -, but was eftabliihed | 
upon folid reafons, and has flouriflied in this ifland I 
ever fince, with great luftre. All agree, that it 
firft appeared upon the decay and difcouragement of 
bag-pipes, which having long fufFered under the 
mortal hatred of the brethren, tottered for a time, 
and at laft fell with monarchy. The ftory is thus 
related. 

As yet fnuffling was not ; when the following 
adventure happened to a Banbury faint. Upon a 
certain day, while he was far engaged among the 
tabernacles of the wicked, he felt the outward man 
put into odd commotions, and ftrangely pricked 
forward by the inward ; an effect very ufual among 
the modern infpired. For, fome think, that the 
fpirit is apt to feed on the flefh, like hungry wines 
upon raw beef. Others, rather believe there is a 
perpetual game at leap-frog between both; and 
fometimes the flefli is uppermoft, and fometimes the 

• The fnufHing of men, who have loft their nofes by lewd coarfes 
is faid to have given rife to that tone, which our difienters d;d too 
much affca. W. Wottcn. ^ 

ipiritji 
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fpirit ; adding that the former, while it is In the 
jftate of a rider, wears huge Rippon fpurs; and, 
when it comes to the turn of being bearer, is won- 
derfully head-ftrong and hard-mouthed. However, 
it came about, the faint felt his veflel full extended 
in every part (a very natural effedt of ftrong infpi- 
ration j) and the place and time falling out fo un- 
luckily, that he could not have the convenience of 
evacuating upwards, by repetition, prayer, or ledlure ; 
he was forced to open an inferior vent. In fliort, 
he wreftled with the flefli fo long, that he at length 
fubdued it, coming off with honourable wounds, 
all before. The furgeon had now cured the parts 
primarily afFedled ; but the difeafe, driven from its 
poft, flew up into his head ; and, as a flcilful gene- 
ral, valiantly attacked in his trenches, and beaten 
from the field, by flying marches withdraws to the 
capital city, breaking down the bridges to prevent 
purfuit ; fo the difeafe, repelled from its firft llation, 
fled before the rod of Hermes, to the upper region, 
there fortifying itfclf ; but, finding the foe making at- 
tacks at the nofe, broke down the bridge, and retired 
to the head-quarters. Now, the naturalifts obferve, 
that there is in human nofes an idiofyncracy, by 
virtue of which, the more the paflage is obftruOed, 
the more our fpeech delights to go through, as the 
mufic of a flagellet is made by the fl:ops. By this 
method, the twang of the nofe becomes perfcdlly 
to refemble the fnufile of a bag-pipe, and is found 
to be equally attractive of Britilh ears ; whereof the 
faint had fudden experience, by pradifing his new 
faculty, with wonderful fuccefs^i in the operation of' 

S 4 th3 
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the fpirit : for, in a fliort time, no doftrinc paflfcd 
for found and orthodox, unlefs it were delivered 
through the nofe. Straight, every paftor copied 
after this original ; and thofe^ who could not otficr- 
wife arrive to a perfeftion, fpirited by a noble zeal, 
made ufe of the fame experiment to acquire it ; fo 
that, I think, it may be truly affirmed, the faints 
owe their empire, to the fnuffling of one animal, as 
Darius did his, to the neighing of another ; and 
both ftratagems were performed by the fame art; 
for we read, how the * Perfian beaft, acquired his 
faculty, by covering a mare the day before. 

I {hould now have done, if I were not convinced, 
that whatever I have yet advanced upon this fubjed 
is liable to great exception. For, allowing all I 
have faid to be true, it may ftill be juftly objedlcd, 
that there is, in the common- wealth of artificial cn- 
thufiafm, fome real foundation for art to work 
upon, in the temper and complexion of individuals, 
which other mortals fcem to want. Obferve but the 
gefture, the motion, and the countenance, of fome 
choice profeflbrs, though in their moft familiar ac- 
tions, you will find them of a different race, from 
the reft of human creatures. Remark your com- 
moneft pretender to a light within, how dark, and 
dirty, and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which 
the more light they bear in their bodies, caft out (o 
much the more foot, and fnjoke, and fuliginous' 
matter, to adhere to the fides. Liften but to their' 
ordinary talk, and look on the mouth that delivers 
ir ', you will imagine you are hearing fome ancient 

• Hcrodot. 

oracle. 
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tt-acle, and your underftanding will be equally in- 
brmed. Upon thefe, and the like reafbns, certain 
)bjeftors pretend to put it beyond all doubt, that 
here muft be a fort of preternatural fpirit, poflef- 
ing the heads of the modern faints ; and fome will 
lave it to be the heat of zeal, working upon the 
Iregs of ignorance, as other fpirits are produced 
Tom lees, by the force of fire. Some again think, 
hat when our earthly tabernacles are difordered 
md defolate, fhaken and out of repair, the fpirit 
lelights to dwell within them ; as houfes are faid to 
>c haunted, when they are forfaken and gone to decay. 

To fet this matter in as fair a light as pofiible, I 
hall here very briefly deduce the hiftory of fanati- 
:ifm, from the moft early ages, to the prefent. 
\nd if we are able to fix upon any one material or 
imdamental point, wherein the chief profeflfors have 
jniverfally agreed, I think we may reafonably lay 
lold on that, and affign it for the great feed or prin- 
riple of the fpirit. 

The moft early traces we meet with of fanatics 
n ancient ftory, are among the ^Egyptians, who in- 
!lituted thofe rites, known in Greece by the names 
Df Orgia, Pancgyres, and Dionyfia ; whether intro- 
luced there by Orpheus, or Melampus, we (hall 
lot difpute at prefent, nor in all likelihood at any 
time for the future *• Thefe feafts were celebrated 
to the honour of Ofiris, whom the Grascians called 
Dionyfius, and is the fame with Bacchus : which 
hras betrayed fome fuperficial readers to imagine, 

• Diod. Sic. L. i. Plut. dc liidc & Orifidc. 

that 
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that the whole bufinefs was nothing more than a 
fet of roaring, fcouring companions^ over-charged 
with wine ; but this is a fcandalous miftake, foiftcd 
on the world by a fort of modern authors, who 
have too literal an underftanding ; and, becaufe an- 
tiquity is to be traced backwards, do therefore, like 
Jews, begin their books at the wrong end, as if 
learning were a fort of conjuring. Thefe are the 
men, who pretend to underftand a book by fcouting 
through the index ; as if a traveller ftiould go about 
to defcribe a palace, when he had feen nothing but 
the privy ; or like certain fortune-tellers in northen 
America, who have a way of reading a man's dcf- 
tiny, by peeping into his breech. For, at the 
time of inftituting thefe myfteries^ * there was not 
one vine in all -fligypt, the natives drinking nothing 
but ale ; which liquor feems to have been far more 
ancient than wine, and has the honour of owing 
its invention and progrefs, not only to the -f -Egyp- 
tian Ofiris, buCto the Gra^cian Bacchus; who, 
their famous expedition, carried the receipt of it 
along with them, and gave it to the nations th^ 
vifited, or fubdued. Befides, Bacchus himfelf Wtt 
very feldom, or never drunk : for, it is recorded d 
him, that he was the firft :|; inventor of the mitie 
which he wore continually on his head, (as tin 
whole company of bacchanals did) to prevent 
pours and the head-ach after hard drinking. Au 
for this reafon, fay fome, the fcarlet whore, wl 
fhe makes the kings of the earth drunk with h 

• Herod. L. 2 f I>iod. Sic. L. i & 3. t M. L, 4. 
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cup of abomination, is always fober herfelf, though 
ihc never balks the glafs in her turn, being, it 
lecms, kept upon her legs, by the virtue of her 
triple ipitre. Now, thefc feafts were inftituted, in 
imitation of the famous expedition Ofiris made thro' 
the world, and of the company that attended him, 
whereof the bacchanalian ceremonies were fo many 
types and fymbols. * From which account it is 
manifeft, that the fanatic rites of thcfe bacchanals, 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but 
muft needs have had a deeper foundation. What 
this was, we may gather large hints, from certain 
circumftances in the courfe of their myfteries. For, 
in the firft place, there was, in their proceflions, an 
intire mi:3(ture and confufion of fcxes ; they affeftcd 
to ramble about hills and deferts : their garlands 
were of ivy and vine, emblems of cleaving and 
clinging ; or of fir, the parent of turpentine. It 
is added, that they imitated fatyrs, were attended by 
goats, and rode upon afles, all, companions of great 
fkill and praftice, in affairs of gallantry. They 
bore for their enfigns certain curious figures, perched 
upon long poles, made into the fliapc and fize of 
the virga genitalis, with its appurtenances ; which 
were fo many fliadows and emblems of the whole 
myftery, as well as trophies fet up by the female 
conquerors. Laftly, in a certain town of Attica, 
the whole fulemnity, -f- ftripped of all its types, 
was performed in prms naturalibus, the votaries not 

• Sec the particulars in Diod. Sic. L. i. 5:. 3. f Dionyfia Brau- 
ronia. 
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flying in covies, but fortcd into couples, ^hcfamc 
may be farther conjcftured from the death of Or- 
pheus, one of the inftitutors of thefe myfteries, who 
was torn in pieces by women, becaufe he refufed to 
* communicate his orgies to them ; which others 
explained, by telling us, he had caftratcd himfclf 
upon grief for the lofs of his wife. 

Omitting many others of lefs note, the next fana- 
tics we meet with of any eminence, were the 
numerous feft of Heretics, appearing in the five 
firft centuries of the Chriftian a?ra, from Simon Ma- 
gus and his followers, to thofe of Eutyches. I have 
colledled their fyftems from infinite reading, and, 
comparing them with thofe of their fucceflbrs, in 
the feveral ages fince, I find there are certain bounds 
fet even to the irregularity of human thought, and 
thofe a great deal narrower than is commonly appre- 
hended. For, as they all frequently interfere, even 
in their wildeft ravings ; fo there is one fundamental 
point, wherein they are fure to meet, as lines in a ' 
center, and that is, the community of women. 
Great were their folicitudes in this matter, and they 
never failed of certain articles in their fchemes <rf 
worftiip, on purpofe to eftablifh it. i 

The laft fanatics of note, were thofe which flartcd 
up in Germany, a little after the reformation of ; 
Luther ; fpringing, as mufhrooms do at the end of a '- 
harveft : fuch were John of Leyden, David George» ^ 
Adam Ncufter, and many others ; whofe vifions and f 
revelations, always terminated in leading about half 

* /'/V, Photium io exccrptis c Conone. 
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t' a dozen Afters apiece> and making that praAice^ 
a fundamental part of their fyftcm. For, human 
life is a continual navigation, and, if we expeA 
our veflels to pafs with fafety, through the waves 
and tempefls of this flu(fluating world, it is necelTary 
to make a good provifion of the flefh, as feamen 
lay in (lore of beef for a long voyage. 

Now, from this brief furvey of fome principal 
iedts among the fanatics in all ages, (having omitted 
the mahometans and others, who might alfo help 
to confirm the argument I am about) to which I 
might add feveral among ourfelves, fuch as the fa- 
mily of love, fwect fingers of Ifrael, and the like: 
and from refleding upon that fundamental point in 
their doftrines about women, wherein they have fo 
unanimoufly agreed ; I am apt to imagine, that the 
feed or principle, which has ever put men upon 
vifions in things invifible, is of a corporeal nature ; 
for, the profounder chymifts inform us, that the 
ilrongefl: fpirits may be extrafted from human flefti. 
Befides, the fpinal marrow, being nothing elfe but 
a continuation of the brain, muft needs create a very 
free communication, between the fuperior faculties, 
and thofe below : and thus, the thorn in the fie(h» 
ferves for a fpur to the fpirit. I think, it is agreed 
among phyficians, that nothing affeds the head fo 
much, as a tentiginous humour, repelled and elated 
to the upper region, found by daily pradtice to run. 
frequently up into madnefs,, A very eminent mem- 
ber of the faculty afTured me, that when the quakers 
firft: appeared, he feldom was without fome female 
patients among them fof the yxrr^r— peribns of a 

vifionary 
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vifionary devotion, either men or women, are, in 
their complexion, of all others the moft amorous : 
for, zeal is frequently kindled from the fame fpark 
with other fires, and, from inflaming brotherly t 
love, will proceed to raife that of a gallant. If wc f 
infped: into the ufual procefs of modern courtftiip, 
we fliall find it to confift in a devout turn of the 
eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of canting 
and whining by rote, every interval, for want d 
other matter, made up with a (hrug, or a humm; 
a figh or a groan ; the ftile compaft of infignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetition • Thefc I take 
to be the moft accompliflied rules of addrefs to a 
miftrefs ; and where arc thefe performed with more 
dexterity, than by the faints ? Nay, to bring this 
argument yet clofer, I have been informed by cer- 
tain fanguine brethren of the firft clafs, that in the 
height and orgafmus of their fpiritual exercKc, it 
has been frequent with them ***♦♦*; imme- | 
diately after which, they found the fpirit to relax ! 
and flag of a fudden with the nerves, and they were 
forced to haften to a conclufion. This may be far- 
ther ftrengthened, by obferving, with wonder, how 
unaccountably all females are attraded, by vKionary 
or enthufiaftic preachers, though never fo contempt 
tible in their outward mien ; which is ufually fup- . 
pofed to be done upon confiderations purely fpiritual, 
without any carnal regards at all. But, I have rear 
fon to think, the fex has certain charaderiftics^ Iqr ^ 
which they fomi a truer judgment of human abi- ^\ 
lities and performings, than we ourfelves caa pgf?- 
fibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, thas 

much 
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luch is certain, that, however fpiritual intrigues 
egin, they generally conclude like all others ; they 
lay branch upwards towards heaven, but the root 
> in the ^rth. Too intenfe a contemplation, is 
ot the bufineis of fiefh and blood ; it mufl, by the 
eceflary courfc of things, in a little time let go its 
old, and fall into matter. Lovers for the fake of 
eleflial converfe, are but another fort of platonics, 
/ho pretend to fee flars and heaven in ladies eyes, 
nd to look or think no lower ; but the fame pit is 
irovided for both : and they feem a perfeft moral 
o the ftory of that philoibpher, who, while his 
houghts and eyes were fixed upon the conflelladons, 
bund himfelf feduced by his lower parts into a 
litch. 

I had fomewhat more to fay upon this part of the 
iabjed ; but the poft is juft going, which forces mf 
D great hafle to conclude 

Prj^ bun this SIR, 

Leitir asfion 

as it comes to xr « 

your Hands. YOUrS, 6CC* 
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HO W Jack and Martin, being parted, fct up 
each for himfclf. How they travelled over 
hills and dales> met many difaflers, fuffered much 
for the good caufe, and ilruggled with difficulties 
and wants, not having where to lay their head; by 
all which they afterwards proved themfelves to be 
right father's fons, and Peter to be fpurious. Find- 
ing no fhelter near Peter's habitation, Martin tra- 
velled northwards, and finding the Thurlngians and 
neighbouring people difpofed to change, he fet up 
his ftage firft among them; where, making it his 
bufmefs to cry down Peter's powders, plafters, falve!^ 
and drugs, which he bad fold a long time at a dear 
rate, allowing Martin none of the profit, though he 
had been often employed in recommending and 

* This Hiftory was inferted in the fbnner editions of the T«k €tMf\ 
Tub, under the title of < What follows after Sed. IX. in the Mias** 
fcript;' but in later editions has been omitted, by the Dean*t diwIiW 
tion, in order to remove the cenfure of thofe who pat a conftmAiaBV 
on it foreign to his defign. ^s in theie cooler times the whole aDi*:! 
gory has been juftly efteemed, the reader will doubtlefs be plcafed at 
cor having prefcrved this part of it from oblivion. 
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ting tRem off; the gcx)d people, willing to fave 
ir pence, began to hearken to Martin's fpeeches, 
w feveral great lords took the hint, and on thQ 
le account declared for Martin ; particularly one, 
D, not having enough of one wife, wanted to 
:ry a fccond; and knowing Peter ufed not to 
nt fuch licences but at a fwinging price, he ftruck 
a bargain with Martin, whom he found more 
table, and who aflured him he had the fame 
,rer to allow fuch things. How moft of the 
zr northern lords, for their own private ends, 
Wrew themfelvesand their dependents from Peter's 
lority, and clofed in with Martin. How Peter, 
iged at the lofs of fuch large territories, and con- 
lently of fo much revenue, thundered againfl: 
rtin, and fent out the ftrongeft and moft terrible 
his bulls to devour him ; but, this having no 
ft, and Martin defending himfelf boldly and dex- 
ifly, Peter at laft put forth proclamations, de- 
ing Martin, and all his adherents, rebels an4 
:ors, ordaining and requiring all his loving 
efts to take up arms, and to kill, burn, and 
roy all and every one of them, promifing large 
ards, &c. upon which .enfued bloody wars and 
Nation. 

low Harry HufF, lord of Albion, one of the 
left bullies of thofe days, fent a cartel to Mar- 
to fight him on a ftage, at cudgels, quarter- 
', back-fword, &c. Jlcncc the origin of that 
teel cuftom of prize-fighting, fo well known and 
lifed to this day among thofe polite iflanders, 
agh unknown every where elfe. Hqw Martin, 
'OL. n. T being 
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being a bold btuftering fellow, accepted the chaU 
lenge 5 how they met and fought, to the great di- 
verfion of the fpeftators ; and after giving one ano- 
ther broken heads, and many bloody wounds and 
bruifes, how they both drew ofFvidlorious ; in which 
their example has been frequently imitated by great 
clerks and others, fince that time. How Martin 8 
friends applauded his vi(5tory ; and how lord Harry's 
friends complimented him on the fame fcore ; and 
particularly lord Peter, who fent him a fine feather 
for his cap, to be worn by him and his fucceflbrs, 
as a perpetual mark of his bold defence of lord Pe- 
ter's caufe. How Harry, fluflied with his pretended 
viiflory over Martin, began to huff Peter alfb, and 
dt laft down-right quarreled with him about a wench. 
How feme of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond of 
changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which 
he mauled them foundly; as he did alfo thofe that 
adhered to Peter. How he turned fome out of houfc 
and hold, others he hanged or burnt, &c. 

How Harry HufF, after a deal of bluftcring, 
wenching, and bullying, died, and was fucceedcd 
by a good-natured boy, who, giving way to the 
general bent of his tenants, allowed Martin's notions 
to fpread every-where, and take deep root in AI- 
bion. How, after his death, the farm fell into die 
hands of a lady, who was violently in love with lord 
Peter. How fhe purged the whole country with. 
fire and fword, refolved not to leave the name Of* 
remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed^ 
and fet up (hops again, for felling his own powders, 
plafters and falves, which were npw called the only j 
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free ones, Martin's being all declared counterfeit. 
How great numbers of Martiii's friends left the 
cottntrjr, and, travellfng up and down in foreign 
parts, grew acquainted with many of Jack's follow- 
ers, and took a liking to many of their notions and 
ways, which they afterwards brought back into Al- 
bion^ now under another landlady, more moderate 
and more cunning than the former. How fhe en- 
dcstTOtnred to keep frtendfliip both with Peter and 
Martin, and trimmed for fome time between th« 
two, not without countenancing and affifting at thq 
fame time many of Jack's followers ; but, finding 
no poffibility of recpnciling all the three brothers, 
bccaufe each would be mafter, and allow no other 
ialves, powders, or plafters, to be ufed but his own, 
(he difcarded all three, and fet up a ifhop for thofe 
of her own farm, well furniflied with powders, 
plafters, falves, and all other drugs neceflary, all 
right and true, compofed according to receipts made 
by phyGcians and apothecaries of her own creating, 
which they extracted out of Peter's, and Martin's, 
and Jack's receipt-books; and of this medley or 
hodgepodge made up a difpenfatory of their own ; 
ftridlly forbidding any othef to be ufed, and parti- 
cularly Peter's, from which the greateft part of this 
new difpenfatory was ftolen. How the lady, far- 
ther to confirm this change, wifely imitating her 
father, degraded Peter from the rank he pretended as 
eldefl brother; and fet up herfelf in his place, as 
head of the family, and ever after wore her father's 
old cap, with the fine feather he had got from 
Peter for /landing his friend j which has likewife 

T z been 
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been worn^ with no fmall oflentation^ to this 6zy, 
by all her fucceflbrs, though declared enemies to 
JPeter. How lady Befs and her phyficians, being 
told of many defefts and imperfedions in their new 
medley difpenfatory, refolve on a further alteration;^ 
and to purge it from a great deal of Peter's trafli, 
that ftiU remained in it j but were prevented by her 
death. How (he was fucceeded by a nprth-cpun- 
ttry-farmer, who pretended great fkill in the manag- j 
ing of farms, though he could never govern his own i 
poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after 
he got it. How this new landlord, to fhew his 
valour and dexterity, fought againft enchanters, 
weeds, giants, and wind«mills, and claiined great 
honour for his victories, though he oftimes b-fh-t 
himfelf when there was no danger. How his fuc- 
ceflbr, no wifer than he^ occafioned great diforders 
by the new methods he took to manage his farms. 
JIow he attempted to eftablifh in his northern farm, 
the fame difpenfatory ufed in the fouthern, but 
mifcarried, becaufe Jack's powders, pills, falves, an4 
plafters, were there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himfelf embarraiTed for 
having introduced into his Hiftory a Jiew fedl, dif- 
ferent from the three he had undertaken to trea^ 
of; and how his inviolable refped: to the facred 
number three, obliges him to Reduce thefe four, as 
he intends to do all other things, to that number *; 
and for that end to drop the former Martin, and i 
to fubftitute in his place lady Befs's inflitutioo, ■ 



* A panegyrical E/Tay upon the number Threb' is among the 
treatifes adverdfcd at the bcginoing of The Tale of a Tub. 

' ' which 
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biich is to pafs under the name of Martin in the 
juel of this true Hiftory. This weighty point 
ing cleared^ the Author gdes on, and defcribes 
ighty quarrels and fquabbles between Jack and 
artinj how ibmetinies the one had the better^ 
d fometimes the other, to the great defolation of 
th farms, till at laft both fides concur to hang up 
I landlord, who pretended to die a martyr for 
artin, though he had been true to neither fide, 
1 was fuipcded by jnany to have a great affec- 
n for Peter. 
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A Digression, on the nature, ufefulrrefs, mi 
neceflity of Wars and Quarrels, 

THIS being a matter of great confequance, the 
Author intends to treat it methodically, and 
at large, in a treatife apart, and here to give «^ 
^fome hints of what his large treatife contains. The 
flate of war, natural to all creatures. War is aft 
attempt to take by violence from others, a part cf 
what they have, and we want. Every man, fully 
fenfible of his own merit, and finding it not duly 
regarded by others, has a natural right to take from 
them all that he thinks due to himfelf ; and every 
creature, finding its own wants more than thofe of 
others, has the fame right to take every thing its 
nature requires. Brutes, much moremodeft in their 
pretenfions this way, than men> and mean mca 
more than great ones. The higher one raifes his 
pretenfions this way, the more buftle he makes 
about them; and the more fuccefs he has, the 
greater hero. Thus greater fouls, in proportion to 
their fuperior merit, claim a greater right to take 
every thing from meaner folks. This the true foun- 
dation of grandeur and heroifm, and of the diftinc- 
tion of degrees among men. War therefore necef- 
fary to eftabliih fubordination, and to found cities, 
kingdoms, &c. as alfo to purge bodies politic of 
grofs humours. Wife princes find it neceflary tn> 
have wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, 
famine, and peftilence, the ufual cures for corrup- 
tions in bodies politic. A comparifon of thefe three- 

Tim 
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The Author is to write a panegyrick on each of 
:hem. The greatcft part of mankind loves war 
nore than peace. They are but few and mean- 
pirited that live in peace with all men. The 
nodefl: and meek of all kinds, always a prey ta thole 
)f more noble or ftronger appetites. The inclina- 
ion to war uniyerfal : Thofe that cannot, or dare 
lot make war in perfon, employ others to do it for 
them. This maintains bullies, bravos, cut-throats, 
awyers, foldiers, &c. Moft profcffions would be 
jfelefs if all were peaceable. Hence brutes want 
leither fmiths nor lawyer^, magiftrates nor joiners, 
foldiers, nor furgeons. Brutes, having but narrow 
ippetites, are incapable of carrying on, or perpe- 
tuating war againfit their own ipecies, or of being 
led out in trgops and multitudes to deftroy one 
mother. Thefe prerogatives proper to man alone. 
The excellency of human nature demonftrated, by 
the vaft train of appetites, paffions, wants, &c. 
that attend it. This matter to be more fully treated 
in the Author's Panegyrick on Mankind. 
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The History of MARTIN. 

HO W Jack, having got rid of the old land- 
lord, fet up another to his mind, quarreled 
with Martin, and turned him out of doors. How 
he pillaged all his (hops, and aboliftied the whole 
difpenfatory. How the new landlord laid about 
him, mauled Peter, worried Maftin, and made 
the whole neighbourhood tremble. How Jack's 
friends fell out among themfelvcs, fplit into a thou- 
fand parties, turned all things topfy-turvey, till c- 
very body grew weary of them ; and at laft, the 
bluftering landlord dying. Jack was kicked out of 
doors, a new landlord brought in, and Martin re- 
eftablifhed. How this new landlord let Martin do 
what he pleafed, and Martin agreed to every thing 
his pious landlord defired, provided Jack might be 
kept low. Of feveral efforts Jack made to raifc 
up his head, but all in vain ; till at laft the land- 
lord died, and was fucceeded by one who was a great 
friend to Peter, who, to humble Martin, gave Jack 
fome liberty. How Martin grew enraged at this, 
called in a foreigner, and turned out the landlord i 
in which Jack concurred with Martin, becaufethis 
landlord was entirely devoted to Peter, into whoie 
arms he threw himfelf, and left his country. How 
the new landlord fccured Martin in the full pojQTefficm 
of his former rights, but would not allow him to 
deftroy Jack, who had always been his friend. How 
Jack got up his head in the North, and put himfelf 
in poiTeflioa of a whole canton, to the great dKcon- 

tent 
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tent of Martin, who, finding alfo that feme of 
Jack's friends were allowed to live and get their bread 
in the South parts of the country, grew highly dif- 
content with the new landlord he had called in to 
his affiftance. How this landlord kept Martin in 
order, upon which he fell into a raging fever, and 
fwore he would hang himfelf, or join in with Peter, 
unlefs Jack's children were all turned out to ftarve. 
Of feveral attempts made to cure Martin, and make 
peace between him and Jack, that they might unite 
againft Peter ; but all made inefFcdlual by the great 
addrefs of a number of Peter's friends, that herded 
among Martin's, and appeared the mod zealous for 
his intereft. How Martin, getting abroad in this 
mad fit, looked fo like Peter in his air and drefs, 
and talked fo like him, that many of the neighbours 
could not diftinguifli the one from the other; cipe- 
cially when Martin went up and down (butting in 
Peter's armour, which he had borrowed to fight 
Jack. What remedies were ufed to cure Martin's 
diftemper, &c. 

N. B. Some things that follow after this are not 
in the MS«. but feem to have been written fince, to 
fill up the place of what was not thought convenient 
then to print. 
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A PROJECT, 

For the univerfal Benefit of Mankind* 

THE Author, having laboured Co long and 
done fo much to ferve and inftruft the pub- 
lick, without any advantage to himfelf, has at laft 
thought of a projedt, which will tend to the great 
benefit of all mankind, and produce a handfome re- 
venue to the author. He intends to print by fub- 
fcription, in 96 large volumes in fo/io, an exaft de- 
fcription of Terra Aujiralts incopitta, collefted with 
great care and pains from 999 learned and pious 
authors, of undoubted veracity. The whole work, 
illuftrated with maps and cuts agreeable to the fub- 
jed:, and done by the beft mailers, will coft but 
two guineas each volume to fubfcribers, one 
guinea to be paid in advance, and afterwards a 
guinea on receiving each volume, except the laft* 
This work will be of great ufe for all men, and nc- 
ceflary for all families, becaufe it contains tsLzQ, ac- 
counts of all the provinces, colonies, and manfions, 
of that fpacious country, where, by a general doom^ 
all tranfgrefTors of the law are to be traniportcd: 
and every one having this work may choofe out the 
fitted and bed place for himfelf, there being enough 
for all, fo as every one (hall be fully fatisfied. 

' The author fuppofes that one copy of this woifc * 
will be bought at the public charge, or out of the 
parifli-rates, for every parifh-church in the thiec 
kingdoms, and in all the dominions thereunto be* ; 

longing* ', 
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>iiging- And that every fanuiy that can command 
tii pounds per annunfi, even though retrenched 
^^om leTs oecdTary expencee, wiU fubfcribe for one. 
le does iKit think of g^wng^ut above m^e yo« 
ames ycarfy ; and, conlidering the nuniber requifite, 
« intends to print at leaft looooo lor the fyrd edi- 
ton. He 16 te print Propo&ls againft next Term, 
vith a fpecimen, and a curious map of the capitd 
rity, with its twelve gates, from a known aqjJjor, 
^ho took an exa£t furvey of it in a dream. Confix 
lering the fgreat care and pains of the author, 
uid the ufefubiefs of the work, he hopes every one 
ivill be ready, for their own good as well as his, to 
contribute chearfuUy to it, and not grudge him the 
profit he may have by it, efpecially if it comes to a 
third or fourth edition, as he expeds it will very 
bon. 

He doubts not but it will be tranflated into fo- 
eign languages, by moft nations of Europe, as well 
.s of Afia and Africa, being of as great ufe to all 
hofe nations as to his own ; for this reafon he de« 
igns to procure patents and privileges, for fecuring 
he whole benefit to himfelf, from all thofe diiFer- 
tnt princes and ftates ; and hopes to fee many mil- 
ions of this great work printed, in thofe different 
:ountries and languages, before his death. 

After this bufinefs is pretty well eftabliflied, he 
!ias promifed to put a friend on another projeft al- 
moft as good as this ; by eftablifhing Infurance-of- 
Sees every where, for fecuring people from fhip- 
(vreck, and feveral other accidents in their voyage to 

this 
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this country; and thefe offices fhall furnifli; 
certain rate^ pilots well verfed in the route, and 
know all the rocks, Shelves, quickfands, &c. 
fuch pilgrims and travellers may be expofed to. 
thefe he knows a great number ready inftrud< 
moft countries : but the whole fcheme of this : 
ter he is to draw up at large, and communicai 
his friend. 

Here ends the Manufcript, 



THE following difcourfe is a kind of remonftrance in behalf 
of king William and his friends, againft the proceedings of die 
houfe of commons -, and was publifhed during the recefs of par- 
liament in the fummcr of 1701, with a view to engage them in 
milder meafures, when they (hould meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large ftrides towards uni- 
verfal monarchy, plots were carrying on at St. Germains ; the Dutch 
had acknowledged the Duke of Anjou as king of Spain; and king 
William was made extremely uneafy by the violence with which 
many of his minifters and chief favourites were purfued by Ac 
commons. The king, to appeafc their refentment, had made fcvc- 
ral changes in his miniftry, and removed fome of his moft Euth- 
ful fervants from places of the highcft truft and dignity : this ex- 
pedient, however, had proved inefFedlual, and the commons per- 
fifted in their oppofition. They began by impeaching William 
Bentinck, carl of Portland, groom of the ftole j and proceeded 
to the impeachment of John Somers, baron Somers 6f Eveiham, 
firft lord- keeper, afterwards lord chancellor ; Edward Ruflcl, carl 
of Orford, lord treafurcr of the navy, and one of the lords com- 
miilioners of the admiralty ; and Charles Mountague, carl of 
Halifax, one of the commiflioners of thetreafury, and afterwaidl 
chancellor of the exchequer. Its general purport is to damp 
the warmth of the commons, by {hewing that the meafures tbet 
purfued had a direA tendency to bring on the tyranny, whid^ 
they profcfled to oppofe ; and the particular cafes of the impcac||e4 
lords are paralleled in Athenian charailers. 
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DISCOURSE 

O F T HE 

CONTESTS and DISSENTIONS 

BETWEEN THE 

KOBLES and the COMMONS 

IN 

ATHENS and ROME; 

With the Confequences they had upon 
both thofe States. 



Si tih'i vera viJelur, 



' Ptdmupiuf, lijifdfatft, accingtr* contra. Luck. 

Written in the Year 1701. 

CHAP- I. 

IT is agreed, that in all government there is an 
abfolute unlimited power, which naturally and 
originally feems to be placed in the whole body, 
wherever the executive part of it lies. This holds in 
the body natural ; for wherever we place the beginning 
y pf motion, whether from the head> or the heart, or 
the animal ipirits in general, the body moves and a(fts 
by a confent of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
. placed fundanientally in the body of a peopW, is 
. Vfhat the beft legiilators of all ages have endeavour- 
ed^ 
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ed, in their feveral fchemes or inftitutions of go- 
vernment, to depofite in fuch hands as would pre- 
ferve the people from rapine and oppreflion widuD, 
as well as violence from without. Moft of them 
feem to agree in this, that it was a truft too great 
to be committed to any one man or affembly, and 
therefore they left the right ftill in the whole body; 
but the adminiftration or executive part, in die 
hands of the one, the few, or the many; into 
which three powers all independent bodies of men 
feem naturally to divide : for, by all I have read of 
thofe innumerable and petty commonwealths in 
Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great one 
of Carthage and Rome, it feems to me, that a firec 
people met together, whether by compaft, or fii- 
mily-government, as foon as they fall into any afts 
of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three 
powers. The firft, is that of fome one eminent 
fpirit, who, having fignalized his valour and fortune 
in defence of his country, or by the praftice of po- 
pular arts at home, comes to have great influence on 
the people, to grow their leader in warlike expedi* 
tions, and to prefide, after a fort, in their civil af- 
femblies; and this is grounded upon, the principles 
of nature and common reafon, which in all diffi- 
culties or dangers, where prudence or courage is re- 
quired, rather incite us to fly for counfel or affiAanpe 
to a Angle perfon, than a multitude. The fecon^ 
natural divifion of power is, of fuch men^ who haie, 
acquired large pofleflions, and confequently d 
dancics, or delbend from anceflx)rs who have 
t|iem great inheritances, together with an hi 
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authority. Thefc eafily uniting in thoughts and 
opinions^ and ading in concert, begin to enter 
upon meafures for fecuring their properties, which 
are bcft upheld by preparing againft invafions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home; 
this commences a great council, or fenate of nobles, 
for the weighty aflfairs of the nation. The laft divi- 
lion is, of the mafs or body of the people, whofe part 
of power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite either colleftively, or by deputation, to 
exert it. Now the three forms of government, fo 
generally known in the fchools, differ only by the 
civil adminiftration * being placed in the hands of 
one, or fometimes two, (as in Sparta) who were 
called kings ; or in 4 fenate, who were called the 
nobles ; or in the people coUedive or reprefcntative, 
who may be called the commons. Each of thefc 
had frequently the executive power in Greece, and 
fometimes in Rome : but the power in the laft refort, 
was always meant by legiflators, to be held in balance 
among all three. And it will be an eternal rule in po- 
liticks among every free people, that there is a balance 
of power to be carefully held by every ftate within it- 
fclf, as well as among feveral ftatcs with each other. 

The true meaning of a balance of power, either 
without or within a ftate, is beft conceived by con- 
fidering, what the nature of a balance is. It fuppo- 
lc8 three things : Firftj the part which is held, to- 
gether with the hand that holds it ; and then the 
two fcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now 
confider f<^eral ftatcs in a neighbourhood ; in order 

• It fhoold be, « by tbe ciftf adminiftratioD'f being placed/ &r. ' 

Vol. II. U i9 
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to preferve peace between thefe ftatcs, it is ncccflary 
they fhould be formed into a balance, whereof one 
or more are to be dircftors, who are to divide the 
reft into equal fcales, and upon occafion remove from 
one into the other, or elfe fall with their own weight 
into the lighteft : fo in a ftate within itfelf, the ba- 
lance muft be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
the remaining power with the utmoft exadfaie/s into 
the feveral fcales. Now it is not neceffary that the 
power (hould be equally divided between thefe three; 
for the balance may be held by the weakeft, who, 
by his addrefs and conduft, removing from cither 
fcale, and adding of his own, may ke6p the fcales 
duly poifed. Such was that of the two kings of 
Sparta, the confular power in Rome, that of the 
kings of Media before the reign of Cyrus, as rcpic- 
fented by Xenophon ; and that of the feveral limit- 
ed ftates in the Gothick inftitution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weaknefs of the hand that 
held it, or by mighty weights fallen into either icale^ 
the power will never continue long in equal divifion 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the ba- 
lance is jBxed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the trueft account of what is underftood 
in the moft ^ntient and approved Greek authors* hf 
the word Tyranny ; which is not meant for tbe 
feizing of the uncontrolled or abfolute power lata 
the hands of a iingle perfon, (as many fupeirfidal 
men have grofly miftaken) but for the breaking of 
the balance by whatever hand, and leaving^ the pawn 
wholly in one fcale : For, tyranny and ufurpacioain 
5 a ilattt 

\ 
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a ftate are by no means confined to any number^ 
as might eafily appear from examples enough ; and 
becaufe the point is material, I ^all cite a few to 
prove it. 

The ♦ Romans, having fent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, 
choie ten legiflators to put them into form, and 
during the exercifc of their office, fufpended the 
confular power, leaving the adminiftration of affairs 
in their hands. Thefe very men, though chofen 
for fuch a work, as the digefting a body of laws for 
the government of a free flate, did inunediately 
urfbrp arbitrary power, ran into all the forms of it, 
bad their guards and fpies after the practice of the 
tyrants of thofe ages, afiedted kingly flate, deflroyed 
the nobles, and opprefled the people ; one of them 
proceeding fo far, as to endeavour to force a lady of 
great virtue : the very crime, which gave occafion 
to the expulfion of the regal power but fixty years 
before, as this attempt did to that of the Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta, were at firft only certain 
perfons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat- 
ters, while diey were employed in the wars. Thefe 
men, at feveral times, ufurped the abfolute autho-« 
rity, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their age. 

Soon -j- after the unfortunate expedition into Si- 
:ily, the Athenians chofe four hundred men for 
idminiflration of afiairs, who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of thofe 
iges, an oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; undcc 

• Diodyf. Hal. Uh. lo. t Tlmcyd, Uk. 8. 

U 2 V^VikJc^ 
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which hateful denomination they were foon after 
depofed in great rage by the people. 

When * Athens was fubdued by Lyfander, be 
appointed thirty men for the adminiftration that 
city, who immediately fell into the ranked tx- 
ranny : but this was not all ; for, conceiving their 
power not founded on a bafis large enough, they 
admitted three thoufand into a (hare of the govern- 
ment ; and thus fortified, became the cruelleft ty- 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blood 
great numbers of the beft men, without any provo- 
cation, from the meer luft of cruelty, like Nero or 
Caligula. This was fuch a number of tyrants toge- 
ther, as amounted to near a third part of the whole 
city ; for 'f Xenophon tells us, that the city con- 
tained about ten thoufand houfes ; and allowing one 
man to every houfe, who could have any (hare ia 
the government, (the reft confifting of women, 
children, and fervants) and making other obvious 
abatemBnls,- tbcfe tyrants, if they had been careful 
to adhere" tQg&tKer,' might have been a majority even 
of the . people coUeSftive. 

la^ the tinac of the fecond Punick war, the balaoce 
of powef in C^MTthage was got on the fide of the peo- 
ple ; and this to a degree, that fome authors reckon 
the government to have been then among them t 
dotninatio plebis^ or tyranny of the commons; which 
it feems they were at all times apt to fall into« and 
Avas at laft among the caufes, that ruined their ftate: 

^ Xenoph. de Rebus Grxc. 1. a. f Memorab. lib. 3. 

X Pol)b. Frag. lib. 6. 

and 
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and the frequent murders of their generals, which 
* Dibdorus tells us was grown to an eftablifhed 
cuftom among them, may be another inftance, that 
tyranny is not confined to numbers. 

I fliall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced; -f it is re- 
lated by the author laft cited. The orators of the 
people at Argos (whether you will ftyle them in 
modern phrafe, great fpeakers of the houfe ; or only, 
in general, reprefentatives of the people colledive) 
ftirred up the commons againft the nobles, of whom 
1600 were murdered at once; and at laft, the ora- 
tors themfelves, becaufe they left off their accufa- 
tions, or, to fpeak intelligibly, becaufe they with- 
drew their impeachments ; having, it feems, raifed 
a fpirit they were not able to lay. And this laft 
circumftance, as cafes have lately ftood, msty per- 
haps be worth noting. 

From what has been already advanced, feveral 
conclufions may be drawn : 

Firft, That a mixed government, partaking of the 
known forms received in the fchools, is by no means 
of Gothick invention, but has place in nature and 
reafon, feems very well to agree with the fenti- 
ments of moft legiflators, and to have been follow- 
ed in moft ftates, whether they have appeared ua- 
der the name of monarchies, ariftocracies, or demo- 
cracies : for, not to mention the feveral republicks 
of this compofition in Gaul and Germany, defcribed 
by Caefar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the beft go- 

^ • Lib. ao. t ^^^» 'S* 

U 3 vernm^nt 
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vcrnment is that, which confifts of three forms, ♦ 
regna^ optimatium^ & populi imperioi which may be 
fairly tranflated, the king, lords, and commons. 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive inflitutiog 
by Lycurgus ; who, obferving the corraptions and 
depravations to which every of thefe was fubjed, 
compounded his icheme out of all ; fo that it was 
made up oireges^feniores^ ^ populus. Such alfo was 
the Aate of Rome under its confuls : and the author 
tells us, that the Romans fell upon this model purely 
by chance, (which I take to have been nature and 
common reafon) but the Spartans, by thought and 
defign. And fuch at Carthage was the -f- fumma 
reipublica^ or power in the laft rcfort \ for they had 
their kings ciiXtAfuffeteSi and a fenate which had 
the power of nobles, and the people had a fhare eftar 
bliflied too. 

Secondly, It will follow. That thofe rcafoncrs, 
who employ fo much of their zeal, their wit, and 
their leifure for the upholding the balance of power 
in Chriftendom, at the fame time that by their prac- 
tices they are endeavouring to deftroy it at home, 
are not fuch mighty patriots, or fo much in the 
true intereft of their country, as they would aficft 
to be thought ; but feem to be employed lil^c a map^ 
who pulls down with his right hand, what^e has 
been building with his left. 

Thirdly, This makes appear the error of thoi^ 
who think it an uncontrollable maxim, that powfifT 
is always ikfer lodged in many hands, than \j^ onet- 

• Fragm. lib. 6. | Id, ib» 

for* 
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for, if theic many hajids be made up only from one 
of the three divifions before mentioned^ it is plain 
from thofe examples already produced^ and eafy to 
be paralleled in other ages and countries, that they 
are capable of enilaving the nation, and of afting all 
manner of granny and oppreflion, as it is poifible 
for a fingle perfbn to be, though we fhould fuppofe 
their number not only to be of four or five hundred^ 
but attovd^t^ree thoufand* 

AgaiOt It 18 manifeft from what has been faid, 
that in order to preferve the balance in a mixed ilate, 
the limits of power depofited with each party ought 
to be afcertainedy and generally known. The de* 
fe^ft of thisy is the caufe that introduces thoie flrug- 
glings in a ftate about prerogative and liberty, about 
encroachments of the few upon the rights of the 
many» and of the many upon the privileges of the 
few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in a 
tyranny ; firft, either of the few, or the many ; but 
W, laft, infallibly of a (ingle perfon : for, whichever 
E}f the three divifions in a flate is upon the fcramble 
for more power than its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is) unlefs due care be taken by the 
Dthcr two, upon every new quefHon that arifes, they 
will be fure to decide in favour of themfelves, talk 
much of inherent right : they will nourifh up a dor* 
mant power, and referve privileges in petto^ to 
exert upon occafions, to ferve expedients, and to 
urge upon neceflities ; they will make large demands, 
ind fcanty conceflions, ever coming oflf confiderablc 
^ners ; thus at length the balance is broke, and 

U 4 tynuiny 
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tyranny let in ; from which door of the three it 
matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any (fcca- 
fion whatfoever, is little lefs than to make ufc of 
the whole power; that is, to declare an opinion 
to be law, which has always been contefted, or per- 
haps never ftarted at all before fuch an incident 
brought it on the ftage. Not to confent to the 
cnafting of fuch a law, which has no view befidc 
the general good, uniefi another law (hall at the 
fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad- 
vancing the power of one party alone ; what is this 
but to claim a pofitive voice, as well as a negative?* 
To pretend that great changes and alienations cf 
property have created new and great idependencieSs 
and confcquently new additions of power, as feme 
reafoners have done, is a mod: dangerous tenet. If 
dominion muft follow property, let it follow in the 
fame pace; for, change in property through the bulk 
of a nation makes flow marches, and its due power 
always attends it. To conclude that whatever at« 
tempt is begun by an aflcmbly, ought to be pur- 
fued to the end, without regard to the greatcft ior 
cidents that may happen to alter the cafe; to count 
it mean, and below the dignity of a houfc, to quit 
a profccution ; to refolve upon a conclufion befovc 
it is poflible to be apprifed of the premifes; to ad 

• This lecms to allude to a pradice cf the houfe of commons called 
Ticking: when they fufpefted that a favourite bill would be reje6tef« 
they tacked it to a money-bill ; and as it was not poflible to pfocnd 
wiihcut the fupply, and as it became ncceflary to rejcdl or receive boA 
the bills thus tacked together, this expedient perfcdiy anfweitd 2tt 
puxpofe, 

thus, 
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hus, I lay, is to affcft not-only abfolute power, but 
nfallibility too. Yet fuch unaccountable proceed- 
ngs as thefe have popular aflemblies engaged in, 
or want of fixing the due limits of power and pri- 
ilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in a govern- 
nent, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
leld : but large intervals of time muft pafs between 
;vcry fnch innovation, enough to melt down and 
nake it of a piece with the conftitution. Such, we 
ire told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he 
Tiodelled anew the Athenian commonwealth ; and 
Mrhat convulfions in our own, as well as other ftates, 
have been bred by a negleft of this rule, is frefli 
and notorious enough: it is too foon in all con* 
fcience to repeat this error again. 

Having fliewn, that there is a natural balance of 
power in all free ftates, and how it has been di- 
vided, fbmetimes by the people themfelves, as in 
Rome ; at others by the inftitutions of the legifla- 
tors, as in the feveral ftates of Greece and Sicily ; 
the next thing is, to examine what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow this balance, 
which every one of the three parties has continually 
endeavoured, * as opportunities have ferved ; as 
might appear from the ftories of moft ages and 
countries : for, abfolute power in a particular ftate, is 
of the fame nature with univerfal monarchy in feve- 

• * As opportunities have ferved ; as might appear/ &c. The re- 
petition of the particle, as, at the beginning of two members of a 
fentence fo near each pthcr, has a bad efiedl. The former might be 
changed to « whenever*— .< Whenever opportunities offered j as might 
appear/ Wf. 

ral 
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ral ihtes adjoining to each other. So endlcfs an^ 
exorbitant are the defires of men, whether coniiderei. 
in their peribns or their flates, that they will gidp 
at alU and can form no fcheme of perfeA happiDcft 
with lefs. Ever fmce men have been united int» 
governments, the hopes and endeavours after uni* 
verfal monarchy have been bandied among tfacoa^ 
from the reign of Ninus, to this of the moft chriftiaB 
king ; in which purfuits, commonwealths have bad 
their (hare, as well as monarchs : fo the Atheniani^ 
the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Achaians, did 
feveral times aim at the univerfal monarchy of Greece! 
{o the commonwealths of Carthage and Rome, af- 
fected the univerfal monarchy of the then known 
world. In like manner has abfolute power beet 
purfued by the feveral parties of each partacuhr 
flate ; wherein fingle perfons have met with moft 
fuccefs, though the endeavours of the few and ibi^ 
many have been frequent enough : yet, being n^ 
ther fo uniform in their defigns, nor fo dired ia 
their views, they neither could maoage nor maiiif- 
tain the power they had got 5 but wqr^ ever de- 
ceived by the popularity and ambition of 6tt» 
iingle perfon. So that it will be always a wrong 
ilep in policy, for the nobles or commons to cany 
their endeavours after power fo far, as to overthflMr 
the balance : and it would be enough to damp thv 
warmth in fuch purfuits, if they could once reflefl^ 
that in fuch a courie they will be fure to run upoo 
the very rock, that they meant to avoid ; whicbt I 
fuppofe they would have us think is the tyrasuiyi ' 
of a fingle .perfon. 

Many' 
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Many examples might be produced of the en- 
^ jwrours of each of thefe three rivals after abfolute 
power ; but I fhall fuit my difcourfe to the time I am 
Writing in, and relate only fuch diiTentions in Greece 
imd Rome, between the nobles and commons, with 
^.coniequences of them, wherein the latter were 
^P aggrefTors. 

I fhall begin with Greece, where my obferva- 
l^on fliall be confined to Athens, though feveral in- 
ilances might be brought from other flates thereof ^'« 

-' C H A P. II. 

Of the dijfentions in Athens, ietween the few 
and the many. 

THESEUS is the firft, who is recorded, with 
9ny appearance of truth, to have brought the 
Qrecians from a barbarous manner of life, among 
(cattered villages, into cities ; and to have eflablifh- 
^d the popular flate in Athens, afligning to himfelf 
:he guardianfhip of the laws, and chief command in 
ivar. He was forced, after fome time, to leave the 
Athenians to their own meafures, upon account of 
iieir £:ditious temper, which ever continued with 
^m^ till the final diilblption of their government 
by die Romans. It feems, the country about Attica 
ivas the moft barren of any in Greece; through 
which means it happened, that the natives were 
never expelled by the fury of invaders, (who thought it 
pot worth a conquefl) but continued always Abori- 

• The amngement of the words in the latter part of this fen tencc, 
KTOiild be much better thus, < though fcvcral inftances thereof^ might 
F be brought from other ftate?.* 

ginesi 
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gines; and therefore retained, through all revolut 
a tinfture of that turbulent fpirit, wherewith 
government began. This inftitution of Thcfeu 
pears to have been rather a fort of mixed monai 
than a popular ftate ; and for aught we know, n 
continue fo during the feries of kings, till the < 
of Codrus. From this laft prince Solon was 
to be defcended ; who, finding the people en| 
in two violent faftions of the poor and the rich 
in great confufion thereupon ; refufing the m 
chy, which was offered him, chofe rather t( 
the government after another model, where 
made provifions for fettling the balance off 
chuling a fenate of four hundred, and difpofii 
magiftracies and ofSces according to men's el 
leaving to the multitude their votes in eleiflinj 
the power of judging certain procefTes by a 
This council of four hundred was chofen, cm 
drcd out of each tribe, and feems to have I 
body reprefentative of the people : though th 
pie colledlive referved a (hare of power to them 
It is a point of hiftory perplexed enough; bu 
much is certain, that the balance of power wa 
vided for; elfe Pififtratus, called by autho 
tyrant of Athens, could never have goverr 
peaceably, as he did, * without changing i 
Solon's laws. Thefe feveral powers, togcthc 
that of the archon or chief magiftratc, ma 
the form of government in Athens, at what f 
began to appear upon the fcene of aftion and A 

• Hcrodot. lib. i. 
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1*1 The firft great man bred up under this inftitution, 
Uras Miltiades^ who lived about ninety years after 
Solon, and is reckoned to have been the firft great 
Omptain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece, 
^rom the time of Miltiades to that of Phocion, who 
is looked upon as the lad famous general of Athens, 
•re about 130 years : after which, they were fubdued 
L^nd infulted by Alexander's captains, and continued 
^nder feveral revolutions a fmall truckling flate, of 
^•*io name or reputatioir, till they fell, with the reft of 
^ "^Srcece, under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, I 
t fliall trace the conduA of the Athenians with relar 
: tion to their diffentions. between the people and fome 
^ of their generals ; who, at that time, by their power 
&: and credit in the army, in a warlike commonwealth, 
and often fupported by each other, were, with the ma- 
giftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife 
to the power of the people; who, fince the death of So- 
lon, had already made great encroachments . What theic 
diftentions were, how founded, andwhat theconfequea- 
ces of them, I fhall briefly and impartially relate. 

I muft here premife, that the nobles in Athena 
were not at this time a corporate aftembly, * that I can 
gather ; therefore the refentments of the Commons 
~ were ufually turned againft particular perfons, and 
j^. by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas the 
L commons in Rome, and fome other ftates, as will 
-> appear in a prpper place, tho' they followed this me- 
thod upon occaiion, vet generally purfued the en- 
largement of their power by more fct quarrels of one 

i * It woaid be better exprefledg ' a^-far is I ^n gather.^ 

f entire 
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entire affcmbly againft another. However, the cut 
torn of particular impeachments being not limited 
to former ages, any more than that of genefal ftnig- 
gles and difTentions between fixed aflemblies of no- 
bles and commons, and the ruin of Gr^ce having 
been owing to the former, as that of Rome was to 
the latter, I (hall treat on both exprefly; that thofc 
ibtes who are concerned in either (if at leaft thett 
be any fuch now in the world) may, by obferving 
the means and ifTues of fortner diflentions, lean 
whether the caufes are alike in theirs; and if thcf 
find them to be fo, may confider whether they ought 
not juftly to apprehend the fame effeifls. 

Tofpeak of every particular perfon impeached 
by the Commons of Athens, within the compafi 
defigned, would introduce the hiftory of almoft eviD- 
ry great man they had among them : I Ihall there- 
fore take notice only of fix, who, living in that period 
of time when Athens was at the height of its g^iy, 
as indeed it could not be otherwife while fuch iiandi 
were at the helm, though impeached for high crimo 
and mifdemeanors, fuch as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, mifapplying or embezzling publick fuodi, 
ill condudt at fea, and the like, were honoured and 
lamented by their country, as the preservers of i( 
and have had the veneration of all ages fince pdl 
juflly to their memories. 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals agaihft 
the Perfian power, and the famous viftory ar Matt* 
thon» was chiefly owing to his valour and condtfft 
Being fent fome time after to reduce the illand PutM^ 
he miftook a great fii^ at a difiance, for the fleet ; and 

being 
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jking no ways a match for them^ fet fail for Alliens ; 
-J tt his arrival he was impeached by the commons for 
^^coichery^ though not able to appear by reafon of his 
.wounds^ fined 30000 crowns^ and died in prifon. 
:Though the confcquenccs of this proceeding upon 
Ihe aiiairs of Athens^ were no other than the untime- 
ly lois of fo great and good a man» yet I could not 
forbear rdating it. 

Their next great man was Ariflides. Beiide the 
mighty fi^rice he had done his country in the wars, 
he was a perfon of the ftrideft judice^ and heft ac- 
, quainted with the laws as well as forms of their go- 
vernment^ fo that he was in a manner chancellor of 
Athens. This man^ upon a flight and falfe accufa- 
tion of favouring arbitrary power> was bani(hed by 
oftracifm; which, rendered into modern Englifh, 
would fignify, that they voted he (hould be renx>ved 
from their prefence and council for ever. But how- 
evtr, they had the wit to recall him» and to that ac- 
tton owol the prefervation of their Aate by his future 
fervices. For» it mud be ilill confefTed in behalf of 
the Athenian people^ that they never conceived them- 
felves perfefUy infallible, nor arrived to the heights 
of mmiem aflemblies, to make obftinacy confirm, 
what fudden heat and temerity began. They thought 
it not below the dignity of an aiTembly to endeavour 
at corredttng an ill ftep ; at leaft to repent, though 
it often fell out too late. 

Themiflocks was at firft a commoner him&lf : k 
was he, that ndfed the Athenians to thicir greatnefi 
at &a, which he thought to be the true and confiant 
intereft of that conmionwealth j and the £ubous na^- 

val 
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val vldlory over the Perfians at Salamais> was owing 
to his conduft. It feems the people obferved fome- 
what of haughtinefs in his temper and behaviour^ 
and therefore baniflied him for five years ; but find*" 
ing fome flight matter of accufation againft him, 
they fent to feize his perfon» and he hardly efcaped 
to the Perfian court 5 from whence, if the love of 
his country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Perfian fleet, and take a terrible revenge i 
but he rather chofe a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles for mif* 
applying the publick revenues to his own private ulc. 
He had been a perfon of great defervings from the 
republick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very popu- 
lar. His accounts were confufed, and he could not 
then give them up ; therefore merely to divert that 
difficulty, and the confequences of it, he was forced 
to engage his country in the Pdoponnefian war^ 
the longeft that ever was known in Greece^ and 
which ended in the utter ruin of Athens. 

The fame people having refolved to fubdue Sldlji 
fent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias» 
Ryfimachus, and Alcibiades : the two former, pec^ 
fons of age and experience; the laft, a young maa 
of noble birth, excellent education, and a plentiful 
fortune. A little before the fleet fet fail, it feeiili:^ 
one night the fl:one-images of Mercury, placed in 
ieveral parts of the city, were all pared in the face: 
this adlion the Athenians interpreted for a defiga of 
defhroying the popular ftate ; and Alcibiades, having 
beeniotmerJy noted for the like frolicks and excm^ 

iionsy 
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fions, was immediately accufcd of this. He, whe- 
ther confcious of his innocence, or alTured of the 
fccrecy, offered to come to his trial before he went 
to his command ; this the Athenians refufed. But 
as ibon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him 
back, defigning to take the advantage, and proie- 
cute him in the abience of his friends, and of the 
araiy, where he was very powerful. It feems he 
underftood the refentments of a popular afiembly 
too wfeU to truft them ; and therefore, inftead of re- 
turnings efcaped td Sparta 1 where his defires of re- 
voige prevailing over his love to his country, he be- 
came its greatefl: enemy. Mean while the Athenians 
before Sicily, by the death of one commander, and 
the fuperftition, weaknefs, and perfeft ill condudt 
^ of the other, were utterly deftfoyed, the whole 
fleet taken, and a miferable llaughtcr made of the 
army, whereof hardly one ever returned. Some 
time after this Alcibiades was recalled upon his own 
conditions by the necefHties of the people, and 
made chief commander at fea and land ; but his 
lieutenant engaging againfl: his pofitive orders, and 
being beaten by Lyiander, Alcibiades was again 
diigiaced, and baniflied. However, the Athenians 
having loft all flrength and heart iince their misfor- 
tune at Sicily, and now deprived of the only perfon 
that was able to recover their lofles, repent of their 
rafhnefs, and endeavour in vain for his redoration ; 
the Pcrfian lieutenant, to whofe proteftion he fled, 
making him a facrifice to the refentments of Ly- 
iander the general of the Lacedemonians, who now 
reduces all the dominions of the Athenians, takes 
Vol. IL X the 
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the city, razes their walls, ruins their works, and 
changes the form of their government ; which tho* 
again reftored for fome time by Thrafybulus (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muftdate 
the fall of the Athenian greatnefs ; the dominion and 
chief power in Greece from that period to the dm j 
of Alexander the Great, which v^as about fifty ycarSt 
being divided between the Spartans and Thcbani^ 
Though Philip, Alexander's father (the moft dirif- 
tian king of that age) had indeed fome time before 
begun to break in upon the republick of Greece by 
conqueft or bribery ; particularly dealing large mo- 
ney among fome popular orators, by which he brought 
many of them, as the term of art was^ then to 
Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were of]^red an opportunity of recovering 
their liberty, and being reftored to their former ftate; 
but the wife turn they thought to give the matter, 
was by an impeachment and facrifice of the author, 
to hinder the fuccefs. For, after the deftrudtion of 
Thebes by Alexander, this prince defigning die 
conqueft of Athens was prevented by Phocioa die 
Athenian general, then ambafTador from that ffatfe^ 
who, by his great wifdom and fkill at negocxatkuw^ 
diverted Alexander from his delign, and reftered dfe 
Athenians to his favour. The very fame fucceft be, 
had with Antipater after Alexander's death, atwfaadi 
time the government was new regulated by Sotoi't 
laws : But Polyperchon, in hatred to PhocioD,i hcf^ 
ing by order of the young king, whofe governor bfe 
was, reftored thofe whom Phocion had bantfliedt tbt 

plot 
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plot fucceeded. Phocion was accufcd by popular 
orators^ and put to death. 

Thus was the moft powerful commonwealth of all 
Greece, after great degeneracies from the inftitution 
of Sokm, utterly deftroyed by that rafli, jealous^ 
and inconftant humour of the people, which was 
never £itisfied to fee a general either vidtorious, or 
unfortunate ; fuch ill judges, as well as rewarders, 
have popular aflemblies been, of thofe who beft de- 
jfenred from them. 

Now, the circumftance which makes thefe ex- 
amples of more importance, is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed fo confidently for 
an inherent right, and infifted on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian born, was the ranked en- 
croachment imaginable, and the groffeft degeneracy 
from the foj-m that Solon left them. In fliort, their 
government was grown into a dominatio plebis, or ty- 
ranny of the people, who by degrees had broke and 
overthrown the balance^ which that legiflator had 
vety well fixed and provided for. This appears not 
only from what has been already faid of that law- 
^ver, but more manifeftly from a paflage in Diodo- 
rus ; who tells us That Antipater, one of Alex- 
ander's captains, abrogated the popular government 
in Athens, and reftored the power of fufifrages and 
magiftracy to fuch only, as were worth two thou- 
fand drachmas ; by which means, iays he, that re- 
public came to be again adminiftered by the laws 
of Solon. By this quotation it is manifeft that 
great author looked upon Solon's inftitution, and a 
popular government, to be two different things. 

X 2 . ^ad 
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And as for this reftoration by Antipater, it had 
neither confequence nor continuance worth ob- 
ferving. 

I might eafily produce many more examples, but 
tbefe are fufiicient : and it may be worth the readers 
time to refledt a little on the merits of the caiiie» 
as well as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I fhall direct him no fur- 
ther than by repeating, that Ariftides was the moft 
renowned by the people themfelves for his exaft 
juftice and knowledge in the law; that Themif- 
tocles was a mofl fortunate admiral, and had got a 
mighty viftory over the great king of Perfia's fleet; 
that Pericles wa^ an able minifter of flate, an ex- 
cellent orator, and a man of letters; and laftly, 
that Phocion, befide the fuccefs of his arms, was 
alfo renowned for his negociations abroad, having 
in an embafly brought the greatcft monarch of the 
world at that time, to the terms of an honourable 
peace, by which his country was prefervcd. 

I (hall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the charafter given us of that people by Polybius. 
About this time, fays he, the Athenians were go- 
verned by two men; quite funk in their affairs; M 
little or no commerce with the reft of Greece, and 
were become grwt reverencers of crowned heads. 

For, from tlft time of Alexander's captains tiD 
Greece was fubdued by the Romans, to die 
latter part of which this defcription of Polytiiiii 
falls in, Athens never produced one famous n^m 

dtbcr 
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either for councils or arms, or hardly for learning. 
And indeed it was a dark iniipid period through 
all Greece : for, except the Achaian league under 
Aratus and Philopaemen ; and the endeavours of Agis 
and Cleomnes to rcftore the ftate of Sparta, fo fre- 
quently harrafled by tyrrannies occafioned by the 
popular praftices of the ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which confequences may per- 
haps be juftly imputed to this degeneracy of Athens* 

CHAP. III. 

Qf the diffentions between the patricians and plebeians^ 
in Rome^ with the confequences they had upon that 
Jlate. 

HAvipg in the foregoing chapter confined myfelf 
to the proceedings of the commons only, by 
the method of impeachments againll particular per- 
fbns, with the fatal efFefts they had upon the ftate 
of Athens ; I fliall now treat of the diffentions at 
Rome, between the people and the colleftive body of 
the patricians or nobles. It is a large fubjedl, but 
I (hall draw it into as narrow a compafs as I can. 

As Greepe, from the moft ancient accounts wc 
have of it, was divided into feveral kingdoms, fo 
was moft part of Italy * into feyeral petty common- 
wealths. And as thofe kings in Greece are faid to 
have been depofed by their people upon the fcorc 
of their arbitrary proceedings, fo, on the contrary, 
the commonweahhs of Italy were all fwallowed up, 

• Dionyf. Halicar. 
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and concluded in the tyranny of the Roman em«* 
perors. However, the differences between thoic 
Grecian monarchies, and Italian republics, were 
not very great : for, by the account Homer gives 
us of thofe Grecian princes who came to the ficge 
of Troy, as well as by feveral pafTages in the 
OdyfTes^ it is manifefl:, that the power of thefe 
princes in their feveral ftates was much of a fize 
with that of the kings in Sparta, the archon at 
Athens, the fufietes at Carthage, and the confuls in 
Rome : fo that a limited and divided power feems 
to have been the mof): ancient and inherent princi- 
ples of both thofe people in matters of governmenti 
And fuch did that of Rome continue from the time 
of Romulus, though with fome interruptions to 
Julius Ceefar, when it ended in the tyranny of a 
fingle perfop. During which period (not many 
years longer than from the Norman conqueft to our 
age) the commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaining ground upon the pa- 
tricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at laft th^ 
quite overturned the balance, leaving all doors open 
to the practices of popular and ambitious men, who 
deftroyed the wifeft republick, and enflaved die 
nobleft people that ever entered upon the ftagc of 
the world. By what fleps and degrees this wai 
brought to pafs, /hall be the fubjeft of my preTcnt 
enquiry. 

While Rome was governed by kings, the inov 
narcby was altogether eleftive. Romulus himieU^ 
when he had built the city, was declared king by 
the univerlal confent of the people, and by augury. 

which 
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i(vhicli was there underftood for divine appointment* 
Among other divisions he made of the people, one 
was into patricians and plebeians : the former were 
like the barons of England fome time after the con- 
qvLcfk ; and the latter are alfo defcribed to be alinoft 
^xaftly what our commons were then. For they 
^ere dependants upon the patricians, whom they 
chofe for their patrons and pi otedlors, to a^fwer for 
thetr ap^)earance, and defend them in any procefs: 
i^ey alfo fuppli^d thdr patrons with money in ex- 
chsttige for their protection. This cuftom of patro-- 
nage» it ieems, was very ancient, and long pradtifed 
among the Greeks. 

Out of thefe patricians Romulus chofe a hundred 
^o be a fenate, or grand council, for advice and af- 
^ftance to him in the adminiilration. The fenate 
therefore originally confided all of nobles, and were 
o£ themfelves a {landing council, the people being 
only convokfd upon fuch occafions^ as by this infli*- 
tution of Romulus fell into their cognizance : thofe 
wcre^ to conftitute magiftrates, to give their votes 
for making laws, and to advife upon entering on a 
war. But the two former of thefe popular privileges 
were to be confirmed by authority of the fenate; 
fmd the laft was only po-mitted at the king's pleai'ure. 
This was the utmoft extent of power pretended to 
by the commons in the time of Romulus ; all the 
reft being divided between the king and the fenate ; 
the whole agreeing very nearly with the confti- 
tution of England for fome centuries after the con- 
<jueft, 

X 4 After 
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After a yearV intcr-regnum from the death of 
Romulus, the fenate of their own authority chofc a 
fucceffor, and a ftranger, mecrly upon the fame of 
his virtue, without afking the confent of the com- 
mons ; which cuftom they likewife obferved in the 
two following kings. But in the eledtion of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, the fifth king, we firft hear men- 
tioned, that it was dpne populi impetratd venidi 
which indeed was but very reafonable for a free 
people to expert i though I cannot remember, in 
my little reading, by what incidents they were 
brought to advance fo great a ftep. However it 
were, this prince, in gratitude to the people, by 
whofe confent he was chofen, elefted a hundred fe- 
nators out of the commons, whofe number, with 
former additions, was now amounted to three hun* 
dred. 

The people having once difcovercd their own 
ftrength, did foon take occafion to exert it, and that 
by very great degrees. For at this king's death, 
who was murdered by the fons of a former, being 
at a lofs for a fucceffor, Servius Tullius, a ftranger, 
and of mean extradlion, was chofen protedor of 
the kingdom by the people, without the confent rf 
the fenate ; at which the noblps being difpleafed, he 
wholly applied himfelf to gratify the commons, and 
was by them declared and confirmed no longer pn>- 
• tedlor, but king. 

This prince firft introduced the cuftom of giviitt 
freedom to fervants, fo as to become citizens of ^ 
qual puvileges with the reft, which very much C0|»? , 
tributed to increafe the power of the people. J 
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Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded 
£6 far, as to wreft even the power of choofing a king 
entirely out of the hands of the nobles j which was 
£o great a leap, and caufed fuch a convulfion and 
ilruggle in the ftate, that the conftitution could not 
bear it; but civil diflcntions arofe, which imme-^ 
diately were followed by the tyranny of a finglc 
perfon, as this was, by the utter fubverfion of the 
regal government, and by a fettlement upon a new 
foundation. For, the nobles, fpited at .this indig- 
nity done them by the commons, £rmly united in a 
body, depofed this prince by plain force, and chofe 
Tarquin the Proud ; who, running into all the forms 
and methods of tyranny, after a cruel reign, was 
expelled by a univerfal concurrence of nobles and 
people, whom the miferies of his reign had re- 
conciled. 

When the confular government began, the ba- 
lance of power between the nobles and plebeians 
was fixed anew : the two firft confuls were nomina- 
ted by the nobles, and confirmed by the commons ; 
and a law was enacted. That no perfbn fhould bear 
any magiftracy in Rome, injuj/u populi^ that is^ 
. without confent of the commons. 

In fuch turbulent times as thefe, many of the poorer 
citizens had contracted numerous debts, either to the 
richer fort among themfelves, or to fenators and other 
nobles : and the cafe of debtors in Rome for the firft 
four *■ centuries, was, after the fet time for payment, 
that they had no choice but either to pay or be the 

T Ab Urbe Copdiu. From the building of the city. 
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creditor's flave. In this juncture, the commons 
leave the city in mutiny and difcontent, and wiU ooC 
return but upon condition to be acquitted of all jthdr 
debts; and moreover^ that certain magiftrates be 
chofen yearly, whofe bufinefs it fhall be to defend 
the commons from injuries. Thefe are called tii^ 
bunes of the people, their perfons are held iacred 
and inviolable, and the people bind themielves by 
oath never to abrogate the office. By thefe tribunes, 
in procefs of time, the people were grofly impofed 
on to ferve the turns and occaiions of revengeful or 
ambitious men, and to commit fuch exorbitances, as 
could not end but in the difTolution of the govern- 
ment. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their inftita- 
tion, kindled great diffentions between the nobles 
and the commons on the account of Coriolanus ; t 
nobleman, whom the latter had impeached, and the 
confequences of whofe impeachment (if I had not 
confined myfelf to Grecian examples for that part 
of my fubjed;) had like to have been fo fatal to dieir 
ftate. And from this time, the tribunes began t 
cuflom of accudng to the people whatever nobks 
they pleafed, feveral of whom were banifhed or put 
to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much en* 
gaged in wars with their neighbouring flates; bitf 
upon the leafl intervals of peace, the quarrels betwcctt 
the nobles and the plebeians would revive; and 
one of the moft frequent fubjeds of their dificr-t 
ences was the conquered lands, which the com* 
n)ons would fain have divided among the publick} 

but 
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1>ut the fenate could not be brought to give their 

confent. For» feveral of the wifeft among the no« 

bles began to apprehend the growing power of the 

people; and therefore knowing what an acceflioa 

thereof would accrue to them by fuch an addition 

of property, ufed all means to prevent it : for this 

the Appian family was moft noted, and thereupon 

mod hated by the commons. One of them having 

made a fpeech againft this divifion of lands, was 

impeached by the people of high treafon, and a day( 

appointed for his trial ; but difdaining to make his 

defence, he chofe radier the ufual Roman remedy 

of killing himfelf: after whofe death the commons 

prevailed, and the lands were divided among them. 

Thi^ p(;int was no fooner gained, but new dif^ 
ientions began : for the plebeians would fain have 
a law ena(fled to lay all mens rights and privileges 
upon the fame level ; and to enlarge the power of 
every magiftrate within his own jurifdidlion, as much 
as that of the confuls. The tribunes alfo obtained 
to have their number doubled, which before was 
five : and the author tells us, * that their infolence 
$ind power encreafed with their number, and the 
Editions were alfo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far in 
the name of the commons, as to accufe and fine the 
(:onful8 themfelves, who reprefented the kingly power. 
And the fenate obferving» how in all contentions 
th^y were forced to yield to the tribunes and pea- 

f Dion]ff. Halicar* 
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pie, thought it their wifeft courfe to give way dfb 
to time ; therefore a decree was made to fend am- 
baffadors to Athens, and to the other Grecian com- 
monwealths planted in that part of Italy called 
GrsBcia Major, to make a coUeftion of the bcft 
laws ; out of which, and fome of their own, a new 
complete body of law was formed, afterwards knowit 
by the name of the laws of the twelve tables. 

To digeft thefc laws into order, ten men were 
diofen, and the adnainiflration of all afiairs left in 
their hands ; what ufe they made of it has been 
already (hewn. It was certainly a great revolution, 
produced entirely by the many unjuft encroachments 
of the people ; and might have wholly changed tb« 
fate of Rome, if the folly and vice of thofe, who 
were chiefly concerned, could have fuffercd it to 
take root. 

A few years after, the commons made farther ad- 
vances on the power of the nobles ; demanding among 
the reft that the confulfhip, which hitherto had only 
been difpofed to the former, (hould now lie ki 
common to the pretenfions of any Roman whatfiK 
ever. This, though it failed at prcfent, yet after- 
wards obtained, and was a mighty ftcp to the mitf 
of the commonwealth. 

What I have hitherto faid of Rome, has been 
chiefly colledled out of that exa<ft and diligent wrM 
DionyHus Halicarnaflleus, whofe hiftory, throi^ 
the injury of time, reaches no farther than to ra» 
beginning of the fourth century after ^the buil4)n|( , 
of Rome. The reft I fhall fupply from other au- 
thprs i though I do tibt think it iieceflary to deduce 
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^s matter any farther fo very particularly, as I 
have hitherto done. 

• To point at what time the balance of power wai 
moft equally h?ld between the lords and commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a controvcrfy; 

* Polybius tells us, that in the fecond Punick war 
the Carthaginians were declining, becauie the ba^ 
}ance was got too much on the fide of the people 1 
whereas the Romans were in their greateft vigour by 
the power remaining in the fenate : yet this wag 
between two and three hundred years after the pe- 
riod Dionyfius ends with ; in which time the com- 
iBons had made feveral farther acquiiirions. This 
however muft be granted, that (till about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century) when the fenate appeared 
refolute at any time upon exerting their autho- 
rity, and adhered clofely together, they did often 
carry their point, -f Befides, it is obferved by the 
beft authors, that in all the quarrels and tumults 
at Rome, from the expulfion of the kings, though 
the people frequently proceeded to rude contiuneli^ 
ous language, and fometimes fo far as to pull and 
hale one another about the forum, yet no blood was 
ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, 
that the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular fide. But this default was cor- 
xe<£ied^ partly by the principle juft mentioned,, of 
never drawing blood in a tumult; partly by the 
warlike genius of the^ people, which in thofe ages 

• Fragm. lib, 6. f Dionyf, H^, Plutarch, i^c. 
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was almoft perpetually employed; and parti 
their great commanders^ who^ by the credit 
had in their armies, fell into the fcales as a fs 
counterpoife to the growing power of the p< 
Befides, Polybius, who lived in the time of I 
Africanus the younger, had the fame apprehei 
of the contmual encroachments made by the 
mons; and being a perfon of as great abilities 
as much fagacity, as any of his age, from ol 
ing the corruptions, which, he fays, had a] 
entered into the Roman conftitution, did very i 
foretel what would be the iflue of them. His 
are very remarkable, and with little additior 
be rendered to this purpofe. ♦ ' That thofe: 

* and corruptions, which in time deftroy a g< 
^ ment, are fown along with the very feeds of i 
^ both grow up together ; and that as ruft eats 
^ iron, and worms devour wood, and both 

* fort of plagues bom and bred along with th< 
' iVance they deftroy ; fo with every form and ft 
^ of government that man can invent, foine \ 

* corruption creeps in with the very inftitution, ' 

* grows up along with, and at laft deftro] 
+ The fame author, in another place, ventures 
as to guefs at the particular fate, which woi 
tend the Roman government. He fays, it 
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tures fb far, as to the confequences of a popular 
tyranny, which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by the arbitrary govern- 
ment of a fingle perfbn. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for no- 
bles and plebeians to, intermarry; which cuftom, 
among many other dates, has proved the moft eiFec- 
tual means to ruin the former, and raife the latter. 

And now the greateft employments in the ftate, 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly Tenaftcd by 
the commons, made free to the people ; the conful- 
ihip itfelf, the office of cenfor, that of the quaeftors 
or conrnuflioners of the treafury, the office of prae- 
tor or chief-juftice, the prieflhood, and even that 
of didator : the fenate, after long oppofition, yielding 
merely for prefent quiet to the continual urging cla- 
mours of the commons, and of the tribunes their 
advocates. A law was likewife enacted, that the 
plebifcitaf or a vote of the houfe of commons, ihould 
be of univerfal obligation ; nay, in time the method 
of enacting laws was wholly inverted ; for, whereas 
the fenate ufed of old to confirm the plebifcita, the 
people did at lafl, as they pleafed, confirm or dif- 
annul the ^ fenatufconfuka. 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom of ad- 
mitting to the fenate the fons of freed men, or of 
iiich who had once been flaves ; by which, and fuc« 
cecding alterations of the like nature, that great 
council degenerated into a moft corrupt and fadtious 

• Dionyf. lib. x. 
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body of men^ divided againfl itfelf; arid itsauthcf^ 
rity became defpifcd. 

The century and half following, to the end of 
the third Punick war by the dcftruftion of Car* 
' thage, was a very bufy period at Rome ; the in- 
tervals between every war being fo fhort^ that- the 
tribunes and peofile had hardly leifore or breath to 
engage in domeflick diflentions : holvever, the little 
time they could fpare, was generally employed the 
fame way. So, Terentius Leo, a tribune, is record- 
ed to have bafely profcituted the privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen, in perfe<!l fpite to the nobles. So^ 
the great African Scipio and his brother, after all 
their mighty fervices, were impeached by an un- 
grateful commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, and 
continual employment they had for it, ferved to 
divert this humour frofn running into a head, tOl 
the age of the Gracchi, 

Thefe perfons entering the fcehe in the time of 
a full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
of the people, by reducing into practice all thoie cd- 
croachments, which they had been fo many yens 
gaining. There were at that time certain coft- 
quered lands to be divided, befide a great priniB 
eflate left by a king : thefe, the tribunes, by pRH 
curement of the elder Gracchus, declared by tbrir 
legiflative authority, were not to be difpofed of IfM 
the nobles, but by the commons only. TheyooagpKl 
brother purfued the fame defign ; and befidea, dih I 
tained a law, that all Italians diould vote at dec- I 
tions, as well as the citizens of Rome : in (hort, I 

tbel 
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he whole endeavours of them both perpetually turn- 
id upon retrenching the nobles authority in all things^ 
>ut efpecially in the matter of judicature. And tho' 
hey both loft their lives in thofe purfuits, yet they 
raced oiit fuch ways^ as were afterwards followed by 
Vlarius, Sylla^ Pompey and Casfar^ to the ruin of 
lie Roman freedom and greatnefs. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a tribune 
|>rocured a law> that the fenate fhould be bound by 
>ath to agree to whatever the people would cnafl: : 
md Marius himfelf^ while he was in that office of 
rribune^ is recorded to have with great induftry ufed 
ill endeavours for deprefling the nobles^ and raiting 
the people^ particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature> which was their moft an- 
:ient inherent right. 

Sylla, by the fame meafuresi became abfolute tyrant 
yf Rome: he added three hundred commons to the 
(enate^ which perplexed the power of the whole 
xderi and rendered it ineffectual ; then flinging off 
the.mafki he abolifhed the office of tribune^ as be* 
ing only a fcafibld to tytanny^ whereof he had no 
Rmher ufe. 

As to Pompey and Caiar, Plutarch tells usi that 
rhcir union for pulling down the iioblei (by their 
credit with the people) was the caufe of the civil 
^ar, which ended in the tyranny of the latter; both 
of them in their confulfhips having ufcd all ende^- 
irours and occafions for linking the authority of the 
patricians^ and giving way to all encroachments of 
the people, wherein they expedted befl to find their 
own account. 

Vol. II. Y From 
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From this deduction of popular enGroacbmcnt* 
in Rome, the reader will eafily judge, how much tltt 
balance was fallen upon that fide. Indeed by this 
time the very foundation was removed, and it waa 
a moral impoflibility that the republick could fob- 
fift any longer: for the commons having ufurped 
the offices of ftate, and trampled on the fenatCr 
there was no government left but a dominatio pIMs. 
Let us therefore examine how Aey proceeded lA 
this conjunfture, 

I think it is a univerfal truth, that the peo^ 
are much more dexterous at pulling down ami fel- 
ting up, than at preferving what is fixed; and they 
are not fonder of feizing more than their own, thao 
they are of delivering it up again to the worft bid- 
der, with their own into the bargain. For, although 
in their corrupt notions of divine wor(liip> they arc 
apt to multiply their gods; yet their earthly devo^ 
tion is feldom paid to above one idol at a tone of 
their own creation, whofe oar they pull with \A 
murmuring and much more ^11, than whe» di^ 
ihare the lading, or even hold the helm. 

The fcvcral provinces of the Roman empire. WQR 
now governed by the great men of their Aate ; diofe 
«pon the frontiers, with powerful armies, eithtf 4m 
eonqueft or defence. Thefe governors^ upon any dfi^ 
figns of revenge or ambition, were fure to meet wiA 
a divided power at home, and therefore bent i| 
their thoughts and applications to clofe in with Ad 
people, who were now by many degrees the ftroi^ 
er party. Two of the greatcft fpirits, that Ron* 
ever produced, happened to live at the fame tim^ 
I and 
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arid to be engaged in the fame purfiiit ; and this at 
a conjunfture the moft dangerous for fuch a conteft : 
thefe were Pompey and Calar, two ftars of fuch 
A magnitude^ that their omjundion was as likely to 
be fatal^ as their oppofition« 

The tflbunes and people^ having now fubdued 
all conipetitors, began the laft game of a prevalent 
populace, which is that of choofing themfclves a 
msifter ; while Ae nobles forefaw, and ufed all en- 
deavours left them to prevent it. The people at firft 
made Pompey their admiral with full power over all 
the Mediterranean, foon after captain-general of all 
the Roman forces, and governor of Afia. Pompey, 
on the other fide^ reftored the office of tribune, which 
Sylla had put down ; and in his confullhip pro- 
cured a law fot* examining into the mifcarriages of 
men in office or command foi- twenty years paft. 
Many other examples of Pompey 's popularity are 
!eft us on record, who was a perfeft favourite of the 
pooplCf and defigned to be more 5 but his preten- 
fions grew ftale for want of a timely opportunity of 
introducing them upon the ftage. For Caefar, with 
his legions in Gaol^ was a perpetual check upoit 
his defigns ; and in the arts of pleaiing the people 
did ibon after get many lengths beyond him. For 
he tells us himfelf, that the fenate, by a bold effort, 
having niade fome fevere decrees againil his proceed-* 
[ngs, and againft the tribunes, thefe all left the city, 
and went over to his party, and confequently along 
with them thfe affeftions and interefts of the peo- 
ple; which is farther manifeft from the accounts 
lie gives us of the citizens in feveral towns mutiny- 

Y 2 *v^^ 
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ing againfl their commanders^ and delivering boA 
to bis devotion. Befides> Caefar's publick aad a- 
vowed pretcnfions for begining the civil war, wct^ 
to reftorc the tribunes and the people oppreiTed (a 
he pretended) by the nobles. 

This forced Pompey, againft his inclinations, up- 
on the necefiity of changing fides, for fear of beiog 
forfaken by both ; and of dofing in with the ienatt 
and chief magiftrates, by whom he was choien g^ 
neral againfl Caeiar. 

Thus at length the fenate (at leaft the primi- 
tive part of them, the nobles) under Pompcy, and 
the commons under Caefar, came to a final decifioD 
of the long quarrels between them. For, I think, 
ihe ambition of private men did by no means b^ 
or occafion this war ; though civil diflentions never 
fail of introducing and fpiriting the ambition of pri-' 
vate men : who thus become indeed the great in- 
flruments for deciding fuch quarrels, and at laft 
are fure to feize on the prize. But no man, that 
fees a flock of vultures hovering over two anniei 
ready to engage, can jufUy charge the blood drawa 
in the battle to them, though the carcafles fall ID 
their fhare.. For, while the balance of power 
is equally held, the ambition of private infeQ» 
whether orators or great commanders, gives nei- 
ther danger nor fear, nor can poflibly eofine 
their country; but that once broken, the divided 
parties are forced to unite each to its head, undar 
whofe conduft or fortune one fide is at firfl vidOft* 
cus, and at lad both are (laves. And to put it pift 
difpute, that this entire fubverfion of the Roman ^: 
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berty and conftitution was altogether owing to thofc 
meafures, which had broke the balance between the 
patricians and plebeians, whereof the ambition of 
particular men was but an effedt and confequence, we 
need only confider, that when the uncorrppled part 
of the fenate had, by the death of Caefar, made one 
^reat effort to reftore their former ftate and liberty, 
the fuccefs did not anfwer their hopes ; but that 
whole aiTembly was ib funk in its authority, that . 
thoie patriots were forced to fly, and give way to the 
madnefs of the people, who by their own difpofi-? 
tionsjt flirred up with the harrangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon iingle and defpotick 
flavery, Elfe, how could fuch a profligate as An- 
tony, or a boy of eighteen, like Qaavius, ever dare 
to dream of giving the law to fuch an en^pire and 
people ? wherein the latter fucpeeded. and entailed 
the vilefl: tyranny, that heaven in its anger ever in- 
£i£ted on a corrupt and poifoned people. And this, 
with fo little appearance at Casfar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by 
his credit with Odtavius to promife hinn (&u-j 
tus) pardon and fecurity for his perfoi^ that great 
Roman received the notice with the utmofl: indigni- 
ty, and returned Cicero an anfwer, yet upon record, 
full of thehigheft refentmen; and contempt for fuch 
an oflFer, and from fuch a hand. 

Here ended all 0iew or {hadow of liber^ in 
Rome. Here was the repofitory of all the wife 
contentions and ftruggles for power between the no- 
bles and commons, lapped up fafely in the bofom of a 
Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius^ and a Domitian. 
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Let us now fee from this dedudion of particuUr 
impeachments, and general diffentions in Greece 
and Rome, what conclufions may naturally be form* 
cd for inftruftion of any other ftate, that may haply 
upon many points labour under the like circumflan- 
ces. 

CHAP. IV. 

UPON the fubjedt of impeachments we may 
obferve, that the cuftom of accufing the no- 
bles to the people, either by themfelves, or their 
orators, (now ftiled an impeachment in the name of 
the commons) has been very ancient both in 
Greece and Rome, as well as Carthage ; and therer 
fore may fecm to be the inherent right of a free 
people, nay, perhaps it is really fo : but then it is 
to be confidercd, firft, that this cuftom was peculiar 
to republicks, or fuch ftatcs where the adminiftration 
lay principally in the hands of the commons, and 
ever raged more or Icfs, according to their encroach-i 
ments upon abfolute power ^ having been always 
looked upon by the wifeft men and heft authors of 
thofe times, as an effeft of licentioufnefs, and not 
of liberty; a diftinftion, which no multitude, eithdr 
reprefented or colledlivc, has been at any time very 
nice in obferving. However, perhaps this cuftott^ 
in a popular ftate of impeaching particular men, maj 
feem to be nothing elfe, but the people's choofiog 
upon occafion to exercife their own jurifdidtion in* 
perfon; as if a king of England (hould fit as chief 
jujljcein his court of king's bench; which, they 
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a^, in former times he fometimes did. But ia 
^parta» which was <:tlled a kingly government^ 
though the people were perfedly free^ yet becaufe 
the adminiftration was in the two kings and the. 
-ephori^ with the aififtance of the fenate, we read of. 
no impeachments by the people; nor was the pro* 
<:efs againft great men, either upon account of am* 
bition or ill conduct, though it reached fometimes 
to kings themfclves, ever for^ned that way, as I can 
rccoUeflt but only pailed through thofe hands» 
where the adminiftration lay. So likewife, during 
the regal government in Rome, though it was infti- 
tuted a mixed monarchy, and the people made great 
advances in power, yet I do not remember to have 
read of one impeachment from the commons againfi 
a patrician, until the confular ftate began, and the 
people had made great encroachments upon the 
adminiftration. 

Another thing to be confidered is, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
pleafe, yet, if the commons have been perpetually 
miftaken in the merits of the caufes and the per- 
fons, as well as in the confequences of fuch im- 
peachments upon the peace of the ftate, we cannot 
conclude lefs, than that the commons in Greece and 
Rome (whatever they may be in other ftates) were 
by no means qualified either as profccutors or judges 
in fuch matters ; and therefofe, that it would have 
been prudent, to have referved thcfe. privileges dor- 
mant, never to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occafions, where the ftate is in apparent dan-* 
ger, the univerfal body of the people in clamours 

againft 
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againft the adminiftration, and no other remedy ia 
view. But for a few popular orators or tribuQei» 
upon the fcore of perfonal piques ; or to employ the 
pride they conceive in feeing themfelves at the head 
of a party ; or as a method for advancement ; or 
moved by certain powerful arguments that could 
make Demofthenes Phillippize : for^ fuch men, I 
fay, when the fiate would of itfelf gladly be quiet, 
and has, befides, ai&irs of the laft importance upon 
the anvil, to impeach Miltiades after a great naval 
vidlory, for not purfuing the Perfian fleet ; to im- 
peach Ariitides^ the perfon moft verfed aniong them 
in the knowledge and praftice of their laws, for a 
blind fufpicion of his adding in an arbitrary way, thtt 
is, as they expound it, not in concert with the peor 
pie ; to i^ipeach Pericles, after all his fervices, fbc 
a few inconiiderable accounts ; or to impeach Pho- 
cion, who had been guilty of no other crime but 
negociating a treaty for the peace and fecurity of his 
country : what could the continuance of fuch pro- 
ceedings end in, but tlie utter difqouragement c^all 
virtuous aiSions and pcrfons, and confequently in 
the ruin of a flate ? therefore the hiilorians of tbo£( 
^ges feldom fail tp fet this matter in all its lights^ 
leaving us in the highefl and mod honpurable ideas 
of thofe perfops, who fuffered by the perfecutioft of 
the people, together with th? fatal confequences tfaqr 
had, and how the perfecutofs feldom failed to t^ 
pent, when it yas too late, 

Thcfe impeachments perpetually falling upon mai^ 
of the heft meq both in Greece and Rome, ant 
c^pud of witD^fTes, ai)d e^p^mples enpugh to difqrn* 
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rage men of virtue and abilities from engaging in 
the fervice of the publick ; and help on the other 
fide to introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the 
fuperficial, and the ill-defigning ; vtrho are as apt to 
be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the for-- 
mer are to be cautious, and modeft, and referved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that an eager- 
neis after employments in the ftate, was looked upon 
by wife men, as the worft title a man could let 
up : and made Plato fay. That if all men were as 
good as they ought to be, the quarrel in a common- 
wealth would be, not as it is now, who ihould be 
minifters of ftate, but who fhould not be fo. And 
^ Socrates is introduced by Xenophon feverely chid- 
ing a friend of his for not entering into the publick 
fervice, when he was every vwiy qualified for it : 
fuch a backwardnefs there was at that time among 
good men to engage with an ufurping pQople, and 
a fet of pragmatical ambitious orators. And -f* 
Diodorus tells us, that when the petalifm was erec- 
ted at Syracufe, in imitation of the | oflracifm at 
Athens, it v\ras fo notorioufly levelled againft all who 
bad eitlier birth or merit to recommend them, that 

* |ib. Memprab. f Lib. ii. 

% Oftradfin was 4 Idnd of popular fentence to bapiihment paHed 
againft men whole peribnal influence, from whatever caufe, was 
thought to render them dangerous to the ftate : the votes were given 
i|y writii{g the name of the perfon on a fhell, by the Greeks, called 
•ff««ory and cafting the (hell into an urn. 

Petalifm was a fentence nearly of the fame kind ; and as Oftracifm 
was denominated from the ihell, on which the name of the fufpe6ted 
fxny was written, Petalifm took its name from vfToXov, a leaf, which 
the Sytacafians qfed for the iame purpofe* 

who- 
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whoever pofleffed cither, withdrew for fear, and 
would have no concern in publick affairs. So that 
the people themfelves were forced to abrogate it| far 
fear of bringing all things into confufion. 

There is one thing more to be obferved, whereiB 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Koim 
feem to have agreed ; and that was^ a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con- 
jdemn whatever perfon they impeached, however fri* 
volous the articles were, upon which they began, 
or however weak the furmifes, whereon they were 
to proceed i? their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be miftaken, was an 
indignity not to be imagined, till the confequencci 
bad convinced them, when it was pad remedy. And 
1 look upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac« 
cpfations are fubje(5t ; though I ihould think that 
the faying, Foxpopuli vox Dei, ought to be under- 
flood of the univerfal bent and current of a people, 
not of the bare majority of a few reprefentativeSt 
which is often procured by little arts, and great in- 
duftry and application ; wherein thofe, who engage 
in the purfuits of malice and revenge, are mudi 
pfiore fedulous than fuch as would prevent them. 

From what has b?en deduced of the diflentioni 
in Rome between the two bodies of patricians and 
plebeians, feveral refledlions may be made. 

Firft, That when the balance of power is dttlj^ 
fixed in a ftate, nothing is more dangerous or vtsti 
wife, than to give way to the firft fteps of popular : 
encroachments; which is ufually done either fl| 
hopes of procuring eafe and c[uiet from ibme veaoh 

tioqi 
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^ous clamour^ or dfe made merchandize, and 
inerely bought and fold. This is breaking into 
a conftitution to ferve a prefent expedient, or fup- 
j>ly a prefent exigency : the remedy of an empi^ 
rick, to ftlfle the prefent pain, but with certain 
jprofpedl of fudden and terrible returns. When 
Si child grows eafy and content by. being humoured % 
and when a lover becomes fatisfied by fmall com* 
pliances, without farther purfuits ; then expcft to 
iind popular afiemblies content with fmall concef- 
^ons. If there could one fmgle example be brought 
from the whole compafs of hiftory, of any one po- 
pular aifembly, who^ after beginning to contend 
for power, ever fat down quietly with a certain 
fhare ; or if one inftance could be produced of a po-« 
pular aflembly, that ever knew, or propofed, or de- 
clared what (hare of power was their due; then 
might there be fame hopes, that it were a matter 
%o be adjufted by reafonings, by conferences, or de- 
bates : but fmce all that is manifcftly otherwife, I 
fee no other courfe to be taken in a fettled (late, than 
a fteady conftant refolution in thofe, to whom the 
f eft of the balance is entrufted, never to give way fo far 
to popular clamours, as to make the leaft breach in the 
conditution, through which a million of abufes and 
encroachments will certainly in time force their way. 
Again, from this deduction it will not be diffi- 
cult to gather and afiign certain marks of popular 
encroachments ; by obfcrving which, thofe who 
hold the balance in a ftate may judge of the degrees, 
and, by early remedies and application, put a flop 
to the fatal confec^uenccs that would otherwife en- 
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ibe. What thofe marks are^ has been at lai|e 
deduced^ and need not be hereirepeated. 

Another confequenceistbis: that (with all refpeft 
•for popular aiTemblies be it fpoken) it is hard to recol- 
kft one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which a fingk 
man is fubje<3:ed, and from which a body of com- 
mons, either iColle<ftive or reprefented, can be whoUy 
exempt. For, befide that they are compofed of 
men with all their infirmities about them, they have 
alfo the ill fortune to be generally led and inflo- 
enced by the very word: among themfelves, I mean, 
popular orators, tribunes, or, as they are now 
Ayled, great fpeakers, leading men, and the like» 
Whence it comes to pafs, that in their refults we 
have fometimes found the fame fpirit of cruelty and 
revenge, of malice and pride, the fame blindne6 
and obflinacy and unfleadinefs, the 4ame ungovern- 
able rage and anger, the fame injuftice, IbphUfay 
and fraud, that ever lodged in the bread of ai^ 
individual. 

Again, in all free ftates the evil to be avoided is 
tyranny, that is to fay, thtfumma imperii or un- 
limited power folely in the hands of the one, the 
few, or the many. Now, we have fhewn, tfail 
although moft revolutions of government in Greeco 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the pec^ 
yet they generally concluded in that of a fingle per- 
fon ; fo that a ufurping populace is its own dupe; t 
meer underworker, and a purchafer in truft for fbne 
fingle tjrrant, whofe date and power they advaifce 
to their own ruin, with as blind an inftinft, $% 

Ml 
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diofe worms that die with weaving magnificent 
habits for beings of a fuperior nature to their 
own. 

CHAP. V. 

SOME reflexions upon the late publick proceed- 
ings among us, and that variety of faftions into 
which we are ftill fo intricately engaged, gave occafioa 
to this difcourfe. I am not confcious, that I have 
forced one example, or put it into any other light 
than it appeared to me long before I had thought 
of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding fome particular 
remarks upon the prefent poflure of affairs and dif- 
pofitions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common-place : 
that all forms of government having been infti- 
tuted by men, muft. be mortal like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited as well as 
thofe of private perfons. This is a truth of vulgar 
knowledge and obfervation : but there are few, who 
turn their thoughts to examine, how tboie difeafes 
in a ilate are bred, that haften its end; which 
would however be a very ufeful enquiry. For, 
though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
monwealth beyond the decree of heaven, or the 
date of its nature, any more than human life beyond 
the ftrength of the feminal virtue; yet wrmay ma- 
nage a iickly conftitution, and preferve a Arong 
one; we may watch and prevent accidents; we 
may turn off a great blow from without, and purge 
away an ill humour that is lurking within : and by 

thefe, 
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thefe, and otbcr fuch methods^ render a ftatc long- 
lived, though not immortah Yet feme phyfiicians 
have thought, that if it were prafticablc to keep 
the fcveral humours of the body in an exadt equal 
balance of each with its oppofite, it might be im- 
mortal, and fo perhaps would a political body, if 
the balance of power could be always held exadlly 
even. But, I doubt, this is as impoffible in prafticc 
as the other. 

It has an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a ftate approaches, when a concurrence 
of many circumftances, both within and without, 
unite towards its ruin : while the whole body of tb^ 
people are either flupidly negligent, or elfe giving in 
with all their might to thofe very praftices, that are 
working their deftruftion. To fee whole bodies of 
men breaking a conftitution by the very fame errors* 
that fo many have been broke before ; to obferve op- 
pofite parties, who can agree in nothing elfe, yet 
firmly united in fuch meafures, as muft certainly 
ruin their country ; in (hort, to beencompafifed with 
the greateft dangers from without, to be torn by many 
virulent faftions within ; then to be fecure and (enfi> 
lefs under all this, and to make it the very leaft of 
cur concern ; thefe, and fome others that might be 
named, appear to me to be the moft likely (ymp^ 
toms in a fiate of a fickncfs unto death. 

^od procuJ a nobis fleSiatforf una gubemans : 
Et ratio pofius, qiiam res perfuadeat ipfa. 

LuCREti 

Thcit 
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Irhere arc fomc conjunftures, wherein die death 
or diflfolution of government is more lamentable in 
its confequences, than it would be in others. And, 
I think, a ftate can never arrive to its period in a 
more deplorable crifis, than at a time when ibme 
prince in the neighbourhood, of vail power and 
ambition, lies hovering like a vulture to devour, or, at 
Icaft, difmembcr its dying carcafe j by which means 
it becomes only a province or apquiiition to ibm^ 
mighty monarchy, without hopes of a refurretftion- 

I know very well, there is a fet of fanguine tem- 
pers, who deride and ridicule, in the number of fop- 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions as theie. They have it 
jieady in their mouths, that the people of England are 
of a genius and temper never to admit llavery a- 
Biong them ; and they are* furniflied with a greit 
many common^places upon that fubjoft. But it 
ieems^ to me, that fuch difcourfefs do reafon upon 
fhort views, and a very moderate compafs of thought. 
For, I think, it a great error to count upob the 
genius'of a nation as a (landing argument in all ages, 
fince there is htfdly a fpot of ground in Europe, 
where the inhabkants have not frequently and en- 
tirely changed their temper and genius. Neither 
can I fee any reafon, why the genius of a i>ation 
fhould be more fixed in the point of government, 
than in their morals, their learning, their religion, 
their common humour and converfation, their diet 
and their complexion ; which do all notorioufly vary 
almoft in every age, and may every one of them 
have great efFefts upon mens notions of govern- 
ment. 

Since 
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Since the Norman conqueft the balance of powef 
in England has often varied^ and fbmetimes ben 
wholly overturned ; the part which the commois 
had in it^ (that mofl difputed point) inr its origiod 
progrefsj and extent, was, by their own confeffioDS^ 
but a very inconfiderabk fhare. Generally fpeakin^ 
iiiey have been gaining ever fince, though with fre- 
quent interruptions and flow progrefs. The ab<^ 
liihing of villanage, together with the cuftom intro- 
duced (or permitted) anK)ng the nobles of felling 
their lands in the reign of Henry the Seventh, was 
a mighty addition to the power of the connnonr; 
yet I think a much greater happened*in the time of 
his fucceifor, at the diflblution of the abbeys ; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of the fcale, who 
had £o long filled it ; and placed the commcms in 
their flead ; Who in a few years became pofle^d of 
vad: quantities of thofe and other lands, by grantor 
purchafe. About the middle of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and die 
commons to have been in more equal balance/ thtt 
it was ever before or fince. But then, or foon afte^ 
arofe a fadlion in England, which under the name 
of puritan began to grow popular by molding i^ 
their new fchemes of religion with republican prin- 
ciples in government ; and gaining upon the |NnO; ^ 
gative as well as the nobles, under feveral denom^^ 
nations, for the fpace of about fixty years, did.it: 
lafl overthrow the conflitution, and, accordtng/:|toj 
the ufual courfe of fuch revolutions, did introdoBI 
a tyranny, iirfl of the people, and then of a fin^fm 
pcrfon- . 4 

la 
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In a fliort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progrefs of affairs for almoft thiri 
ty years, under the reigns of two weak princes ♦, 
is a fubjcft of a different nature : when the balance 
was in danger to be overturned by the hands that 
held it, which was at laft very feafonably prevented 
by the late revolution. However, as it is the ta- 
lent of human nature to run from one extreme to 
another, fo in a very few years we have made mighty 
leaps from prerogative heighths into the depth of 
popularity, and I doubt, to the very laft degree that 
our conftitution will bear. It were to be wifhed^ 
that the mofl augufl aifembly of the commons 
would pleafe to form a pande<fl of their own power 
and privileges, to be confimied by the entire legif- 
lative authority, and that in as folemn a manner (i£ 
they pleafe) as the magna cbarta. But to fix one 
foot of their compafs wherever they think fit, and 
extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without 
defcribing any circumference at all, is to leave us 
and themfclves in a very uncertain flate, and in a 
fort of rotation, that * the author of the Oceans 
never dreamed on. I believe the moft hardy tri- 
bune will not venture to affirm at prcfent, that any 

• Charles IT. and James II. 

• Mr. James Harrington fomcrimc in the TeivLce of King Charles L 
after whole death he drew up and printed a form of popular govern- 
ment, entitled, The Commonwealth of Oceana :* he endeavoured 
Jikcwifc to promote this fchemc by puUick difcouffes at a nightly 
meeting of fevcral curious gentlenien in New i*ftlace-YaRl, Weft* 
minfter. This club was called the Rota; and Mr. Henry N^vil, one 
of its membcis, propofed to the then houfe of commons, that a third 
part of the fcaate ihoujd rote out l>y ballot every year, and be iacapa* 
blc of being elcdicJ again for three year* to couic. 

Vol, II. Z juft 
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juft fears of encroachment are given us from the 
regal power, or the few : and is it then impoffibk 
to err on the other fide ? How far muft wc proceed, 
or where (hall we flop ? The raging of the fca, and 
the madnefs of the people, are put together in hdj 
writ ; and it is God alone who can fay to eithcTi 
Hitherto (halt thou pafs, and no farther. 

The balance of power in a limited (late, is of fuch 
abfolute neceflity, that Cromwell himfclf, before 
he had perfedlly confirmed his tyranny, having fom« 
occafions for the appearance of a parliament, was 
forced to create and ercvfl an entire new houfe of 
lords (fuch as it was) for a counterpoife to the com- 
mons. And indeed, confidering the vilenefs of the 
clay, I have Ibmetimes wondered, that no tribune 
of that age durd ever venture to afk the potter, 
What doft thou make ? But it was then about the 
laft aft of a popular ufurpation ; and fate, or Crom- 
well, had already prepared them for that of a fingle 
perfon. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, paflionate^ 
and midaken refults, which have at certain times 
fallen from great afiemblies, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and of other countries as well as our own. 
This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a while 
ago; that publick conventions are liable to til 
the infirmities, follies, and vices of private mco. 
To which, if there be any exception, it muft be 
of fuch afiemblies, who a<ft by univerfal concexlt 
upon publick principles, and for publick cndli* 
fuch as proceed upon debates without unbeoom* 
ing warmths, or influence from particular lei^^ 

dot 
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;rs and inflamers ; fuch, whofe members* inAead of 
mvaffing to procure majorities for their private opi- 
ons, are ready to comply with general fober refults» 
lOugh contrary to their own fentiments. What- 
er affemblies a<ft by thefe^ and other methods of 
e like nature^ mufl be allowed to be exempt from 
^eral imperfedions* to which particular men are 
bjedled. But I think the fource of mod miftakes 
id mifcarriages in matters debated by publick af^ 
mblies, arifes from the influence of private per- 
ns upon great numbers* ftyled in common phrafe, 
iding men and parties. And therefore, when wc 
metimes meet a few vvords put together* which is 
lied the vote or refblution of an ailembly* and 
bich we cannot poflibly reconcile to prudence, gr 
iblick good, it is mofl: charitable to conjedure, 
at fuch a vote has been conceived, and born, and 
ed in a private brain ; afterwards railed and fup- 
Tted by an obfequious party ; and then with ufual 
cthods confirmed by an artificial majority. For, 
: us fuppofe five hundred men, mixed in point of 
ife and honefty, as ufually aiTembties are; and 
: us fuppofe thefe men propofing, debating, rtfol- 
ig, voting,, according to the mere natural motions 
their own little or much reafon and underfbuid- 
; ; I do allow, that abundance of indigefted and 
oftive, many pernicious and fooViQx overtures* 
)uld arife, and float a few minutes ; but then they 
mid die and difappear. Becaufe, this muft be 
d in behSIf of human-kind, that common fenfe 
i plain reafon, while men * arc difengaged from 
quired opinions, will ever have ibmc general in- 
Z 2 fluenco* 
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flucncc upon their minds ; whereas the fpccics of 
folly and vice are infinite, and fo different in cvc^ 
individual, that they could never procure a majority, 
if other corruptions did not enter tp pervert mens 
underftandings, and mifguiJe theit^'wills. 

To defcribe how parties are bred in an ailembly, 
would be a work too difficult at prefcnt, and per- 
haps not altogether fafe. Perkulofte plenum ofnts 
alece. Whether thofe, who are leaders, ufually ar- 
rive at that llation more by a fort of inftindl or fc- 
cret compofition of their nature, or influence of the 
ftars, than by the poffcflion of any great abilities, 
may be a point of much difpute ; but when the 
leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be fol- 
lowers. And man is fo apt to imitate, fo much of 
the nature of fheep, (imitatoresy fervum pecusj that 
whoever is fo bold to give the firft great leap over the 
heads of thofe about him, though he be the worft 
of the flock, (hall be quickly followed by the reft, 
Befides, when parties are once formed, the flrag- 
glers look fo ridiculous, and become fo infignificant 
that they have no other way, but to run into the 
herd, which at lead will hide and prote<5t themi 
and where to be much confidered, requires only Hi 
be very violent, ^- 

But there is one circumdance with relation ^ 
parties, which I take to be, of all others, moft'p^ 
nicious in a date ; and I * would be glad any p#* 
tizan would help me to a tolerable reafon^ that Mi^,\ 

^ And I * would' be glad any pardzan ' would* help me^ &c TIfj 
fird, < would/ here ought to be changed to * ihould,' ' I fliorfdll^ 
glad any paitizah would help me/ &c» ' \ 
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caufe Cl6dius and Curio happen to agree with me in 
a f^v^ffmgular notions, I mud therefore blindly fol- 
low them in all : or, to ftate it at beft, that becaufe 
Bibulus the party-man is perfuaded, that Clodius 
and Curio do really propofe the good of their coun- 
try as their chief end ; therefore Bibulus fliall he 
wholly guided and governed by them in the means 
and meafures towards it, , Is it enough for Bibulus, 
and the reft of the herd, to fay without farther ex- 
amining, I am of the fide with Clodius, or I vote 
with Curio ? are thefe proper methods to form and 
make up what they think fit to call the united wif- 
dom of the nation ^ Is it not poflible, that upon 
fome occafion Clodius may be bold and infolcnt, 
borne away by his paflion, malicious, and revenge* 
ful ? That Curio may be corrupt, and expofc to 
fale his tongue or his pen ? I conceive it far below 
the dignity both of human nature, and human rea- 
fbn, to be engaged in any party, the moft plauliblc 
foever, upon fuch fervile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which feems 
to be as great in a people reprefented, as it was 
of old in the commons colleftive, together with 
the confequences it has had upon the legif- 
lature, has given me frequent- occafion to rcfleft 
upon what Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a 
law-giver to the Sybarites, an antient people of Italy, 
who was fo averfe from all innovation, efpecially 
when it was to proceed from particular perfons, 
(and I fuppofe, that he might put it out of the 
power of men fond of their own notions to difturb 
the conftitution at their pleafures, by advancing pri- 

Z 3 vatn 
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vate fchemes) that he provided a flatutCy that who* 
ever propofed any alteration to be made^ fliould 
ilep out and do it with a rope about his neck : if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it 
fhould pafs into a law; if it went into the negative, the 
propofer to be immediately hanged. Great minifteri 
may talk of what projefts they pleafe ; but I am di- 
ceived, if a more efFedtual one could ever be found 
for taking off (as the prefent phrafe is) thofe hot, 
unquiet fpirits, who diilurb afTemblies, and obArud 
publick affairs, by gratifying their pride, their malice, 
their ambition, or their avariee. 

Thofe, who in a late reign began the diAindlion 
between the perfbnal and politick capacity, fotm to 
have had reafon, if they judged of princes by them- 
felves: for, I think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a reprefenting com- 
moner in the fundion of his publick calling, and 
the fame perfon when he adts in the common of- 
fices of life. Here he allows himfelf to be upon 
a level with the reft of mortals ; here he follows his 
own reafon, and his own way ; and rather affirdls a 
fingularity in his adions and thoughts, than fef- 
vilely to copy eithef from the wifeft of his neighr 
hours. In fhort, here his folly and his wifdom, hit 
reafon and his paHions, are all of his own growth^. ; 
not the eccho or infuiion of other men. But whe^r 
he is got near the walls of his ailembly, he aflbmcr^ 
and affedls an entire fct of very different airs j he; 
conceives himiflif a being of a fuperior nature ttlj . 
thofe without, and aiSting in a fphere, where dM^ ^ 

vwlgar 
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imlgar methods for the conduft of h^man life caA 
be of no ufe. He is lifted in a party, where he 
neither knows the temper, nor defigns, nor perhaps 
the perfon of his leader ; but whofe opinions he fol- 
lows and maintains with a zeal and faith as violent, 
as a young fcholar does thofe of a philofopher, whofe 
feft he is taught to profcfs. He has neither opi- 
nions, nor thoughts, nor adions, nor talk, that he 
can call his own, but all conveyed to him by his 
leader, as wind is through an organ. The nouriffi- 
ment he receives, has been not only chewed, but 
digefted, before it comes into his mouth. Thus in- 
ftruifted, he follows the party right or wrong through 
ill his fentiments,'and acquires a courage and fliff- 
nefs of opinion not at all congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hope, that during the 
prefent lucid interval, the members retired to their 
bomes may fufpcnd a while their acquired com- 
plexions, and taught by the calmnefs of the fcenc 
Mid the feafon, reafTume the native fedatenefs of 
their temper. If this fliould be fo, it would be 
ivife in them, as individual and private mortals, to 
look back a little upon the ftorms they haVe raifed, 
is well as thofe they haVe efcapcd. To refleft, that 
they have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thin? in England, which is, for a houfe of com- 
mons to lofe the univerfal favour of the numbers 
they reprefent : to obferve, how thofe, whom they 
thought fit to perfecute for righteoufnefs fake, have 
i>een openly carefled by the people ; and to remem- 
btt how themfelves fate in fear of th^ perfons from 
popalar rage. Now, if they would know the fe- 

Z 4 «^\ 
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cret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mafter?, they muft not impute it to their freedom 
in debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparliamentary abufe of fetting individuals upoQ 
their (houlders, who were hated by God and man. 
For, it feems the mafs of the people, in fuch con- 
jundlures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio, at 
the head of their Myrmidons^ though thefe be ever 
fo numerous, and compofed of their own reprefen- 
tatives. 

This avcrfion of the people againft the late pro- 
ceedings of the commons, is an accident, that if it 
laft a while, might be improved to good ufcs for 
fetting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality, than the r late meafures feem to promife or 
admit. This accident may be imputed to two cau- 
fes : the firft is, a univerfal fear and apprehenfion of 
the greatnefs and power of France, whereof the 
people in general feem to be very much and juffly 
poflefled, and therefore cannot but refent to fee it, 
in fo critical a junAure, wholly laid afide by their 
miniflers, the commons. The other caufe is, a 
great love and fenfe of gratitude in the people to- 
wards their prefent king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merit, as well as ooiir 
ceflions to all their reafonable defires ; fo that it it 
for fome time they have begun to fay, and to fetdi 
inflances, where he has in many things been hardly 
ufed. How long thefe humours may laft, (for pa& 
iions are momentary, and efpecially thofe of a mul- 
titude) or what confequences they may produop,. f 

Utde 
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little time will difcover. But whenever it comes 
to pafsy that a popular aflembly, free from fuch ob- 
firudionSy and already pofieiTed of more power^ than 
an equal balance will allow^ fliall continue to think 
they have not enough^ but by cramping the hand 
that holds the balance, and by impeachments or 
diiTentions with the nobles, endeavour ftill for more; 
I cannot poflibly fee. In the common courfe of things, 
how the fame caufes can produce difterent effeifb 
and confequences among us^ from what they did in 
Greece and Rome. 
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SENTIMENTS 
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Church of England Man 

With refpeA to 

Religion and Government* 

Written in the Year 1708, 

WHOEVER has examined the condudl and 
proceedings of both parties, for fome yeait 
paft, whether in or out of power, cannot well coa- 
ceive it poilible to go far towards the extremes of 
either, without offering fome violence to his int^ 
nty, or underftanding. A wife and a good man vosej 
indeed be fometimes induced to compl^ with ;i num* 
ber, whofe opinion he generally approves, though k 
be perhaps againfl his own. But this liberty (hoaU 
be made u(e of upon very few occafions, and thofe 
of fmall importance, and then only with a view of 
bringing over his own fide, another time, to ibme* 
thing of greater and more publick moment. But IB 
iacrifice the-innocency of a friend, the good of ov 
country, or our own confcience, to the humour, oi^ 
pai!ion, or intereft of a party, plainly (hews, di# 
either our heads or our hearts are not as they (hodS 
be : yet this very pradrice is the fundamental law d§ 
each fa£tion among us, as may be obvious to m^ 
who will impartially, and without engagement, Mf 

It 
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at the pains to examine their adtions, which however 
is not fb eaiy a taik: for it fcems a principle in 
human nature, to incline one way more than ano- 
ther, even in matters where we are wholly uncon- 
cerned* And it is a common obfervationj th^t in 
reading a hiflory of fa(fls done a thoufand years ago, 
pr (landing by at play among thofe, who are perfe<ft 
ftrangers to us, we ar? apt to find our hopes and 
wi(hes engaged on a fudden in favour of one iide 
more than another. No wonder then that we are 
all fo ready to interefl ourfelves in the courfe of pub- 
lick afiairs, where the moO inconflderable have fome 
real (hare, and by the wonderful importance which 

, every man is of to himfelf, a very great imaginary 

, one. 

And indeed, when the two parties, that divide 

. the whole commonwealth, come once to a rupture, 

. without any hopes left of forming a third> with 
better principles, to balance the others, it (eems every 
man's duty to choofe one of the two fides, though he 
cannot entirely approve of either ; and all pretences 
to neutrality, are juflly exploded by both, being too 

ilale and obvious, only intending the (afety and 
eafe of a few individuals, while the publick is em- 
broiled. This was the opinion and pradice of the 
latter Cato, whom I efteem to have been the mfdt 
and beft of all the Romans. But before things pro- 
ceed to open violence, the trueft fervice a private 
man may hope to do his country, is, by unbiading 
his mind as much as pofilble, and then endeavouring 
to moderate between the rival powers ; which muft 
peeds be owned a fair proceeding vyith the world, 

becaufc 
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becaufe it is, of all others, the lead confident wifh 
the common delign of making a fortune, by the 
merit of an opinion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying my* 
felf to be fuch a moderator : I believe I am no bigot 
in religion, and I am fure I am none in govern* 
ment. I converfe in full freedom with many con- 
fiderable men of both parties ; and if not in equal 
number, it is purely accidental and perfona), as hap- 
pening to be near the court, and to have made 
acquaintance there, more under one miniftry than 
another. Then, I am not under the neceffity of 
declaring myfelf by the profpcdt of an employment 
And^laftly, if all this be not fufficient, I induftri- 
oufly conceal ipy name, which wholly exempts me 
from any hopes and fears in delivering my opinion. 
. In confequence of this free ufe of my reaibn, I 
cannot pofTibly think fo well or fo ill of either party, 
as they would endeavour to perfuade the world of 
each other, and of themfelves. Forinftance; I do 
not charge it upon the body of the whigs or tlie 
tories, that their feveral principles lead them to in- 
troduce prefbytery, and the religion of the chnrcli 
of Rome ; or a commonwealth, and arbitrary power. 
For why (hould any party be accufed of a principle 
which they folemnly difown and proteft againft? 
But, to this they have a mutual anfwer ready : thej 
both afTure us, that their adverfaries are not to h 
believed ; that they difown their principles out itfi 
fear, which are manifeft enough, when we exaid 
their practices. To prove this, they will prodittK 
inftances, on one fide, either of avowed prcB^ffl$ 
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s, or pcrfons of libertine and atheiftical tenets 5 
on the other, of profcffed papifts, or fuch as 
openly in the intereft of the abdicated family. 
Wf it is very natural for all fubordinate fe<^s and 
ominations in a ftate, to fide with fomc general 
ty, and to choofe that, which they find to agree 
h themfelves in fomc general principle. Thus^ 
:he reftoration, the prefbyterians, anabaptifts, in- 
^endents, and other fed:s, did all, with very good 
Ton, unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to 
I agaioft the church; who, without regard to 
if diftindions, treated them all as equal adverfa* 
;. Thus, our prefent diflenters do very naturally 
le in with the whigs, who profefs moderation* 
rlare they abhor all thoughts of perfecution, and 
nk it hard that thofe, who differ only in a few 
emonies and fpeculations, (hould be denied the 
vilegc and profit 0/ ferving their country, in the 
;heft employments of ftatc. Thus, the atheift, 
ertines, defpiiers of religion and revelation in ge- 
•al, that is to fay, all thofe who ufually pafs un- 
• the name of Free-thinkers, do properly join with 
; fame body ; becaufe they likewife preach up 
)deration, and are not fo over-nice to diftinguilh 
ween an unlimited liberty of confcience, and an 
limited freedom of opinion. Then, on the other 
e, the profefled firmnefs of the tories for epifco- 
::y, as an apoftolical inftitution ; their averfion to 
^fe feds, who lie under the reproach of having 
cc deftroycd their conflitution, and who, they 
agine, by too indifcreet a zeal for reformation, 
ve defaced the primuive model of the church j 

next. 
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next, their veneration for monarchical government 
in the common courfeof fucceffion, and their hatred 
to republican fchemes : thefe, I fay» are principles 
virhich not only the nonjuring zealots profelst bot 
even papifls themfelves fall readily in with. And 
every extreme h^e mentioned, flings a general fcan- 
dal upon the whole body it pretends to adhere to. 

But furely no man whatfoever, oughts in jaffioe 
or good manners, to be charged with principles he 
aiftually difowns, unlefs his pradlices do openl^i 
and without the leaft room for doubt, contradift 
bis profellion ; not upon fmall furmifes, .or becadb 
he has the misfortune to have ill men fometimes 
agree with him in a few general fentiments. How- 
ever, though the extremes of whig and tory ieem, 
with little juflice, to have drawn religion into their 
controverfies, wherein they have fnudl concern, yet 
they both have borrowed one leading principle fron 
the abufe of it ; which is, to have built their feve- 
ral fyftcms of political faith, not upon enquiries a& 
ter truth, but upon oppofition to each other, upoi 
injurious appellations, charging their adver&ries wiA 
horrid opinions, and then reproaching them for the 
want of charity ; et neuter falfo. 

In order to remove thefe prejudices, I hm 
thought nothi;)g could be more efFedual, than li 
defcribe the fentiments of a church of England mMb 
with refped to religion and government. Thisf 
ihall endeavour to do in fuch a manner, as mif 
not be liable to the lead objedlion from either pM^ 
and which I am confident would be ailented to Bj i 
great numbers in botb, if they were not mifled ti ! 

thoft 
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thofe mutual ipifrepftfentations, by fuch motives, 
(K they would be aihamed to own. 

I ihall begin with rehgion. 

And here, though it makes an odd found, yet it 
is ne<:eflary to fay, that whoever profeffes himfelf a 
inember of the church of England, ought to be- 
Uieve a God, and hjis. prQvidence, together wit^i re^ 
v^led religion, and the divinity ot Chrift* For 
|)efide thpfe many thoufand;, who (to ipeak in the 
jplirafe of divines) do pradi^ally deny all this by 
the immorality of their lives, there is no fmall num- 
ber, who in their converfation and writings,- diredlly, 
or by confcquence, endeavour to overthrow it ; ycj: 
all thefe place themfelves in the lifl of the national 
church, though at the fame time (as it is highly 
reaibnable) they are great flicklers for liberty of coa^ 
fcience. 

To enter uppn particulars : a church of England 
man has a true veneration for the fcheme eflablifhed 
among us of ecclefiaftick government ; and though 
he will not determine whether epi/copacy be of 
divine right, he is fure it is moft agreeable to prl^ 
mitive inftitution, fitteft of all others for pjreferving 
order and purity, and under its prefent regulations 
beft calculated for our civil ftate : he £hould there* 
fore think the aboli(hment of that order among us, 
tvould prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our 
faith, and manifedly dangerous to our monarchy; 
nay, he would defend it by arms againfl all the 
powers on earth, except our own legiflature; in 
which cafe, he would fubmit, as to a general cala* 
fnity, a dearth, or a peflilence. 

As 
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As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayers 
be allows there might be ibmeufeful alterations, and 
more, which in the profpedt of uniting chriitiani 
might be very fupportable, as things declared in didr 
own nature indifferent ; * to which he therefm 
would readily comply, if the clergy, or (though diit 
be not fo fair a method) if the legiflature (hoold 
diredl : yet, at the £une time, he cannot altogetha 
blame the former, for their unwillingnefs to confiot 
to any alteration ; which, befide the trouble, and 
perhaps difgrace, would certainly never produce the 
good effeds intended by it. The only condition, 
that could make it prudent and jufl: for the clergy to 
comply in altering the ceremonial, or any other ia- 
different part, would be a firm refolution in the le- 
giflature to interpofe, by fome flriA and eficAual 
laws, to prevent the rifmg and fpreading of new 
feds, how plaufible foever, for the future; cUb 
there mufl never be an end : and it would be to ad 
like a man, who fhould pull down and change die 
ornaments of his houfe, in compliance to every oim^ 
who was difpofed to find fault as he pailed by; 
which, befide the perpetual trouble and expeocft' 
would very much damage, and perhaps in time de^ 
ftroy the building. Sedts in a flate, feem only uAs^i 
rated with any reafon, becaufe they are aliea^ 
fpread; and becaufe it would not be agreeable f, 
with fo rpild a government, or fo pure a religion 
ours, to ufe violent methods againfl great numl 

* To comply ' to/ is not Engliih ; it (hoald be to comply < widLf '] 

t It (hoold be agreeable * to/ not agreeable * with i' thottrilM 

iay, agree with. 
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jf miftaken people, while they do not manifeftly 
endanger the conftitution of either. But the greateft 
idvocatcs for general liberty of confcience will al- 
ow, that they ought to be checked in their begin-- 
lings, if they will allow them to be an evil at all ; 
>r, which is the fame thing, if they will only grant, 
t were better for the peace of the ftate, that there 
[hould be none. But while the clergy confider the 
natural temper of mankind in general, or of our own 
:ountry in particular, what aflurances can they have, 
that any compliances they (hall make, will remove 
the evil of dilTention, while the liberty ftill conti- 
nues of profeffing whatever new opinion we pleafe ? 
Or how can it be imagined, that the body of diflcn- 
ing teachers, who muft be all undone by fuch a 
revolution, will not caft about for fome new ob- 
cftions to with-hold their flocks, and draw in frefli 
profelytes, by fome farther innovations or refine- 
ments. 

Upon thefe reafons, he is for tolerating fuch 
different forms in religious worfhip as are already 
Admitted, but by no means for leaving it in the 
power of thofe, who are tolerated, to advance their 
own models, upon the ruin of what is already efta- 
bli/hed ; which it is natural for all fe(^$ to defire» 
and which they cannot be juftified by any confident 
principles if they do not endeavour ; and yet, which 
they cannot fucceed in, without the utmofl danger 
to the publick peace. 

To prevent thefe inconveniences, he thinks it 
highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit, or dig- 
pity, which the ftate leaves in the difppfal of the ad- 

VftL. IL A a roiiiiftra- 
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miniftration, fliould be given only to thoic, whofe 
principles direcl them to prefcrve the conftituUOD 
in all its parts. In the late affair of occalional con- 
formity, the general argument of thofe who were 
againft it, was, not to deny it an evil in itfelf, but 
that the remedy propofed was violent, untimely, and 
improper ; which is the bifliop of Saiilbury's opinion 
in the fpeech he made and publidied againft the 
bill : but however juft their fears or complaints 
might have been upon that fcore, he thinks it a 
liltlc too grofs and precipitate to employ their wri- 
ters already in arguments for repealing the facra- 
mental teft, upon no wifer maxim, than that no 
man Ihould, on the account of confcience, be de- 
prived the liberty of ferving his country ; a topick 
which may be equally applied to admit Papifts, 
Atheifts, Mahometans, Heathens, and Jews. If 
the church wants members of its own to employ 
in the fervice of the publick, or be fo unhappily 
contrived, as to exclude from its communion fuch 
pcrfons, who are likelieft to have great abilities, it j 
is time it fhould be altered, and reduced into fowc 
more perfcd, or at leaft more popular form : but 
in the mean while, it is not altogether improbable^^ 
that when thofe, who dillike the conftitution, ait. 
fo very zealous in their oOcrs for the fervice of their 
country, they are not wholly unmindful of their 
party, or of themfelves. j; 

The Dutch, whofe pradice is fo often quoted tb 
prove and celebrate the great advantages of a gene-; 
ral liberty of confcience, have yet a national reli- 
gion profcfied by all who bear office among themi 

but 
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•But why fhould they be a precedent for us either in 
.^religion or government? our country differs from 
theirs, as well in fituation, foil, and productions of 
nature, as in the genius and complexion of inhabi- 
-tants. They arc a commonwealth founded on a 
fudden, by a defperate attempt in a defperate con- 
dition, not formed or digefted into a regular iyftenl 
■by mature thought and reafon, but huddled up un- 
•der the preffurc of fudden exigencies ; calculated for 
ino long duration, and hitherto fubfifting by acci- 
dent, in the midfl: of contending powers, who can*- 
not yet agree about (haring it among them. Thefe 
difficulties do indeed preferve them from any great 
corruptions, which their crazy conftitution would 
extremely fubjed: them to in a long peace. That 
confluence of people, in a perfecuting age, to a place 
of refuge nearcft at hand, put them upon the ne- 
ceflity of trade, to which they wifely gave all eafe 
and encouragement : and if we could think fit to 
imitate them in this laft particular, there would 
need no more to invite foreigners among us ; \Vho 
feem to think no farther than how to fecure their 
property and confcience, without projcding any fliare 
in that government which gives them protection, of 
calling it perfecution, if it be denied them. But, I 
fpeak it for the honour of our administration, 
although our fed:s are not fo numerous as thofe in 
Holland, which I prefume is not our fault, and I 
hope is not our misfortune, we much excel them, 
and all Chriftcndom befide, in our indulgence to 

A a 2 tendeT 
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tender confcicnces *. One fmgle compliance with 
the national form of receiving the facrament, is ail 
we require to qualify any fedlary among us for the 
greateft employments in the ftate, after which hcii 
at liberty to rejoin his own afTemblies for the reft 
of his life, Bcfides, I will fuppofe any of the nu- 
merous fefts in Holland to have fo far prevailed^ as 
to have raifed a civil war, deftroyed their govern- 
ment and religion, and put their adminiftrators ti^ 
death ; after which, I will fuppofe the people to 
have recovered all again, and to have fettled on their 
old foundation. Then I would put a query, whe- 
ther that fedt, which was the unhappy inftrument 
of all this confuiion, could reafonably expedt to be 
entrufted for the future with the greateft employ* 
ments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated among them? 
To go on with the fentiments of a church of 
England man : he does not fee how that mightjf 
paffion for the church, which fome men pretend, 
can well confift with thofe indignities, and that con- 
tempt they beftow, on the perfons of the clergy. It 
is a ftrange mark whereby to diftinguifli high-churdl 
men, that they are fuch, who imagine the dag 
can never be too low. He thinks the maxim 
thefe gentlemen are fo fond of, that they are for 
humble clergy, is a very good one : and fb ia h^ 
and for an humble laity too, fince humility 
virtue, that perhaps equally befits, and adom8» em 
ftation of life. 






* When this was written, there was no law againft oecafioBal ! 
farmity. 
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But then, if the fcribblers on the other fide freely 
ipeak the fentiments of their party, a divine of the 
church of England cannot look for much better 
quarter thence. You fliall obferve nothing more 
frequent in their weekly papers, than a way of 3f- 
fedling to confound the terms of clergy and high- 
' , church, of applying both indifferently, and then 
E loading the latter, with all the calumny they can 
I invent. They will tell you, they honour a clergy- 
l man; but talk at the fame time, as if there were 
' not three in the kingdom, who could fall in with 
their definition. After the like manner they infult 
the univerfities, as poifoned fountains, and corrup- 
ters of youth. 

Now it feems clear to me, that the whigs might 
eafily have procured, and maintained a majority 
among the clergy, and perhaps in the univerfities, 
if they had not too much encouraged, or connived 
at, this intemperance of fpeech and virulence of 
pen, in the worfl and mofl proflitute of their party ; 
among whom there has been, for fome years paft, 
fuch a perpetual clamour againfl the ambition, the 
implacable temper, and the covetoufnefs of the 
prieflhood; fuch a cant of high-church, and per- 
fccution, and being priefl- ridden, fomany reproaches 
about narrow principles, or terms of communion ; 
then fuch fcandalous refleftions on the uniyerfities, 
for infefting the youth of the nation with arbitrary 
and Jacobite principles, that it was natural for thofe, 
who had the care of religion Snd education, to ap- 
prehend fome general defign of altering the con- 
stitution of both* And all this was the more extra- 

A a 3 crdi^ 
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ordinary, becaufe it could not eafily be forgot, that 
whatever oppofition was made to the ufurpaticras 
of king James, proceeded altogether from the church 
of England, and chiefly from the clergy, and one 
of the univerfities. For, if it were of any ufc to 
recall matters of fad, what is more notorious, than 
that prince's applying himfelf firft to the church of 
England ? and upon their rcfufal to fall in with his 
meafures, making the like advances to the diilenters 
of all kinds, who readily and almoft univerfally 
complied with him, affeding, in their numerouf 
addreflcs and pamphlets, the ftyle of our brethren 
the Roman catholicks ; whole intercfts they put oh 
the fame foot with their own : and fome of Crom- 
well's officers, took ports in the army raifed againft 
the prince of Orange. Thefc proceedings of theirs 
they can only extenuate, by urging the provocations 
they had met from the church in king Charles's 
reign ; which, though perhaps excufable upon the 
fcore of human infirmity, are not, by any mean^, 
a plea of merit, equal to the conftancy and fufferings 
of the bifliops and clergy, or of the head and fellows 
of Magdalen college, that furnilhed the prince of 
Orange's declaration with fuch powerful arguments, 
to juftify and promote the revolution. 

Therefore, a church of England man, abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling fcandak 
upon the clergy in general ; which, befide the dif- j 
grace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf, caft . 
an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it does not '■ 
deferve. We have no better materials to compound 
the priefthood of, than the mafs of mankind, whidt ^ 

cor- 
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corrupted as it is, thofe who receive orders, muft 
lave fome vices to leave behind them when they 
mter into the church ; and if a few do ftill adhere, 
t is no wonder, but rather a great one, that they 
ire no worfe. Therefore he cannot think ambition, 
)r love of power, more ju ft ly laid to their chargei 
:han to other men ; becaufe that would be to make 
eligion itfelf, or at leaft the beft conftitution of 
rhurch-goyernment, anfwerable for the errors and 
lepravity of human nature. 

Within thefe laft two hundred years, all forts of 
emporal power have been wrefted from the clergy, 
nd much of their ecclefiaftick, the rcafon or juftice 
if which proceeding I fhall not examine ; but that 
he remedies were a little too violent, with refpe<fl 
o their pofTeirjons, the legiflature has lately con- 
eflcd by the remiflion of their firft fruits. Neither 

10 the common libellers deny this, who, in their 
nve<flives, only tax the church with an infatiable 
efire of power and wealth, (equally common to 

11 bodies of men, as well as individuals) but thank 
5od, that the laws have deprived them of both, 
lowever, it is worth obferving the juftice of par- 
ies } the fcfts among us are apt to complain, and 
link it hard ufage to be reproached now after fifty 
ears, for overturning the ftate, for the murder of a 
ing, and the indignity of a ufurpation ; yet thefe 
ery men, and their partifans, are continually re- 
roaching the clergy, and laying to their charge, 
ic pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, 
nd fuperftition of popifh times, for a thoufand 
ears paft:. 

A a 4 Ho 
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He thinks it a fcandal to government, that fuch 
an unlimited liberty fhould be allowed, of pub- 
lifhing books againfl thofe doftrines in religion, 
wherein all chriftians have agreed; much more, to 
connive at fuch tradls as rejeft all revelation, and, 
by their confcquences, often deny the very being 
of a God. Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for 
the writers, that they profefs much loyalty to the 
prefent government, and fprinkle up and down feme 
arguments in favour of the difTenters^ that tkej 
difpute, as ftrenuoufly as they can, for liberty rf 
confcience, and inveigh largely againft all ecdefi- 
afticks under the name of high-church; and, in 
fliort, under the flielter of fome popular principles in 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of 
all piety and virtue. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm, of that 
damnable nature which fome would reprefent, fo 
he is very far from clofing with the new opinion of 
thoie, who would make it no criihe at all; and 
argue at a wild rate, that God almighty is delighted 
with the variety of faith and worship, as he is with 
the varieties of nature. To fuch abfurdities are 
men carried by the afFeftation of free-thinking, and 
removing the prejudices of education; under which 
head, they have for fome time begun to lift mon- 
lity and religion. It is certain that before the It*^ 
belliop in 1 642, though the number of puritans (1 
they were then called) were as great as it is witli^ 
us, and though they affedted to follow paftorsof 
that denomination, yet thofe paftors had epifcG||||l 
ordination, po/TeiTed preferinents in the churchy 9W 

were 
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leere fometimes promoted to biftiopricks themfelves. 
5ut a breach in the general form of worfhip was, 
n thole days, reckoned fo dangerous and finful in 
tfelf, and fo ofFenfive to Roman catholicks at home 
ind abroad^ that it was too unpopular to be att- 
empted; neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
bund out, of maintaining feparate paflors out of 
>rivate purfes. 

When a fchifm is once fpread in a nation, there 
jrows at length adifpute, which are the fchifma- 
icks. Without entering on the arguments ufed by 
x)th fides among us, to fix the guilt on each other, 
t is certain, that in the fenfe of the law, the fchifm 
ies on that fide, which oppofes itfelf to the religion 
^f the ftate. I leave it among the divines to di- 
ate upon the danger of fchifm, as a fpiritual evil ; 
but I would confider it only as a temporal one. 
And I think it clear, that any great feparation from 
the eftablifhed worfhip, though to a new one that 
IS more pure and perfeft, may be an occafion of 
Mdangering the publick peace ; becaufe it will com- 
pofe a body always in referve, prepared to follow 
my difcontented heads, upon the plaufible pretexts 
Df advancing true religion, and oppofing error, fuper- 
ftition, or idolatry. For this reafon Plato lays it 
down as a maxim, that men ought to worfliip the 
gods according to the laws of the country; and 
he introduces Socrates, in his lad difcourfe, utterly 
difowningthe crime laid to his charge, of teaching 
new divinities or methods of worlhip. Thus, the 
poor Hugonots of France, were engaged in a civil 
war, by the fpecious pretences of fome, who, under 

the 
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the guife of religion, facrificed fo many thoufand 
lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus, 
was the whole body of puritans in England, drawn 
to be inftruments, or abettors of all manner of 
villainy, by the artifices of a few men, whofc de- 
iigns from the firft, were levelled to deftroy tho 
conftitution both of religion and government. And 
thus, even in Holland itfelf, where it is pretended 
that the variety of fefts live fo amicably together, 
and in fuch perfedl obedience to the magiftrate, it 
is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
Arminians, did, in the memory of our fathers, at- 
tempt to deftroy the liberty of that republick. So 
that upon the whole, where fefts are tolerated in a 
flate, it is fit they fliould enjoy a full liberty of 
confcience, and every other privilege of frce-bom 
fubjedts, to which no power is annexed. And to 
preferve their obedience upon all emergencies, a go- 
vernment cannot give them too much eafe, nor truft 
them with too little power. 

The clergy are ufually charged with a perfecuting 
Ipirit, which they are faid to difcover by an impla-^ 
cable hatred to all difienters : and this appears to be 
more unreafonable, becaufe they fuffer lefs in their. 
interefts by a toleration, than any of the conforming 
laity : for while the church remains in its prefent 
form, no diflenter can poflibly have any (bare in itM 
dignities, revenues, or power j whereas, by 
receiving the facrament, he is rendered capable 
the higheft employments in the ftate. And it ip 
very poflible, that a narrow education, together wid^- 
a mixture of human infirmity, may help to. begetv 

among 
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among fome of the clergy in pofleffion, fuch an 
averfion and contempt for all innovators, as phyli- 
cians are apt to have for empiricks ; or lawyers for 
petti-foggers, or merchants for pedlers; but fincc 
the number of fedaries does not concern the clergy, 
~ (Cither in point of intereft or confcience, (it being 
r an evil not in their power to remedy) it is more 
J&ir and reafonable to fuppofe, their diilike proceeds 
from the dangers they apprehend to the peace of the 
['commonwealth, in the ruin whereof, they muft 
cxpeft to be the firft and greateft fufferers. 

To conclude this feftion, it muft be obferved, that 
there is a very good word, which has of late fuf- 
fcred much by both parties, I mean moderation 5 
which, the one fide, very juftly difowns, and the 
r other, as unjuftly pretends to. Befide what pafles 
g every day in converfation, any man who reads the 
- papers publiflied by Mr. Lefley, and others of his 
Aamp, muft needs conclude, that if this author 
pould make the nation fee his adverfaries, undel- die 
colours he paints them in, we have nothing elfc 
to do, but rife .as one man, and deftroy fuch 
wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
^de^ how ftiall we excufe the advocates for modera- 
tion ? among whom, I could appeal to a hundred 
papers of univerfal approbation by the caufe they 
were writ for, which lay fuch principles to the whole 
body of the tories, as, if they were true, and be- 
lieved, our next bufinefs fliould in prudence be, to 
creft gibbets in every parifti, and hang them out of 
the way. But I fuppofe it is prefumed, the com- 
inon people underftand raillery, or at leaft rhetorick. 
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and will not take hyperboles in too literal a fcnfej 
which however, in fomc jundures, might prove i 
defperate experiment. And this is moderatioD in 
the modern fenfe of the word, to which, fpcaking 
impartially, the bigots of both parties arc cqual^ 
entitled. 

SECT. II. 

ne fentiments of a church of England man> wall 
refpeSl to government. 

T T T E look upon it as a very jUft reproach, the? 
VV we cannot agree where to fix it, that thes 
fhould be fo much violence and hatred in religiooi 
matters, among men who agree in all fundamentally 
and only differ in fome ceremonies, or, at m<^ 
mere fpeculative points. Yet, is not this frequendy 
the cafe between contending parties in a ftatc ? for 
inftance ; do not the generality of whigs and tork 
among us, profefs to agree in the fame fuqdamentd^ 
their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration of Ac 
pretender, the fettlement of the crown in the pnh 
teftant line, and a revolution principle ? their affic 
tion to ^ the church eftablifhed, with toleration 
diflcntcrs ? nay, fometimes they go farther, and 
over into each other's principles ; the whigs 
great affertors of the prerogative, and the toiict 
the people's liberty ; thefe, crying down almoft 
whole fet of bi(hops, and thofe, defending 
fo that the differences fairly dated, would be mi 
of a fort with thofe in religion among us, and 
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mount to little more than» who fhould take place, 
4>r go in and out firft, or kifs the queen's hand ; and 
what are thefe but a few court ceremonies ? or who 
/hould be in the miniflry ? and what is that to the 
body of the nation, but a mere (peculative point ? 
yet I think it mud be allowed, that no religious 
feAs ever carried their mutual averfions to greater 
heighths, than our (late-parties have done; who, 
the more to inflame their paffions, have mixed reli- 
gious and civil animofities together; borrowing one 
of their appellations from the church, with the ad- 
dition of high and low, how little foever their dis- 
putes relate to the term, as it is generally under- 
flood. 

I now proceed to deliver the fentiments of a 
-church of England man, with refpeft to govern- 
ment. 

He does not think the church of England fo nar- 
rowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any 
regular fpccies of government ; nor docs he think 
any one regular fpccies of government, more ac- 
ceptable to God, than another. The three gene-^ 
rally received in the fchools, have all of them their 
feveral perfeftions, and are fubjeft to their feveral 
depravations. However, few ftates are ruined by 
any defeft in their inftitution, but generally by the 
corruption of manners ; againft which, the beft in- 
ftitution is no longer a fecurity ; and with which, 
a very ill one may fubfift and flourifli; whereof 
there are two pregnant inftances now in Europe. 
The firft is, the ariftocracy of Venice, which, foun- 
ded upon the wiieft maxims, and digefted by a great 
S I<^ngth 
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length of time, has, in our age, admitted fo many 
abufcs through the degeneracy of the noblesi that 
the period of its duration feems to approach. The 
other is, the united repubUcks of the ftates-gencral^ 
where a vein of temperance, induftry, parfimony, 
and a publick fpirit, running through the whdc 
body of the people, has preferved an infant com- 
monweahh, of an untimely birth and fickly confti- 
tution, for above a hundred years, through fo many 
dangers and difficulties, as a much more healthy one 
could never have flruggled againft, without thoic 
advantages. 

Where fecurity of perfon and property are prc^ 
ferved by laws, which none but the whole can re- 
peal, there the great ends of government are proj^ 
vided for, whether the adminiftration be in the 
hands of one, or of many. Where any one perfoQi 
or body of men, who do not reprefent the wholcy 
feize into their hands the power in the laft rcfortjj- 
there is properly no longer a government, but w^ 
Ariftotle and his followers call the abufe and corrupgi] 
tion of one. This diftinftion excludes arbitral]^ 
power, in whatever numbers; which, notwith- 
ftanding all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others 
laid to its advantage, I look upon as a greater cS' 
than anarchy itfelf, as much as a favage is in a hap- 
pier ftate of life, than a flave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill-manners, as well as unreafb 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; 
caufe that is ufually fuppofed to be a thing, w 
DO man can help in himfelf ; but this I do not cSP 
ccive to be a univerfal infallible maxim^ except ia 
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thofe cafes> where the qucftion is pretty equally 
difputed among the learned and the wife : where it 
is otherwife, a man of tolerable reafon, fome ex- 
perience, and willing to be inllrufled, may appre* 
hend he is got into a wrong opinion, though tlic 
•whole courfe of his mind and inclination would 
perfuade him to believe it true ; he may be con- 
vinced that he is in an error, though he does not fee 
where it lies, by the bad effefis of it in the com- 
mon condud: of his life, and by obferving thofe 
perfons, for whofe wifdom and goodnefs he has the 
grcateft deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. 
According to Hobbes's comparifon of reafoning, 
with cifting up acccounts, whoever finds a miftake 
in the fum total, muft allow himfelf out, though, 
after repeated trials, he may not fee in which article 
he has mifreckoned. I will inftance in one opinion, 
which I look upon every man obliged in confcience, 
to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; I mean, that 
whoever argues in defence of abfolute power in a 
fingle perfon, though he offers the old plaufible 
plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, 
unlefs he be convinced, ought, in all free ftates to be 
treated as the common enemy of mankind. Yet 
this is laid as a heavy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution, who, under the 
terms of paflive obedience and non-refiftacce, are 
faid to have preached up the unlimited power of the 
prince, becaufe they found it a dodtrine that plcafed 
the court, and made way for their preferment. And 
I believe there may be truth enough in this accufa- 
tion, to convince us, that human frailty will too 

often 
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often interpofe itfelf, among perfons of the holicft 
fundion. However, it may be offered in cxcufcfa 
the clergy, that in the bed ibcieties there are fome 
ill members, which a corrupted court and miniftry 
will induftxioufly find out, and ii^troduce. BefidcSi 
it is manifefl, that the greater nui^ber of thofe, who 
held and preached this doftrine. Were mifguided bf 
equivocal terms, and by perfeft ignorance in the prin- 
ciples of government, which they had not made 
any part of their ftudy. The queftion original^ 
put, and, as I remember to have heard it difputediA 
publick fchools, was this. Whether under any pre- 
tence whatfoever it may be lawful to rcfifl the fu- 
preme magiftrate ? which was held in the negative; 
and this is certainly the right opinion. But many 
4>f the clergy, and other learned men, deceived bj 
dubious expreilion, miftook the objedl to which 
pafUve obedience was due. By the fupreme mi- 
gillrate, is properly underflood the legidative pow- 
er, which in all governments mufl be abfolute 
and unlimited. But the word magiflrate, feemiEl 
to denote a fmgle perfon, and to exprefs the execo* 
tive power, it came to pafs, that the obedience dv 
to the legillature, was, for want of knowing or (Xi0r\ 
fidering this eafy diftindtion, mifapplied to die adnai-' 
niftration. Neither is it any wonder, that the clergf^ 
or other well-meaning people (liould fall into thbi 
error, which deceived Hobbes himfelf fo far, u 
be the foundatioi) of all the political miftakes in 
books; where he perpetually confounds the 
with the legiflative power, though all well inftil 
ftates have ever placed them in different hands, as 
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be obvious to thofe^ who know any thing of Athens^ 
Sparta, Thebes, and other republicks of Greece, as 
well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 

Befides, it is to be confidered, that when thcfe 
Joftrines began to be preached among us, the king- 
dom had not quite worn out the memory of that 
[lorrid rebellion, under the confequences of which 
t had groaned almoft twenty years. And a weak 
3rince, in conjunction with a fucceflion of mofl: 
Droftitute minifters, began again to difpofe the peo- 
ple to new attempts, which it was, no doubt, the 
rlergy's duty to endeavour to prevent; though fome 
)f them, for want of knowledge in temporal affairs, 
tnd others, perhaps from a worfe principle, pro- 
reeded upon a topick, that, ftriftly followed, would 
:nflave all mankind. 

Among other theological arguments made ufe of 
n thofe times in praife of monarchy, and juftifica- 
ion of abfblute obedience to a prince, there feemed 
o be one of a Angular nature : it was urged, that 
leaven was governed by a monarch, who had none 
o controul his power, but was abfolutely obeyed : 
hen it followed, that earthly governments were 
he more perfeft, the nearer they imitated the go- 
crnment in heaven. All which I look upon as 
he ftrongeft argument againft defpotick power, that 
ver was offered ; fince no reafon can poffibly be 
fligned, why it is befl for the world, that God 
Imighty has fuch a power, which does not diredtly 
rove, that no mortal man fhould ever have the 
ike. 
Vol. II. B b But 
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But though a church of England man thinks eveiy 
fpecies of government equally lawful, he does not 
think them equally expedient ; or for every countiy 
indifferently. There may be fomething in the cli- 
mate, naturally difpofing men tow^ards one fort of 
obedience ; as it is manifeft all over Alia, where wc 
never read of any commonwealth, except fome iinall 
ones on the weftern coafts, eftabliflied by the Greeks. 
There may be a great deal in the Situation of a coun- 
try, and in the prefent genius of the people. It has 
hccn ol^ferved, that the temperate climates ufuaUy 
run into moderate governments, and the extremes^ 
into defpotick power. It is a remark of HobbeSi 
that the youth of England are corrupted in their 
principles of government, by reading the authors of 
Greece and Rome, who writ under commonwealths. 
"But it might have been more fairly c^ered for the 
honour of liberty, that while the reft of the known 
world was over-run with the arbitrary government 
t)f iingle perfons, arts and fciences took their rii^ 
-and flouriflied, only in thofe few fmall territoridi 
where the people were free. And though learning 
may continue after liberty is loft, as it did in Rcune 
for a while, upon the foundations laid under dv 
common wrealth, and the particular patronage of fonc 
enlperors, yet it hardly ever began under a tyraonj 
in any nation : becaufe flavery is of all things tlM 
greateft clog and obftacle to fpeculation« And in- 
deed, arbitrary povi^er is but the firft natural flqv 
from anarchy or the favage life> the adjufti^g cl 
power and freedom being an effect and confequd 
of maturer thinking : and this is no where fo Mf 

ttffh 
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regulated, as in a limited monarchy : becaufc I be- 
lieve it may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the ad- 
ihiniftration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
ihe legiflature in too many. Now, in this material 
point, the conftitution of the Englifh government, 
far exceeds all others at this time on the earth ; to 

' which the prefent eftablifliment of the church does 
lb happily agree, that I think, whoever is an enemy 
to either, muft of neceflity be fo to both. 

tic thinks, as our monarchy is conftituted, aa 
lieredrtary right, is much to be preferred before 
cleftion. Bceaufe the government here, efpecially 
by Ibme late amendments, is fo regularly dilpofed 
trt all its parts„ that it almoft executes itfelf. And 
fhepefore, wpon the death of a prince among us, 
•he adminiftration goes on without any rub or in- 
terruption. For the fame reafons, we have lels to 
il|>prehend from the weaknefs or fury of our mo- 
iiarcfas, who have fuch wife councils to guide the 
lii<ft, and laws to restrain the other. And therefore 
thii liereditaiy right (hould be kept fo (acred, as 
never to break the fucccffion, unlefs where the pre- 
ftrvitig cf it may endanger the conftitution ; which 
i* not from any intrinfick merit, or unalienable right 
ift a particular family, but to avoid the confequen- 
ces ihat ufually attend the ambition of competitors, 

" to which elective kingdoms are expofed ; and which 
is the only obftacle, to hinder them from arriving 
Btthe greateft perfcftion, that government can pof- 
fifejy teach. Hence appears the abfurdity of that 
difttrtftion, between a king defaSto, and one, dejure^ 
whh refpeft to us. For eyerjdimitcd monarch is a 

B b 2 king 
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king de jure^ becaufe he governs by the confentof 
the whole, which is authority fufficicnt to aboliih 
all precedent right. If a king come in by conqueft, 
he is no longer a limited monarch; if he after- 
wards confent to limitations, he becomes immedi- 
ately king de jure^ for the fame reafon* 

The great advocates for fucceflion, who affirm it 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or confi- 
deration whatfoever, do infift much upon one argu- 
ment, that fecms to carry little weight. They 
would have it, that a crown is a prince's birth-right; 
and ought at leafl to be as well fecured to him and 
his pofterity, as the inheritance of any private man; 
in fhort, that he has the fame title to his kingdomi 
which every individual has to his property : now 
the confequence of this do<flrine mud be» that as t 
man may find feveral ways to wafte, mifpend, or 
abufe his patrimony, without being anfwerableto 
the laws; fo a king may in like manner do what 
he will with his own ; that is, he may fquander and 
mifapply his revenues, and even alienate the crowiit 
without being called to an account by his fubjeds. 
They allow fuch a prince to be guilty indeed cf 
much folly and wickednefs, but for thefc he is att-^ 
fwerable to God, as every private man muft be, th4.: 
is guilty of mifmanagement in his own concems*4 
Now, the folly of this rcafoning will beft appear, bj 
applying it in a parallel cafe : fhould any man tf 
gue, that a phyfician is fuppofed to underftand 
own art beft ; that the law protects and cncoi 
his profeflion; and therefore, although he 
manifeftly prefcribe poifon to all his patients, wj 
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of they fliould immediately die, he cannot be juftly 
punifhed, but is anfwerable only to God : or (hould 
the fame be offered in behalf of a divine, who would 
preach againft religion and moral duties ; in either 
of thefe two cafes,, every body would find out the 
fophiftry, and prefently anfwer, that although com- 
mon men are notjcxaftly (killed in the compofition 
or application of medicines, or in prefcribing the 
limits of duty ; yet the difference between poifbns 
and remedies, is eafily known by their effeds i and 
common reafpn fqon diflinguifhes between virtue 
and vice : and it muft be necefTary to forbid both 
thefe the farther pradice of their profeflions, becaufe 
their crimes are not purely perfonal to the phyficiaii 
or the divine, but dcflrudive to thepublick. All 
which is infinitely flronger in refpedt to a prince, in 
whofe good or ill conduct, the happinefs or milcry, 
of a whole nation is included ; whereas it is of fmall 
confcquence to the publick^ farther than example, 
how any private perfon manages his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal fuccefTor tp 
a crown, were upon the fame foot with the property 
of a fubjeft ; flill it may at any time be transferred 
by the legiflative power, as other properties frequently 
are. The fupreme power in a flate can do no wrong, 
becaufe whatever that docs, is the adion of all : 
and when the lawyers apply this maxim to the king, 
they muft underftand it only in that fenfe, as he is 
adminiflrator of the fupreme power ; otherwife it is 
not univerfally true, but may be controuled in feve- 
ral inflances * eafy to produce. 

* *'Eafy to produce' — This is ungrammatical ; it fliould be, • eafily' 
{o te produced : or, * which it jis' eafy to produce^ 

B b 3 ^sA, 
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And thefe arc the topicks we muft proceed upon, 
to juftify our exclufion of the young Pretender io 
France; that of his fufpeded birth being merely 
popular, and therefore not made ufe of, as I re- 
member, fince the revolution, in any fpeech, vote, 
or proclamation, where there was occafion to men- 
tion him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the 
advocates on that fide look upon to have been for- 
cible and unjuft, and confequently void in itfelf, I 
think a man may obferve every article of the Eng- 
lifh church, without being in much pain about it. 
It is not unlikely that all doors were laid open for his 
departure, and perhaps not without the privity of 
the prince of Orange, as reafonably concluding, that 
the kingdom might better be fettled in his abfence ; 
but to affirm he had any caufe to apprehend the 
fame treatment with his father, is an improbable 
fcandal flung upon the nation, by a few bigotted 
French fci:ibblers,.,,or the invidious aflertion of a 
ruined party at home, in the bitternefs of their fouls j 
not one material circumftance agreeing with thofe in. 
1648; and the greatefl part of the nation having 
preferved the utmod horror for that ignominioQii 
inurder : but whether his removal were caiifcd hf 
his own fears, or other men's artifices, it is maiii* 
feft to me, that fuppofing the throne to be vacaati 
which was the foot the nation went upon, the hodf 
of the people was thereupon left at liberty to cboofe, 
what form of government they pleafed, by tl)ea>- 
felves, f)r their reprefentaUves, 

5 V» 
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The only difficqUy of any weight againft the prcn 

cecdings at the revolution, is an obvious objedipn, 

to which the writers upon that fubjeft have not yet; 

given a diredl or fufficient anfwer, as if they were in 

pain at fome confequenccs, which they apprehei)4 

<bof^ of the contrary ppinipn might draw from it. 

I will repeat thil objection, as it was offered mo 

fon>etim^ ago, with all its advantages, by a very 

pious, legrnied, and worthy gentleman of the non- 

juring-party *. 

The force of his argument turned upon this; that 
the laws made by thq fupreme power, cannot other- 
wife than by the fupreme power be annulled : that 
this confiding in England of a king, lords, an^ 
con:)mQns, wber^each have a negative voice, no 
twQ of theiTi, can repeal or enadt a law, without 
confent of the third ; much lefs may any one of them 
be entirely excluded from its part of the legiflature, 
by a vote of the other two. That all thefc maxims 
were openly violated at the revplution ; where an 
ailembly of the nobles and pei^le, not fummontd 
by the kjing's writ* (which was m elfential part of 
the conftitution) and confequently no lawful meetr 
ing, did merely upon their own authority, declare 
the king to have abdicated, the throne vacant, and 
gave the crowii by a vote to a nephew, when there 
were three children to inherit; though by the fun- 
damendal laws of the re^m, the next heir is imme- 
diately to fucceed. Neither does it appear, how a 
prince's abdication can make any other fort of vacancy 

• Mr. Nelfon, author of the Fcafts and F*fl^ of the Church of 
England. 
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in the throne^ than would be caufed by his death i 
fince he cannot abdicate for his children, (who claim 
their right of fucceffion by aft of parliament) other- 
wife than by his own confcnt in form to a bill frcMn 
the two houfcs. 

And this is the difficulty, that feems chiefly to 
ilick with the mod reafonable of thoie, who, frwn 
a mere fcruple of confciencc, refufe to join with us 
upon the revolution-principle ; but for the reft, arc, 
I believe, as far from loving arbitrary government, 
as any others can be, who are born under a free 
conftitution, and are allowed to have the leaft ihaie 
of common good fenfe. 

In this objeftion there are two queftions included: 
firft, whether upon the foot of our conftitution, as i 
it ftood in the reign of the late king James, a king 
of England may be depofed ? The fecond, is, whe- 
ther the people of England, convened by their own 
authority, after the king had withdrawn himfelf in 
the manner he did, had power to alter the fucceftioa. 

As for the firft, it is a point I (hall not prefume 
to determine ; and fhall therefore only fay, that to 
any man who holds the negative, I would demand 
the liberty of putting the cafe as ftrongly as I plea&. . 
I will fuppofe a prince limited by laws like our^ j 
yet running into a thoufand caprices of cruelty, lik^ - 
Nero or Caligula ; I will fuppofe him to murder 
his mother and his wife; to conunit inceft, to nn j 
vifti Matrons, to blow up the fenate^ and burn hit. i 
metropolis; openly to renounce God and Chri(^ y 
and worfhip the devil : thefe and the like exorbi* 
tances, are in the power of a fingle perfon tQ C0iiir | 
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mit, without the advice of a miniftry, or afliftancc 
of an army. And if fuch a king, as I have dc- 
fcribed, cannot be dcpofed but by his own cdnfent 
in parliament, I do not well fee how he can be re- 
lifted, or what can be meant by a limited mo- 
narchy; or what fignifies the people's confent in 
making and repealing laws, if the perfon who ad- 
minifters, has no tie but confcience, and is an- 
fwerable to none but God. I defire no ftronger proof 
that an opinion muft be falie, than to find very 
great abfurdities annexed to it; and there cannot 
)>e greater than in the prefent cafe ; for it is not a 
l>are (peculation that kings may run into fuch enor- 
piities as are above-mfentioned ; the pradice may be 
proved by examples, not only drawn from the firH: 
Csefars, or later emperors, but many modern princes 
of Europe ; fuch as Peter the cruel, Philip the fe- 
cond of Spain, John Bafilovits of Mufcovy, and in 
our own nation, king John, Richard the third, and 
|Ienry the eighth. But there cannot be equal ab- 
furdities fuppofed in maintaining the contrary opi- 
nion ; becaufe it is certain, that princes have it in 
their power to keep a majority on their fide, by 
9ny tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by con- 
* tinual oppreifions ; no man indeed can then anfwer» 
where the m^dnefs of the people will flop. 

As to the fecond part of the objeftion ; whether 
^he people of England convened by their own au- 
thority, upon king James's precipitate departure^ had 
power to alter the fuccefSon ? 

In anfwer to this, I think it is manifeft fron^ 
(he practice of the wifeft nations, and who feem to 

have 
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have had the trueO; notions of freedom^ that whea 
a prince was laid aiide for maIe*adminiilratioii, the 
nobles and people^ if they thought it necef&iy fiv 
the publick weal» did refume the adnoiniftration of 
the fupreme power, (the power itfclf having been 
always in them) and did not only alter the fuccef^ 
(ion, but often the very form of government tooi 
becaufe they believed there was no natural right ia 
one man to govern another, but that all was by in- 
ftitution, force, or confent. Thus, the cities of 
Greece, when they drove out their tyrannical kingib 
cither chofe others from a new femily, or aboIiiM 
the kingly government, and became free flatefc 
Thus, the Romans, upon the expulfion of Tarquiih 
found it inconvenient for them to be fubjeft an 
longer to the pride, the luft, the cruelty and arin* 
trary will of (ingle perfons, and therefore by gont^ 
ral confent, entirely altered the whole frame of their 
government. Nor do I find the proceedings of en 
ther, in this point, to have been condemned by anj 
hiftorian of the fuccceding ages. 

But a great deal has been already faid by t)dMr 
writers upon this invidious and beaten fubjeA; the» 
fore I (hall let it fall; though the point is 
monly miftaken, efpecially by the lawyers; 
of all others, feem leafl: to underftand the nature 
government in general; like underworkmen, 
are expert enough at making a (ingle wheel i 
clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft 
feveral parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return therefore from this digre(iion : it isj 
churchofEngland man's opinion, that die 
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of a lutioa confifts io an abfolutt unlimited kgif^ 
btive power, wbcfcm the whole body cf the people 
9re fairly reprcfeeted; and in » executive duty li- 
imted ; becaufe oa this fide likewife, there may ba 
dangerous degrees, and a very iU extreme. Foe, 
when two parties in a ftatq ar^ pretty equal in power, 
pretenfions, merit and virtue, (for thefctwo laft are, 
ivith relation to parties and a court, quite different 
things) it has be«n the opinion of tfie beft writers 
upon government, that a prince ought not in any 
(brt to be under the guidance or influence of either 1 
becaufe he declines by this means from his office of 
prefiding over the whole, to be the head of a party } 
which, 'befide the indignity, renders him anfweiw 
i\>\€ for all publick mifmanagements, and the con* 
(equences of them ; and in whatever ftate this hap- 
pens, there muft either be a weaknefs in the prince 
or miniftry ; or elfe the former is too much reftrain- 
ed by the noblea, or thofe who reprefent the people* 
To conclude : A church of England man may, 
mth prudence and a good confcience, approve the 
profeiTed principles of one party n)ore than the other, 
according as he thinks they beft promote the good 
of church and ftate ; but he will never be fwayed 
by paffion or intereft, to advance an opinion, merely 
bccaufe it is that of the party he mofl approves ; 
which one (ingle principle, he looks upon as the 
foot of all our civil animofities. To enter into a 
•arty, as into ap order of friars, with fo reiigned an 
obedience to fupcriors, is very unfuitable both * with 

^ |t fhpqld be i|pAiiubI« * tV not uafuiuble * with.' 

the 
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the civil and religious liberties^ we fb zealouflyaffiat 
Thus the underftandings of a whole fenate are offeen 
enflaved^ by three or four leaders on each fide^ whoy 
inftead of intending the publick weal, have dn 
hearts wholly fet upon ways and means, how to get 
or to keep employments. But to fpeak more t 
large, how has this fpirit of faction mingled itftV 
with the mafs of the people, changed their natuffi 
and manners, and the very genius of the nation! 
broke all the laws of charity, neighbourhood, al^ 
liance, and hofpitality ; deftroyed all ties of friead- 
fhip, and divided families againft themfelves ! and 
no wonder it (hould be fo, when in order to fiod 
out the charader of a perfon, inflead of enquiring 
whether he be a man of virtue, honour, piety, wit, 
good fenfe, or learnings the modern queftion is 
only, whether he be a whig or a tory ; under whidi 
terms, all good, and ill qualities are included. 

Now, becaufe it is a point of difficulty to chobb 
an exa£t middle between two ill extremes, it msf 
be worth enquiring in the prefent cafe, which of 
thefe a wife and good man would rather feem to 
avoid : taking therefore their own good and ill cha- 
raders, with due abatements and allowances for par* 
tiality and paflion, 1 (hould think, that in order to - 
preferve the conftitution entire in church and ftattb' 
whoever has a true value for both, would be fuit 
to void the extremes of whig, for the fake of the 
former ; and the extremes of tory, on account of 
the latter. 

I have now faid all that I could think convenienlf 
upon fo nice a fubjeA, and find I have the ambitioB 

con* 
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>mmon with other reafoners^ to wifh at leaft that 
>th parties may think me in the right ; which 
ould be of fome ufe to thofe who have any virtue 
fty but are blindly drawn into the extravagancies 
: either, upon falfe reprefentations, to ferve the 
nbition or malice of defigning men, without any 
rofpedt of their own. But if that is not to be 
oped for, my next wi(h fhould be, that both might 
link me in the wrong : which I would underftand 
; an ample juftification of myfelf, and a fure ground 
> believe, diat I have proceeded at leaft with im<« 
artiality, and perhaps with truth* 
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May^ as things now filmic it Mended wrthjome tnam 
niencies^ and perhaps not produce thoje many good e§k 
propojed thereby. 

Written in the Year 1708. 

I Am very ienfible, what a weaknefs and prefum 
tion it is^ to reafon againft the general humo 
and difpofition of the world. I remember it w; 
with great juftice, and a due regard to the freedo 
botli of the publick and the prefs, forbidden, op 
ieveral penalties^ to writ% or difcourfe, or lay n 
gers againft the union, even before it was confinn 
by parliament ; becaufe that was looked upon n 
ijeiign to oppofe the current of the people, whk 
befide the folly of it, is a manifefl breach of i 
fundamental law, that makes this msyority of <ii| 
nion the voice of God. In like manner, and i 
the very fame reafbns, it may perhaps be neitli 
fafe nor prudent, to argue againft the abolidiing 
chrifUanity, at a juncture, when all parties appc 
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io unanimoufly determined upon the point, as we 
cannot but allow from their a<ftions, their difcourfcs 
and their writings. However, I know not how, 
whether from the afFcftation of fingularity, or the 
perverfcnefs of human nature, but fo it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opinion. 
Nay, though I were fure an order were ifliied for 
my immediate profecution by the attorney-general, 
I (hould ilill confeis, that in the prefent pofture of 
our affairs, at home or abroad, I do not yet fee the 
abfolute neceffity of extirpating the chriftian religion 
from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
even for our wife and paradoxical age to endure ; 
therefore I (hall handle it with all tendernefs, and 
with the utmofl deference to that great and profound 
majority, which is of another fcntiment. 

And yet the curious may pleafe to obferve, how 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half 
an age : I have heard it affirmed for certain, by fbme 
very old people, that the contrary opinion was, even 
in their memories, as much in vogue, as the other 
is now ; and that a projedl for the abolifhing of 
chriftianity, would then have appeared as fingular, 
and been thought as abfurd, as it would be, ^t thi$ 
time, to write or difcourfe in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances are 
againft me. The fyftem of the gofpcl, after the 
fate of other fyflems, is generally antiquated and 
exploded j and the mafs or body of the common 
people, among whom it feems to have had its late|l 
credit, are now grown as much' afhamed of it as 

their 
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their betters ; opinions, like fa(hions, always d^ 
fcending from thofe of quality to the middle fort; 
and thence to the vulgar, where at length they m 
dropped and vanifh. 

But here I would not be miftaken, and mnl 
therefore be fo bold as to borrow a diiHndtion firom 
the writers on the other fide, when they make i 
difference between nominal, and real Trinitariam. 
I hope no reader imagines me fo weak to ftand JXf 
in the defence of real chriftianity, fuch as ufed, in 
primitive times, (if we may believe the authors of 
thofe ages) to have an influence upon mens belief 
and aftions : to offer at the refloring of that, wouU 
indeed be a wild projedl ; it would be to dig tp 
foundations ; to deflroy at one blow all the wit, and 
half the learning of the kingdom : to break theentiie 
frame and conftitution of things ; to ruin trade, cx- 
tinguifh arts and fciences, with the profefibrs of 
them ; in fhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, and 
(hops, into defarts ; and would be full as abfurd M; 
the propofal of Horace, where he advifes the Rck. 
mans, all in a body, to leave their city, 'and feek Ij 
new feat in fome remote part of the world, by wqf 
of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itfelf altt^ 
gether unnecefTary, (which I have inferred only ID 
prevent all pofTibility of cavilling) fince every caa* 
did reader will eafily underfland my difcourle to lb 
intended only in defence of nominal chriftianityijl 
the other, having been for fome time wholly 
afide by general confent, as utterly inconfiflent 
our prefent fchemes of wealth and power. 
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But why we fhould therefore eaft off the name 
and title of chriftians, although the general opinion 
.and refolution be fo violent for it, I confefs I cannot 
(with fubmiffion) apprehend, nor is the confequencc 
neceflary. However, fince the undertakers propofc 
fuch wonderful advantages to the nation by this 
projeft, and advance many plaulible objeftions againft 
the fyftem of chriftiahity, I (hall briefly conlider the 
ftrength of both, fairly allow them their greateft 
weight, and oflTer fuch anfwers as I think moft 
reafonable. After which I will beg leave to (hew, 
what inconveniencies may pofllbly happen by fuch 
an innovation, in the prefent poflure of our affairs. 

Firft, one great advantage propofed by the abolidi* 
ing of chriftianity, is, that it would very much en* 
large and edabliih liberty of confcience, that great 
bulwark of our nation, and of the proteftant reli- 
gion ; which is ftill too much limited by prieftcraft, 
Botwithflanding all the good intentions of the legi* 
fiature, as we have lately found by a fevere inftance. 
For it is confidently reported, that two young gentle- 
men of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judg- 
ment, who, upon a thorough examination of caufes 
and effedts, and by the mere force of natural abilities^ 
without the lead tin(flure of learning, having made 
a difcovery, that there was no God, and generoufly 
communicating their thoughts for the good of the 
publick, were fome time ago, by an unparralleled 
fcverity, and upon I know not what obfolete law, 
broke for blafphemy. And as it has been wifely 
obferved, if perfecution once begins, no man aliva 
knows how far it may reach, or where it will ei^d. 

Vol. U. C c In 
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In anfwer to all which, with deference to wifcr 
judgments, I think this rather (hews the ncceffity 
of a nominal religion among us. Great wits love 
to be fr^e with the higheft objedts; and if they 
cannot be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they 
will fpeak evil of dignities, abufe the government, 
and rcfleft upon the miniftry ; which I am fure 
few will deny to be of much more pernicious con- 
fequence, according to the faying of Tiberius, deorum 
offenfa diis curce. As to the particular faft related, 
I think it is not fair to argue from one inilance, 
perhaps another cannot be produced : yet (to the 
comfort of all thofe who may be apprehenfive of 
perfecution) blafphemy, we know, is freely ipoken 
a million of times in every cofFee-houfe and tavern, or 
where-ever elfe good company meet. It muft be 
allowed indeed, that to break an Englifli free-bom 
officer only for blafphemy, was, to fpeak the gentleft 
of fuch an acftion, a very high ftrain of abfolute powcr« 
Little can be faid in excufe for the general ; perhaps 
he w-as afraid it might give offence to the allies^ 
among whom, for ought we know, it may be the 
cuftom of the country to believe a God. But if be 
argued, as fome have done, upon a miftaken prin- 
ciple, that an officer who is guilty of fpeaking bkf-. 
phemy, may feme time or other proceed fofar as tonu|e. 
a mutiny, the confequence is by no means to be ad- 
mitted ; for furely the commander of an engliih armf 
is likely to be but ill obeyed, whofe foldiers fear and 
reverence him, as little as they do a Deity. 

It is further objefted againft the gofpel iyftcm 
that it obliges mtn to the belief of things too difBcult 
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for free-thinkers, and fuch who have (hakcn off the 
prejudices that ufually cling to a confined education. 
To which I anfwer, that men (hould be cautious 
how they raife objeiflions, which refleft upon the 
wifdom of the nation. Is not every body freely 
allowed to believe whatever he pleafes, and to pub- 
lish his belief to the world whenever he thinks fit, 
efpecially if it ferves to ftrengthen the party, which 
is in the right? Would any indifferent foreigner, 
who fliould read the trumpery lately wriiten by 
Afgil, Tindal, Toland, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the go/pel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
firmed by parliaments ? Does any man either be- 
lieve, or fay he believes, or defire to have it thought 
that he fays he believes, one lyllable of the matter ? 
And is any man worfe received upon that fcore, or 
does he find his want of nominal faith a difadvantage 
to him, in the purfuit of any civil or military em- 
ployment ? What if there be an old dormant ftatute 
or two againft him, are they not now obfolete to a 
degree, that Empfon and Dudley thcmfelves, if 
they were now alive, would find it impoflible to 
put them in execution. 

It is likftwife urged, that there are, by computa- 
tion, in this kingdom above ten thoufand parfons, 
whofe revenues, added to thofe of my lords the 
bifliops, would fuffice to maintain at leaft two 
hundred young gentlemen of wit and pleafure, and 
free-thinking, enemies to prieftcraft, narrow prin- 
ciples, pedantry, and prejudices; who might be an 
^rnamei\t to the court ancj town : and then again, 

C c 2 fa 
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fo great a number of able [bodied] divines, might 
be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This indeed 
appears to be a confideration of fomc weight : but 
then, on the other fide, feveral things deferve to be 
confidered likcwife : as firft, whether it may not be 
thought neceflary, that in certain trafts of country, 
like what we call paridics, there fliall be one man 
at leafl of abilities to read and write. Then it feems 
a wrong computation, that the revenues of the church 
throughout this iiland, would be large enough to 
maintain two hundred young gentlemen, or even 
half that number, after the prefent refined way of 
living ; that is, to allow each of them fuch a rent, 
as, in the modern formof fpeech, would make them 
ealy. But dill there is in this project a greater mif- 
chief behind ; and we ought to beware of the woman's 
folly, who killed the hen, that every morning laid 
her a golden egg. For, pray what would become 
of the race of men in the next age, if we had nothing 
to truft to befide the fcrophulous confumptive produc** 
tions, furniflied by our men of wit and pleafur^ 
when, having fquandered away their vigor, health, 
and eftates, they are forced, by fome difagreeable 
marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, and 
entail rottennefs and politenefs on their pofterity? 
Now, here are ten thoufand perfons reduced, by the 
wife regulations of Henry the eighth, to the neceflity 
of a low diet, and moderate exercife, who arc dio 
only great reftorers of our breed, without which die 
nation would, in an age or two, become one great 
hofpital. ' « 

Another 
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Another advantage propofed by the abolKhing of 
chriftianity, is, the clear gain of one day in fcven, 
which is now entirely loft, and confequently the 
kingdom one feventh lefs coniiderable in trade, 
bufinefs, and pleafure ; befide the lofs to the publick 
of fo many ftately ftrudlures, now in the hands of 
the clergy, which might be converted into play- 
houies, market-houfes, exchanges^ common dor- 
mitories, and other publick edifices. 

I hope I (hall be forgiven a hard word, if I call 
this a perfedt cavil. I readily own there has been 
an old cuftom, time out of mind, for people to 
aflcmble in the churches every Sunday, and that 
{hops are (till frequently (hut, in order, as it is 
conceived, to preferve the memory of that ancient 
practice; but how this can prove a hindrance to 
bufmefs or pleafure, is hard to imagine. What if 
the mea of pleafure are forced, one day in the week, 
to game at home inftead of the chocolate-houfes ? 
are not the taverns and cofFee-houfes open ? can there 
be a more convenient feafon for taking a dofe of 
phyfick ? are fewer claps got upon Sundays, than 
other days ? is not that the chief day for traders to 
fum up the accounts of the week, and for lawyers 
to prepare their briefs ? but I would fain know, how 
it can be pretended, that the churches are mifapplied ? 
where are more appointments and rendezvoufes of 
gallantry? where more care to appear in the fore - 
moft box, with greater advantage of drcfs ? where 
more meetings for bufinefs ? where more bargains 
driven of all forts ? and where fo many convenien** 
cies or incitements to fleep ? 

C c 3 TKew 
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There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, propofed by the abolishing of chriftianity ; 
that it will utterly extinguifh parties among us, by 
removing thofe factious diftindlions of high and low 
church, of whig and tory, prelbyterian and church 
of England, which are now fo many grievous clogs 
upon publick proceedings, and are apt to difpofc 
men to prefer the gratifying of themfelvcs, or dc- 
prefling of their adverfaries, before the moft impor- 
tant interefl of the ftate. 

I confefs, if it were certain, that fo great an ad- 
vantage would redound to the nation by this ex- 
pedient, I would fubmit, and be filent : but will 
any man fay, that if the words whoring, drinking, 
cheating, lying, ftealing, were, by ait of parlia- 
ment, ejeded out of the Englifli tongue and didlio- 
naries, we fhould all awake next morning chafte and 
temperate, honeft and juft, and lovers of truth. Is 
this a fair confequence ? or if the phyficians would 
forbid us to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheu- 
matifm and ftone, would that expedient ferve, like 
fo many talifmans, to deftroy the difeafes them- 
felvcs ? are party and faftion rooted in men's hearts 
no deeper than phrafes borrowed from religion, or 
founded upon no firmer principles ? and is our 
language fo poor, that we cannot find other terms 
to exprefs them ? are envy, pride, avarice, and aoir 
bitipn fuch ill nomenclators, that they cannot fur- 
nifli appellations for their owners ? will not Hcy- 
dukcs and mamalukes, mandarins, and pat(haws» 
or any other words formed at pleafure, ferve to 
diftinguini diofe who are in the miniflry, from 

others. 
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others, who would be in it if they could ? what, 
for inftance, is eaficr than to vary the form of fpeech, 
and inftead of the word church, make it a queftion 
in politicks, whether the monument be in danger ? 
becaufe religion was neareft at hand to furnifli a few 
convenient phrafes, it our invention fo barren, we 
can find no other ? fuppofe, for argument fake, that 
the tories favoured Margarita *, the whigs Mrs. 
Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini; would not 
Margaritian, Toftians, and Valentinians be very tole- 
rable marks of diftinftion ? the Prafmi and Vcniti, 
two moft virulent factions in Italy, began (if I 
remember right) by a diflin<ftion of colours in rib- 
bands ; and we might contend with as good a grace 
about the dignity of the blue and the green, which 
would ferve as properly to divide the court, the 
parliament, and the kingdom, between them, as 
any terms of art whatfoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this 
objeftion againfl: chriftianity, or profpeft of fo great 
an advantage, as is propofed in the aboli(hing of it. 

It is again objeded, as a very abfurd ridiculous 
cuftom, that ^ fct of men (hould be fuffered, much 
lefs employed and hired, to bawl one day in feven 
againft the lawfulnefs of thofe methods mofl in ufe, 
towards the purfuit of greatnefs, riches, and pleafurc, 
which are the condant praiftice of all men alive on 
the other fix. But this objedion is, I think, a 
little unworthy of fo refined an age as ours. Let 
us argue this matter calmly: J appeal to tlie bread 

* Italian fingers then in voguf . 
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of any polite free-thinker, whether, in the purfiutlo 
of gratifying a predominant paflion, he has Mm 
always felt a wonderful incitement, by refledting itil 
was a thing forbidden : and therefore we fee, in 
order to cultivate this tade, the wifdom of the nation 
has taken fpecial care, that the ladies (hould be 
furnifhed with prohibited filks, and the men, witk 
prohibited wine. And indeed it were to be wiihed, 
that fome other prohibitions were promoted, in order 
to improve the pleafures of the town ; which, for 
want of fuch expedients, begin alusady, as I am told, 
to flag and grow languid, giving way daily to crad 
inroads from the fpleen. 

It is likewife propofed as a great advantage to the 
publick, that if we once difcard the fyftem of the 
gofpel, all religion will of courfe be baniihed for 
ever ; and confequently, along with it, thofe grie- 
vous prejudices of education, which, under the 
names of virtue, confcience, honour, juftice, and 
the like, are fo apt to difturb the peace of humao 
minds, and the notions whereof are fo hard to be 
eradicated, by right reafon or free-thinking, fome-: 
times during the whole courfe of our lives. 

Here firft I obfcrve, how difficult it is to get rid of 
a phrafe, which the world is once grown fond of,; 
though the occafion that firft produced it, be entirely 
taken away. For feveral years paft, if a man hid i 
but an ill-favoijrcd nofe, the deep thinkers of Aft< 
age would, fome vv^ay or other, contrive to impale J 
the caufe to fhe prejudice of his education. From*; 
this fountain are faid to be derived all our fodUhi 
notions of juftice, piety, love of our country ; 4^ 

out! 
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Mir opinions of God, or a future ftate, heaven, 
idl, and the like: and there might formerly per- 
laps have been fome pretence for this charge. But 
b effei^ual care has been iince taken to remove 
hofe prejudices, by an entire change in the methods 
if education, that (with honour I mention it to oiu: 
x>lite innovators) the young gentlemen, who are 
low on the fcene, feem to have not the leaft tinc- 
ure left of thoie infuiions, or firing of thole weeds ; 
Bid, by coniequence, the reafon for aboHlhing 
lomind chriftianity upon that pretext, is wholly 
:eafed. 

For the reft, it may perhaps admit a controverfy, 
iiFbcther the banifliing of all notions of religion 
nrhatfoever, would be convenient for the vulgar. 
^Tot that I am in the leaft of opinion with thoie, 
who hold religion^ to have been the invention of po- 
liticians, to keep the lower part of the world in 
iwc, by the fear of invifible powers ; unlefs man- 
kind were then very different to what it is now : for 
I look upon the mafs or body of our people here in 
England, to be as free-thinkers, that is to fay, as 
(launch unbelievers, as any of the highefl rank. 
But I conceive fome fcattered notions about a fupe- 
rior power, to be of fingular ufe for the common 
people, as farni(hing excellent materials to keep 
children qpiet y^hen they grow peevifh, and pro- 
viding topicks of amufement, in a tedious winter- 
night. 

Laftly, it is propofed, as a fingular advantage, 
that the aboliflhing of chriftianity will very much 
contribute to the uniting of proteflants, by enlarg- 
ing 
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ing the terms of communion, fo as to take in all 
forts of diflcnters, who are now (hut out of the 
pale^ upon account of a few ceremonies, which aO 
fides confefs to be things indifferent : that this alone 
will efFeftually anfwer the great ends of a fchcmi 
for comprehenfion, by opening a large noble gate^ 
at which all bodies may enter ; whereas the chafl^ 
ing with diiTenterSt and dodging aboiit this or die 
other ceremony, is but like opening a few wicketi^ 
and leaving them at jar, by which no more dun^ 
one can get in at a time, and that, not withooti 
Aooping, and iideling, and fqueezing his body, t 

To all this I anfwer, that there is one darling in* 
clination of mankind, which ufually affeds to bei 
retainer to religion, though (be be neither its pl- 
rent, its godmother, or its friend ; I mean the ^i- 
rit of oppofition, that lived long before cbriftianitffi 
and can ea(ily fubfift without it. Let us, for iik^ 
fiance, examine wherein the oppo(ition of fedarilf 
among us con(i(ls ; we (hall find chriftianity to hue 
no (hare in it at alL Does the gofpel any whdC 
prefcribe a (larched fqueezed countenance, a 
formal gait, a fingularity of manners and habit» 
any afFedled modes of (peech, dif!erent from 
reafonable part of mankind? Yet, if chi 
did not lend its name to (land in the gap, and 
employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of 
ce(fity be fpent in contraventions to the laws of 
land, and difturbance of the publick peace, 
is a portion of enthufiafm afligned to evcty n 
which, if it has not proper objefts to work 
will burfl out, and fet all in a flame. If the qi 
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I {late can be bought, by only flinging men a 
ceremonies to devour, it is a purchafe no wife 
1 would rcfufe. Let the maftiffi amufe them- 
es about a (heep's ikin ftuflfed with hay, pro- 
rd it will keep them from worrying the flcx:k. 
t inftitution of convents abroad, feems, 10 one 
It, a ilrain of great wifdom 3 there being few 
gularities in hunian paffions, that may not have 
)urfe to vent themfelves in fome of thofe orders, 
ich are io many retreats for the fpeculative, the 
ancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and 
morofe, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the 
ious particles ; for each of whom, we in this 
id, are forced to provide a feveral fedt of religion^ 
^eep them quiet ; and^whenever chriftianity fliall 
aboliOied, the legiflature muft find fome other 
edient to employ and entertain them. For what 
)orts it how large a gate you open, if there will 
always left a number, who place a pride and a 
rit in refiifing to enter ? 

riaving thus confidered the moil important ob- 
ions againfl chriftianity, and the chief advantages 
pofed by the abolifhing thereof; I ihall now 
h equal deference and fubmiflion to wifer judge- 
nts, as before, proceed to mention a few incon- 
iencies that may happen, if the gofpel fhould be 
ealed, which perhaps the projedors may not 
e fufficiently confidered. . 

\nd firfl, I am very fcnfible how much the gen- I 

nenof wit and pleafure are apt to murmur, and ' 

choaked at the fight of fo many daggled-tail par«r 
s, who happen to fall in their way, and offend 
5 their 



imaginable danger to their perfons. 

And to urge another argument of a par 
turc : if chriftianity were once abolifhed, he 
the free-thinkers, the flrong reafoners, and 
of profouhd learning* be able to find anotl 
je6l» fo calculated in all points, whereon t< 
their abilities ? what wonderful production! 
fhould we be deprived of, from thofe, whofi 
by continual practice, has been wholly turn 
raillery and invedives againft religion, am 
therefore never be able to (hine or diftinguif 
felves, upon any other fubjedl ? we are dai 
plaining of the great decline of wit among 
would we take away the greateft, perhaps 
topick we have left ? who would ever have 1 
Afgil for a wit, or Toland for a philofophei 
iaexhauflible flock of chriftianity had not 
hand, to provide them with materials ? wh 
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z^. Nor do I think it wholly groundlcfs, or my fears 
ilogether imaginary, that the aboliihing chriftianity 
pay perhaps bring the church into danger, or at 
put the fenate to the trouble of another fecu- 
ig vote. I defire I may not be miftaken ; I am 
from prefuming to affirm, or think, that the 
liirch is in danger at prefent, or as things now 
id ; but we know not how fopn it may be fo, 
jfhen the chriflian religion is repealed. As plaufible 
this projedt feems, there may be a dangerous de- 
lurking under it. Nothing can be more noto- 
^us, than that the atheifts, deifts, focinians, anti- 
rinitarians, and other fub-divifions of free-thinkers, 
tt perfons of little zeal for the prefent ecclefiaftical 
Ibbli/hment : their declared opinion is for repealing 
he facramental teft; they are very indifferent with 
Kgard to ceremonies ; nor do they hold tht jus divi- 
mm of epifcopacy : therefore this may be intended 
18 one politick ftep towards altering the conflitution 
' the church eftabliflied, and fetting up prefbytery 
the ftead, which I leave to be farther confidered 
by thofe at the helm. 

In the lad place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this expedient, we (hall run into 
ihe evil we chiefly pretend to avoid : and that tie 
jlboli(hment of the chriftian religion, will be tho 
leadiefl courfe we can take to introduce popery. And 
p[ am the more inclined to this opinion, becaufe we 
know it has been the conftant praftice of the jefuits, 
to fend over emiflaries, with inftruftions to perfo- 
liate themfelves members of the feveral prevailing 
icfts among us. So it is recorded, that they have at 

fundry 
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fuodry times appeared in the diiguife of prefl 
rians^ anabaptifts, independents, and quakers, 
cording as any of thefe were moft in credit ; fo, 
the fa(hion has been taken up of exploding 
gion» the popifh miffionaries have not been wai 
to mix with the free-thinkers ; among whom 
land, the great oracle of the anti-chriflians, 
Irifli priefl:, the fon of an Irifh prieft ; and the 
learned and ingenious author of a book, callec 
rights of the chriAian church, was in a properj 
ture reconciled to the Romifli faith, whof<; true 
as appears by a hundred paflages in his treatif< 
flill continues. Perhaps I could add ibme odn 
the number ^ but the faA is beyond difput^ 
the reafoning they proceed by is right : for, fu 
fing chriftianity to be extinguiflied, the people 
never be at eafe till they find out fome other 
thod of wor(hip ; which will as infallibly pre 
fuperftition, as fuperflition will end in popery. 
And therefore, if notwithftanding all I have 
U ftill be thought neceflary to have a bill broug 
for repealing chridianity, I would humbly offi 
amendment, that inftead of the word chriftia 
may be put religion in general ; which, I cone 
will much better anfwer all the good ends 
pofed by the projeftors of it. For, as long a 
leave in being a God and his providence, wit 
the neceflary confequences, which curious ami 
quifitive men will be apt to draw from fuch 
mifes, we do not ftrike at the root of the evil, tin 
we (hould ever fo effedually annihilate the pr 
fcheme of the gofpcl : for, of what ufc is fra 
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thought, if it will not produce freedom of aftion ? 
lich is the fole end, how remote (bcvcr in ap- 
irance, of all obj^ions againft chridianity ; and 
irefore, the free-thinkers confider it as a fort of 
iice, wherein all the parts have fuch a mutual 
tendance on each other, that if you happen to 
II out one fmgle nail, the whole fabrick muft fall 
the ground. This was happily cxprefled by him, 
\Q had heard of a text brought for proof of the 
nity, which in an ancient manufcript was differ-- 
tly read ; he thereupon iaunediately took the hint, 
j by a fudden dedu^Uon of a long ibritcs, moft 
jically concluded ; why, if it be as you fay, I may 
ely whore and drink on, and defy the paribo. 
om which, and many the like inflances eafy to be 
:)duced, I think nothing can be more manifeft, 
m that the quarrel is not aga}n{l any particular 
ints of hard digeftion in the chriftian fyftem, but 
ainft religion in general; which, by laying re- 
aints on human nature, is fuppofed the great ene- 
/ to the freedom of thought and aftion. 
Upon the whole, if it (hall ftill be thought for 
z benefit of church and ftatc, that chriftianity be 
oliftied, I conceive however, it may be more con- 
nient to defer the execution to a time of peace ; 
d not venture, in this conjunfture, to difoblige 
r allies, who, as it falls out, are all chriftians, 
d many of them, by the prejudices of their edu- 
tion, fo bigoted, as to place a fort of pride in the 
pellation. If upon being rejedled by them, we 
5 to truft to an alliance with the Turk, we 
ill find ourfclves much deceived : for, as he i$ 

too 
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too remote, and generally engaged in war with the j 
Pcrfian emperor, fo his people would be more 1 
dalized at our infidelity, than our chriltian nc 
hours. For the Turks are not onlyflxift ob(ervc5, 
of religious worflhip, but, what is worfc, believe i 
God ; which is more than is required of us, eve&ii 
while we preferve the name of dhriftians. 

To conclude : whatever fome may think of 
great advantages to trade by this favourite fchem^ 
do very much apprehend, that in fix months 
after the aA is paft for the extirpation of the go^xly] 
the Bank and Eaft-India (lock may fall at laA onej 
per cent. And fince that is fifty times more, diatf | 
ever the wifdom of our age thought fit to ventuv^l 
for the prefervation of chriftianity, there is no tOM 
fon we (hould be at fo great a lofs, merely £o^ die| 
fake of deftroying it. 
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_ Reformation of Manners. 

I 

Bv A PERSON OF QUALITY. 

jjt Written in the Year 1709. 

To the countefs of Berkley. 

Madam, 

MY intention of prefixing your kdyfliip's name, 
is not, after the common form, to defire 
your protedlion of the following papers ; which I 
take to be a very unreafonable requeft; fince by 
being infcribed to your lady (hip, though without 
your knowledge, and from a concealed hand, you 
cannot recommend them without fome fufpicion of 
partiality. My real defign is, I confefs, the very 
fame I have often detefted in moft dedications ; that 
of publifliing your praifes to the world ; not upon 
the fubjedt of your noble birth, for I know others 
as noble ; or of the greatnefs of your fortune, for I 
know others far greater ; or of that beautiful race (the 
images of their parents) which calls you mother ; 
Vol. II. D d for 
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for even this may perhaps have been equalled in 
fome other age or country. Befides, none of thcfe . 
advantages do derive any accomplifliments to ihc 
owners, but ferve at heft only to adorn what they 
really poflcfs. What I intend is, your piety, truth, 
good fenfe, and good nature, affability, and charity; 
wherein I wi(h your ladyfliip had many equals, or 
any fuperiors ; and I wifli I could fay, I knew them 
too, for then your ladyfliip might have had a chance 
to efcape this addrefs. In the mean time, I think 
it highly neceifary, for the intereft of virtue and re- 
ligion, that the whole kingdom fliould be informed 
in fome parts of your charad:er : for inftance, that 
the eafieft and politeft converfation, joined with the 
trueft piety, may be obferved in your ladyfliip, in as 
great perfeftion, as they were ever feen apart, in 
any other perfons. That by your prudence and ma- 
nagement under feveral difadvantages, you have pre- 
ferved the luftre of that moft noble family, into 
which you are grafted, and which the unmeafurablc 
profulion of anceftors, for many generations, had 
too much eclipfed. Then, how happily you pcrr 
form every office of life, to which providence has 
called you : in the education of thofe two incom- 
parable daughters, whofe condud: is fo univerfally^ 
admired ; in every duty of a prudent, complyingi 
affeftionate wife ; in that care which defcends to the, 
meaneft of your domefticks ; and laftly, in thatcndr 
lefs bounty to the poor, and difcretion where to diA 
tribute it. I infift on my opinion, that it is (£ 
importance for the publick to know this and a great 
deal more of your ladyfliip ; yet whoever goes about i 

to 
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to inform them, fhall, inftead of finding credit, per- 
haps be cenfured for a flatterer. To avoid fo ufual 
a reproach, I declare this to be no dedication, but 
merely an introdudlion to a propofal for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morals, by tracing, how- 
ever imperfectly, fome few lineaments in the cha- 
rader of a lady, who has fpcnt all her life in the 
praftice and promotion of both. 

AMONG all the fchemes offered to the pub- 
lick in this projefting age, I have obfcrvcd, 
with fome difpleafure, that there have never been any 
for the improvement of religion and morals : which, 
beiide the piety of the defign, from the confcquence 
of fuch a reformation in a future life, would be the 
beft natural means for advancing the publick felicity 
of the ftate, as well as the prefent happinefs of every 
individual. For, as much as faith and morality 
are declined among us, I am altogether confident, 
they might in a fliort time, and with no very great 
trouble, be raifed to as high a perfeftion as num- 
bers are capable of receiving. Indeed, the method 
is fo eafy and obvious, and fome prefent oppor- 
tunities fo good, that in order to have this proje(fl 
reduced to practice, * there feems to want nothing 
more than to put thofe in mind, who by their ho- 
lour, duty, and intereft, are chiefly concerned. 

But becaufe it is idle to propofe remedies, before 
ive are afTured of the difeafe, or to be in fear, till 

• There feems * to want' nothing more, is a bad expreffion ; bet- 
cr thus-*-* nothing more feems wanting than to,' t^c* 
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we are convinced of the danger ; I (hall firft fliew in 
general, that the nation is extremely corrupted in 
religion and morals ; and then I will offer a ihort 
fcheme for the reformation of both. 

As to the firft, I know it is reckoned but a form 
of fpeech, when divines complain of the wickcd- 
nefs of the age : however, I believe upon a fair cora- 
parifon with other times and countries, it would be 
found an undoubted truth. 

For firft, to deliver nothing but plain matter of 
faft without exaggeration or fatire, I fuppofe it vn& 
be granted, that hardly one in a hundred among our 
people of quality or gentry, appears to aft by any 
principle of religion ; that great numbers of them do 
entirely difcard it, and are ready to own their dif- 
belief of all revelation in ordinary difcourfe. Nor 
is the cafe much better among the vulgar, cfpe- 
cially in great towns, where the profanenefs and 
ignorance of handicraftfmen, fmall traders, fervants^ 
and the like, * are to a degree very hard to be ima- 
gined greater. Then, it is obferved abroad, that no 
race of mortals have fo little fenfe of religion, as 
the Englifli foldiers ; to confirm which, I have bccq 
often told by great officers of the army, that in the 
whole compafs of their acquaintance, they could ^ 
Tiot recolleft three of their profeffion, who feemedi 
to regard, or believe, one fyllable of the gofpel : and 1 
the fame at leaft may be affirmed of the fleet* . The j 
confequence of all which upon the aftions of men 



• This is a bad arrangement ; better thus—* are to a degree greater 
than can eafiiy be imagined.' i 
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;^ are equally manifeft. They never go about, as in 
former times, to hide or palliate their vices, but 
r cxpofe them freely to view, like any other common 
' occurrences of life, without the leaft reproach from 
. the world, or themfelves. For inftance, any man 
will tell you he intends to be drunk this evening, 
or was fo lafl: night, with as little ceremony or 
fcruple, as he would tell you the time of the day. 
He will let you know he is going to a wench, or that 
he has got the venereal difeafe, with as much indiffer- 
ency, as he would a piece of publick news. He will 
fwear, curfe, or blafpheme, without the leaft paffion 
or provocation. And though all regard for repu- 
tation is not quite laid afide in the other fex, it is 
however at fo low an ebb, that very few among 
them feem to think virtue and condudl of any ne- 
cellity for preferving it. If this be not fo, how 
comes it to pafs, that women of tainted reputations, 
find the fame countenance and reception in all pub- 
lick places, with thofe of the niceft virtue, who pay 
and receive vifits from them, without any manner 
of fcruple ; which proceeding, as it is not very old 
among us, fo I take it to be of moft pernicious con- 
fcquence : it looks like a fort of compounding be- 
tween virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed 
to be vicious, provided Ihe be not a profligate ; as 
if there were a certain point, where gallantry ends, 
and infamy begins ; or that a hundred criminal a- 
mours, were not as pardonable as half a fcore. 

Bcfide thofc corruptions already mentioned, it 
would be endlefs to enumerate fuch as arife from 
the excefs of play or gaming : the cheats, the quar- 

D d 3 rels. 
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rels, the oaths, and blafphemies, among the men ; 
among th'r women, the negleft of houihold ailairs, 
the unlimited freedoms, the undecent paflion, and i| 
laftly, the known inlet to all lewdnefs, when aitcr 
an ill run, the peifon niuft anfwer the defedts of the -^ 
purfe , the rule on fuch occafions holding true in 1 
play, as it docs in-law; quod non habet in cruniena^ 
hat in corpore. 

But all thefc are trifles in comparifon, if wc 
ftep into other fcenes, and confidcr the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and (hop-keepers; that 
infatiable gulph of injuftice and oppreffion, the lawj 
the open traffick for all civil and military employ- ■ 
ments, (I wifli it rcfted there) without the leaft re- j 
gard to merit or qualifications; the corrupt nu- 
nagement of men in office; the many deteflable 
abufes in choofmg thole, who reprefent the people ; 
with the management of intereft and fadlions among 
the reprefentativcs: to which I mud be bold to add, 
the ignorance of fome of the lower clergy ; the mean 
fervilc temper of others ; the pert pragmatical dc^ • 
meanor of fevcral young flagers in divinity, upon 
their firft producing themfelves into the world ; with . 
many other circumftances, needlefs, or rather in- ^ 
vidious to mention ; which falling in with the cor- 
ruptions already related, have, however unjuftlyi 
almoft rendered the whole order contemptible. 

This is a (hort view of the general depravidci * 
among us, without entering into particulars, which 
would be an endlefs labour. Now, as univerfal and 'i 
deep-rooted as thefe appear to be, I am utterly de* 
ceived, if an efFcftual remedy might not be applied 

to 
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[to moft of them ; neither am I at prefent upon a 
^^ild fpeculative projcft, but fuch a one as may be 
bCafiJy put in execution. 

• For, while the prerogative of giving all employ- 
ments continues in the crown, either immediately, 
or by fubordination, it is in the power of the prince 
to make piety and virtue become the fafhion of the 
age, if, at the fame time, he would make them 
neceflary qualifications for favour and preferment. 

It is clear from prefent experience, that the bare 
example of the beft prince will not have any mighty 
influence, where the age is very corrupt. For, 
when was there ever a better prince on the throne, 
than the prefent queen ? I do not talk of her talent 
for government, her love of the people, or any 
other qualities that are purely regal ; but her piety, 
charity, temperance, conjugal love, and whatever 
other virtues do bcfl adorn a private life ; wherein, 
without qucftion or flattery, fhe has no fuperior : 
yet, neither will it be fatire or peevifh inveftive to 
affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
niflied fince her coming to the crown, nor will, 
in probability, till more effedlual remedies be pro- 
vided. 

Thus human nature feems to lie under the difad- 
vantage, that the example alone of a vicious prince, 
will in time corrupt an age ; but the example of a 
good one, will not be fuflicient to reform it without 
farther endeavours. Princes muft therefore fupply 
this defeft by a vigorous exercife of that authority, 
which the law has left them ; by making it every 
man's inlereft and honour, to cultivate religion and 

D d 4 virtue ; 
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virtue -, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the certain 
ruin to preferment or pretenfions : all which tbey 
fhould firft attempt in their own courts and families,'! 
For inftance, might not the queen^s domefticks of:, 
the middle and lower fort, be obliged, upon penalty 
of fufpenfion or lofs of their employments, to a 
conftant weekly attendance on the fervice of the 
church ; to a decent behaviour in it ; to receive tbe 
facrament four times a year ; to Jivoid fwearing and 
irreligious prophane difcourfes ; and to the appear- 
ance at lead, of temperance and chaftity ? might 
not the care of all this be committed to the ftrift 
infpeftion of proper officers ? might not thofe of 
higher rank, and nearer accefs to her majefty, re- 
ceive her own commands to the fame purpofe, and 
be countenanced, or disfavoured, according as they 
obey ? might not the queen lay her injudlions on 
the bifhops, and other great men of undoubted piety^ 
to make diligent enquiry, and give her notice, if 
any perfon about her fhould happen to be of liber- 
tine principles or morals ? might not all thofe, who 
enter upon any office in her majefty's family, be; 
obliged to take an oath parallel with that againft 
fimony, which is adniiniftered to the clergy ? it il ' 
not to be doubted, but that if thefe, or the like 
proceedings, were duly obferved, morality and rdi* 
gion would foon become fafliionable court virtues^ 
and be taken up as the only methods to get or ke^ 
employments there ; which alone would have mighty 
influence upon many of the nobility and princijNd 
gentry. 

Bui; ! 

J 

1 
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But, if the like methods were purfued as far as 
'poflible, with regard to thofe, who are in the great 
employments of ftate, it is hard to conceive how 
\ general a reformation they might in time produce 
among us. For, if piety and virtue were once 
■ reckoned qualifications neceflary to preferment, every 
man thus endowed, when put into great ftations, 
would readily imitate the queen's example, in the 
diftribution of all offices in his difpofal ; efpecially 
■' if any apparent tranfgreffion, through favour or par- 
tiality, would be imputed to him for a mifdemeanor, 
by which he muft certainly forfeit his favour and 
ftation : and there being fuch great numbers in em- 
ployment, fcattered through every town and county 
in this kingdom,*^ if all thefe were exemplary in the 
condudl of their lives, things would foon take a 
new face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment : nor would the publick weal be lefs advanc- 
ed ; iince of nine offices in ten that are ill executed, 
the defeft is not in capacity or underftanding, but 
in common honefty. I know no employment, for 
which piety difqualifies any man j and if it did, I 
doubt the objeftion would not be very feafonably 
offered at prefent: becaufe, it is perhaps too juft a 
refledlion, that in the difpofal of places, the queftion 
whether a perfon be fit for what he is recommended 
to, is generally the laft that is thought on or re- 
garded. 

I have often imagined, that fomething parallel to 
the office of cenfors antiently in Rome, would be 
of mighty ufe among us, and could be eafily limited 
from running into any exorbitances. The Romans 

under- 
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underftood liberty at leaft as well as we, were as 
jealous of it, and upon every occafion as bold affcr- 
tors. Yet I do not remember to have read any 
great complaint of the abufes in that office among 
them; but many admirable efFedls of it are left : 
upon record. There are feveral pernicious vices ■ 
frequent and notorious among us, that efcape or 
elude the punifhment of any law we have yet in- 
vented, or have had no law at all againft them; 
fuch as atheifm, drunkennefs, fraud, avarice, and 
feveral others ; which, by this inftitution, wifely 
regulated, might be much reformed. Suppofc, for . 
inftance, that itinerary commiffioners were appointed 
to infpeft every where throughout the kingdom, 
into the conduct, at leaft of men in office, with 
refpeft to their morals and religion, as well as their 
abilities ; to receive the complaints and informations, 
that (hould be offered againft them, and make their re- 
port here upon oath to the court or the miniftry, who 
fhould reward or punifh accordingly. I avoid enter- 
ing into the particulars of this, or any other fchem^ 
which coming from a private hand, might be liable J 
to many defefts, but would foon be digefted by the 
wifdom of the nation : and furely, fix thoufand 
pounds a year would not be ill laid out, among as 
many commiffioners duly qualified, who in three : 
divifions fhould be perfonally obliged to take thdr 
yearly circuits for that purpofe. ; 

But this is befide my prefent dcfign, which was only . 
to fliew what degree of reformation is in the power 
.of the queen, without the interpofition of the legi- 
ilature ; and which her majefty is, without queftion, ' 

obliged 
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bliged in confcience to endeavour by her authority, 
5 much as fhe does by her praftice. 

It will be eafily granted, that the example of this 
reat town has a mighty influence over the whole 
ingdom ; and it is as manifeft, that the town is 
qually influenced by the court, and the miniftry, 
nd thofe who by their employments, or their hopes, 
epcnd upon them. Now, if under fo excellent a 
rincefs, as the prefent queen, we would fuppofe a 
imily ftriiflly regulated, as I have above propofed ; 

miniftry, where every fmgle perfon was of dif- 
Inguiflied piety; if we fhould fuppofe all great 
ffices of ftate and law filled after the fame manner, 
nd with fuch as were equally diligent in choofing 
erfons, who, in their feveral fubordinations, would 
e obliged to follow the examples of their fuperiors, 
nder the penalty of lofs of favour and place ; will 
ot every body grant, that the empire of vice and 
•religion would be foon deftroyed in this great 
letropolis, and receive a terrible blow through the 
^hole ifland, which has fo great an intercourfe with 
:, and fo much aflecls to follow its fafhions ? 

for, if religion were once underftood to be the 
eceflary ftep to favour and preferment, can it be 
nagincd that any man would openly offend againft 
:, who had the leaft: regard for his reputation or 
lis fortune ? there is no quality fo contrary to any 
ature, which men cannot affe<ft, and put on upon 
ccafion in order to ferve an intereft, or gratify a 
prevailing paiTion. The proudeft man will perfonate 
tumility, the moroicft; learn to. flatter, the lazieft 
vill be fedulous and a^ive^ where h^ it iiL.piiffiiit. 
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of what he has much at heart : how ready there- 
fore would moft men be to ftep into the paths of 
virtue and piety, if they infallibly led to favour and 
fortune \ 

If fwearing and prophanenefs, fcandalous and; 
avowed lewdnefs, exceffive gaming and intempe- 
rance, were a little difcountenanced in the army, \ 
cannot readily fee what ill confequences could be 
apprehended. If gentlemen of that profeffion, were 
at leaft obliged to fome external decorum in their 
conduft, or even if a profligate life and charadlcr, 
were not a means of advancement, and the appear- 
ance of piety a moft infallible hindrance, it is im- 
poflible the corruptions there fliould be fo univerfid 
and exorbitant. I have been afTured by feveral great 
officers, that no troops abroad are fo ill difciplined as 
the Englifh ; which cannot well be otherwife, while 
the common foldiers, have perpetually before their 
eyes, the vicious example of their leaders ; and it is 
hardly poffible for thofe to commit any crimen 
whereof thefe are not infinitely more guilty, and 
with lefs temptation. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of 
the army, that tlie beaftly vice of drinking to cx- 
cefs, has been lately, from their example, reftoicd 
among us ; which for fome years before was almoft. 
dropt in England. But, whoever the introducer! 
were, they have fucceeded to a miracle ; many of 
the young nobility and gentry are already becoooe, 
great proficients, and are under no manner of con* . 
cern to hide their talent, but are got beyond all 
fcnfe of iliamc, or fear of reproach. 

Thii 
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I This might foon be remedied, if the queen would 

- think fit to declare, that no young perfon of qua- 

- lity whatfoever, who was notorioufly addidled to 

I that, or any other vice, fhould be capable of her 
favour, or even admitted into her prefence ; with 
pofitive command to her minifters, and others in 
t great office, to treat them in the fame manner j after 
I which, all men, who had any regard for their rc- 
I putation, or any profpedt of preferment, would avoid 
: their commerce. This would quickly make that 
^ vice fo fcandalous, that thofe who could not fubdue, 
would at leaft endeavour to difguife it. 

By the like methods, a flop might be put to that 
ruinous practice of deep gaming; and the reafon 
why it prevails fo much, is, becaufe a treatment, 
direftly oppofite in every point, is made ufe of to 
promote it; by which means, the laws enafted 
againft this abufe are wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of ftri(fl dif- 
cipline in the univerfities, has been of pernicious 
confcquence to the youth of this nation, who are 
there almoft left entirely to their own management, 
efpecially thofe among them of better quality and 
fortune ; who, becaufe they are not under a necef- 
fity of making learning their maintenance, are eafily 
allowed to pafs their time, and take their degrees, 
with little or no improvement ; than which there 
cannot well be a greater abfurdity. For, if no ad- 
vancement of knowledge can be had from thofe 
places, the time there fpent is at beft utterly loft, 
becaufe every ornamental part of education, is bet- 
ter taught elfewhere: and, as for keeping youths 

out 
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out of harm's way, I doubt, where fo many of tl 
are got together, at full liberty of doing what 1 
pleafe, it will not anfwer the end. But, what 
abufes, corruptions, or deviations from ftati 
have crept into the univerfities through ncgledlj 
length of time, they might in a great degree be 
formed, by ftrift injunctions from court (upon c 
particular) to the vifitors and heads of houlcs ; 
fide the peculiar authority the queen may have 
feveral colleges, whereof her predeccflbrs were 
founders. And among other regulations, it wo 
be very convenient to prevent the excefs of drinki 
with that fcurvy cuftom among the lads, and par 
of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, when 
is not abfolutely neceflary in point of health. 

From the univerfities, the young nobility, j 
others of great fortunes, are fent for early up 
town, for fear of contracting any airs of pedant 
by a college education. Many of the younj 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where they ; 
wholly left to their own difcretion. And the cc 
fcquence of this remifnefs in education appears, 
obferving that nine in ten of thofe, who rife in 1 
church or the court, the law or the army, i 
younger brothers, or new men, whofe narrow F< 
tunes have forced them upon induftry and app 
cation. 

As for the inns of court, unlefs we fuppofc tlit 
to be much degenerated, they muft needs be t 
worft inftituted feminaries in any chriftian countr 
but whether they may be corrected without intc 
pofition of the legiflature, I have not (kill cnouj 
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to determine. However, it is certain, that all wife 
nations have agreed in the neceflity of a ftrid: edu- 
cation, which confifted, among other things, in 
the obfervance of moral duties> efpecially juftice, 
temperance, and chaftity, as well as the knowledge 
of arts, and bodily exercifes : but all thefe among 
us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the lead intention to offend the clergy, 
I cannot but think, that through a miftaken notion 
and practice, they prevent themfelves from doing 
much fervice, which otherwife might lie in their 
power, to religion and virtue : I mean, by aiFcfting 
fo much to converfe with each other, and caring fo 
little to mingle with the laity. They have their 
particular clubs, and particular cofFee-houfes, where 
they generally appear in clufters : a fingle divine 
dares hardly (hew his perfon among numbers of 
fine gentlemen ; or if he happens to fall into fuch 
company, he is filent and fufpicious, in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fliould 
break an unmannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. 
Now I take this behaviour of the clergy to be juft 
as reafonable, as if the phyficians fhould agree to 
fpend their time in vifiting one another, or their fe- 
vcral apothecaries, and leave their patients to fliift 
for themfelves. In my humble opinion, the clergy's 
bufinefs lies entirely among the laity; neither is 
there, perhaps a more effcftual way to forward the 
falvation of men's fouls, than for fpiritual perfons to 
make themfelves as agreeable as they can, in the 
converfations of the world ; for which a learned edu- 
cation gives them great advantage, if they would 

pleafe 
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pleafe to Improve and apply it. It fo happens, that 
the men of pleafure, who never go to church, nor 
ufe themfelves to read books of devotion, form 
their ideas of the clergy from a few poor llrolcrs 
they often obferve in the ftreets, or fneaking out of 
fome perfon of quality's houfe, where they are hired 
by the lady at ten fhillings a month : while thofc 
of better figure and parts, do feldem appear to cor- 
re<ft thefe notions. And let fome reafoners think 
what they pleafe, it is certain that men muft be 
brought to efteem and love the clergy, before they 
can be perfuaded to be in love with religion. No 
man values the beft medicine, if adminiftered by a 
phyfician, whofe perfon he hates or defpifes. If 
the clergy were as forward to appear in all compa* 
nies, as other gentlemen, and would a little ftudy 
the arts of converfation to make themfelves agree- 
able, they might be welcome to every party, whcrt 
there was the leaft regard for poUtenefs or good 
fenfe ; and confequently prevent a thoufand vicious 
or profane difcourfes, as well as adtions ; neither 
would men of underftanding complain^ that a cler- 
gyman was a conftraint upon the company, becauie 
they could not fpcak blafphemy, or obfcene jefts be- 
fore him- While the people are fo jealous of the 
clergy's ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the 
return of ecclefiaftick difcipline among them, I do not 
fee any other method left for men of that fundlionlD 
take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing afl 
honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable to thelaity. 
This, no doubt, is part of that wifdom of the fcr- 
pent, which the author of chriftianity diredls, aod 
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s the very method ufed by St. PauU who became 
dl things to all men, to the Jews a Jew^ and a Greek 
:o the Greeks. 

How to remedy thefe inconveniencies, may be a 
natter of fome difficulty ; fince the clergy feem to 
3e of an opinion, that this humour of fequedring 
;hemfelves is a part of their dutyi nay, as Iremem^ 
^r, they have been told Co by fome of their bifliops 
n their paftoral letters, particularly by * one among 
Jiem of great meilt and diflinfkion, who yet, in 
lis own practice, has all his life-time taken a 
:our(e dire£kly contrary. But I am deceived, if an 
lukward (hame, and fear of ill ufage from the laity, 
lave not a greater fhare in this miftaken conduct 
than their own inclinations : however, if the out« 
ivard profeflion of religion and virtue, were once in 
practice and countenance at court, as well as among 
3dl men in office, or who have any hopes or depen^ 
iance for preferment, a good treatment of the clergy 
K¥0uld be the neceflary confequence of fuch a refor- 
mation ; and they Would be foon wife enough to fee 
their own duty and intereft in qualifying themfelves 
for kty-converfation, when once they were out of 
fear of being choked by ribaldry or profanenefs. 

There is one farther circumftance upon this occa^ 
Gon, which I know not whether it will be very o»v 
thodox to mention ; the clergy are the only fet of 
men among us, who conftantly wear a diftindt ha^ 
bit from others : the confequence of which (not iA 
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reafon but in fad) is this, that as long as any fcaa^ 
xlalous perfons appear in thatdrefs, it wili continue in 
fome degree a general mark of contempt. Whoever 
happens to fee a fcoundrel in a gown, reeling home 
at midnight, (a fight neither frequent nor miraca- j 
lous) is apt to entertain an ill idea of the whole <v- | 
dcr, and at the fame time to be extremely comforted 
in his own vices. Some remedy might be put to 
this, if thofe draggling gentlemen, who come up 
to town to feck their fortunes, were fairly difmi&d 
to the Weil-Indies, where there is work enough, and 
where fome better provifion (hould be made for 
them, than I doubt there is at preienC. Or, what 
if no perfon were allowed to wear the habit, who 
had not fome preferment in the church, w at feaft 
fome temporal fortune, fufficieiit to keep him out 
of contempt ? though, in my opinion, it were in- 
finitely better, if all the clergy (except the Inihopi) 
were permitted to appear like other men 4a€ the graver 
fort, unlcfs at thofe ieafons when they are doing the 
bbfinefs of their fundiion. 

There is one abuiie in this town, whicll Vwiidef^ 
fully contributes to the promotion' of Vic« ^ Alt 
fuch men are often put iato the comm^on of dit' ; 
peace, whofe interefl: it i€, that virtue Ax>^ be 
utterly bani(bed fmm among us ; who main^iaiiit Hr. 
at lead enrich them&lve6, by encouri^ihg t^|| 
fefl immoralities; to whom all the bawds jjf 
ward pay contribution, for (belter and 
from the laws. Thus thefe won^y magiftrateSi 
dead of ieiiening enormities, are.tne occalioa of jvft 

Cute 
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twice as much debauchery as there would be without 
them. . For thofe infamous women are forced upon 
doubling their work and induftry, to anfwer double 
charges, of paying the juftice, and fupporting them- 
felves. Like thieves who efcape the gallows, and 
are let out to ileal, in order to difcharge the gaoler s 
fees. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and rai- 
niftry might eafily redrefs this abominable grievance^ 
by enlarging the number of jufticcs of the peace; 
by endeavouring to choofe men of virtuous prin- 
ciples ; by admitting none who have not confiderable 
fortunes; perhaps, by receiving into the number 
fome of the moft eminent clergy : then, by forcing 
all of them, upon fevere penalties, to ad when 
there is occafion, and not permitting any who are 
offered, to refufe the commiffion ; fiut in thefe two 
laft cafes, which arc very material, I doubt there 
will be need of the legiflature. 

The reformation of the ftagc is entirely in thp 
power of the queen ; and in the confequences it has 
upon the minds of the younger people, does very 
well deferve the ftridleft care. Befide the undecent 
and prophane paiTages ; befide the perpetual turning; 
injp ridicule the very fundtion of the pricfthood, 
with ^other irregularities, in mojQt modern comedies, 
whigt\ have been often objefted to them ; * it is 
worth bbfervin^^ the diftributive juftice of the au- 

• It 15 worth obSyving, Sec. — This arrangement perplews the 
r^fe, and is angra^A^ical ; it is eafily amended thus— the diftiibo- 
tive juiHce of the authors is worth obfer^'ingy which is coa^ntly, &c. 
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men of wit, learaing, . and virtue^ .who might have 
power to ilrike out every offenfive or unbecoming 
pafTage, from plays already written, as well as thofe 
that may be offered to the ftage for the future. Bj 
which, and other wife regulations, the theatre might 
become a very innocent and ufeful diverfion> inilead 
of being a fcandal wd reproach to our religion and 
country. 

The propofals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, are fuch as 
come within reach of the adminiftration ; fuch as a 
pious adive prince, with a fteady refolution, might 
foon bring to effedt. Neither am I aware of any 
objections to be raifedagainft what I have advanced ; 
unlefs it fhould be thought, that making religion a 
neceflary ftep to intereft and favour might iocreafe 
hypocrify among us : and I readily believe it would. 
3ut if one in twenty (hould be brought over to 
true piety by this, or the like methods, and the other 
nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would 
dill be great. Bciides, hypocrify it much more 
eligible than open infiddity and vice; it wears the 
livery of religion ; it acknowledges her authority, 
and is cautious of giving fcandal. Nay, a long con- 
tinued difguife is too great a conftraint upon human 
nature, efpeciaWy an Englifli dt(pofition :. men- would 
leave off thfeir vices out of mere wcarinefs, rather 
than undergo the toil and hazard, and perhaps the 
expence, of pradtifing them perpetually in private. 
And I believe it is often witb religion, as it is 
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with love; which, by much difletnbling^ at M 
grows real. 

All other projefts to this great end have proved 
hitherto ineffeiftuah Laws againft immorality have 
not been' executed, and proclamations occafionally 
iffued out to inforce them, are wholly unregarded, 
as things of form. Religious focieties, though be* 
gun with excellent intention, and by perfbns of true 
piety, are faid, I know not whether trucly or not, 
to have dwindled into fadious clubs^ and grown a 
trade to enrich little knavifti informers of the meaneil 
rank, fuch as common conflables, and broken ifaop^ 
keepers. 

And that fome effedluat attempt ihould be made 
towards fuch a reformation, is perhaps more nccef- 
fary than people commonly apprehend ; becaufe the 
ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univer- 
fal degeneracy of manners, and contempt of reli- 
gion j which is entirely our cafe at prefent* 

Diis te minor em quodgerts, impiras. Hor, 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a more 
convenient time of peace and leifure : a reformation 
in mens faith and morals, is tl'ie beft natural, as 
well as religious means, to bring the war to a good 
conclulion. Becaufe, if men in truft performed their 
duty for confcience fake, affairs would not fuffpr 
through fraud, falfhood, and neglecfl, as they noyi 
perpetually do^ And if they believed a God, aod 
his providence, and afted accordingly, they might 
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feaionably hope for his divine afliftance^ in fo juft.a 
ctfufe as ours. 

Nof could the majefty of the Englifli crown ap- 
pear^ upon any occafion, in a greater luftre either tp 
foreigners or fubjedts, than by an adminiflradon, 
which producing fuch great efFcdl^, would difcover 
fo much power. And power being the natural ap- 
petite of princes, a limited monarch cannot fo well 
gratify it in any thing, as a iidOi execution of th/s 
laws* 

Befides, all parties would be obliged to cloie with 
ib good a work as this, for their own reputation : 
neither is any expedient more lilcely to unite them. 
For the moO: violent party*-men, I have ever obr 
iervedj are fuch, as in the condud of their lives 
have difcovered lead fenfe of religion or morality ; 
and when all fuch are laid afide, at lead thoie among 
them ^ as (hall be found incorrigible, it will be a 
matter perhaps of no great difficulty to reconcile 
the reft. 

The many corruptions at prefent in every branch of 
bufmefs, are almoft inconceiveable. I have heard it 
computed by fkilful perfons, that of fix millions 
raifed every year for the fcrvice of the publick, one 
third, at leaft, is funk and intercepted through the 
feveral claiTes and fuhordinations of artful men in 
office, before the remainder is applied to the proper 
ufe. This is an accidental ill effcft of our freedom. 

• It fhould be at fcaft « thofe* among them • who' fliall be found 
incorrigible ; or, « fuch* among them * as* ihall be found, is'c * Who/ 
being the proper relative to * thofe,* and * as,' to * fuch.' 
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And while fuch men are in truft» who have no chedc 
from within, nor any views but towards their ia» 
terefti there is no other fence againft them, but the 
certainty of being hanged upon the firft diicovery, 
by the arbitrary will of an unlimited monarch, or 
his vizier. Among us, the only danger to be ap- 
prehended is, the lofs of an employment; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thoufand ways. Befides, 
when fraud is great, it furnifbes weapons to defend 
itfelf : and at word, if the crimes be fo flagrant, 
that a man is laid aiide out of perfect fliame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded with the fpmls rf 
the nation ; et fruitur diis iratis. I could name a 
comrnifTion, where (everal perfons, out of a falary 
of five hundred pounds, without other viiible reve* 
nues, have always lived at the rate of two thoufand, 
and laid out forty or fifty thoufand upon purchafes 
of land or annuities. A hundred other inflances of 
the fame kind might eafily be produced. What re- 
medy therefore can be found againfl fuch grievances, 
in a conftitution like ours, but to bring religion 
into countenance, and encourage thofe, who from 
the hope of future reward, and dread of future pu- 
nifhment, will be moved to adt with juflice and 
integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplifhed any other way, than 
by introducing religion, as much as poflible, to be 
the turn and fafhion of the age ; which only lies itf 
the power of the adminiflration ; the prince with 
utmofl ftridtnefs regulating the court, the miniftry, 
and other perfons in great employment i and theft, 

by 
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by their examplo and authority^ reforming all who 
have dependance on them* 

It is certain, that a reformation fuccefsfully car- 
ried on in this great town, would in time fpread 
itfelf over die whole kingdom ; fince moft of the 
confiderable youth pafs here that ieafon of their 
lives, wherein the ftrongeft impreflions are made, in 
order to improve their education, or advance their 
fortune; and thofe among them, who return into 
their feveral countries, are fure to be followed and 
imitated, as the greateft patterns of wit and good 
breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is^ 
if virtue and religion were eftablifhed as the necei^ 
fary titles to reputation and preferment; and if vice 
and infidelity were not only loaden with infamy^ 
but made ^e infallible ruin of all mens preten^ 
iions ; our duty, by becoming our intereft, would 
take root in our natures, and mix with the very 
genius of our people; fo that it would not be eafy 
for the example of one wicked prince, to bring ua 
back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myfelf (as it is before obferved) 
to thofe methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince, limited like 
ours, by a ibid execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a projed, that comes 
without any name or recommendation ; I doubt, a 
great deal more, than will be fuddenly reduced into 
pradice. Though if any difpofidon fhould appear 
towards fo good a work, it is certain, that the affif-^ 
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tai^e of the kj^iilative power, woold be necdieiy 
to make it more complete^ I will ioftwee oojy ji 
icw psrrficiiUi^ 

1h order to reform the vices of thi* town, which^ 
«8 we b&ve faid^ has ib mighty an inftoence on the 
whele kingdom^ it Would be very inilrumc»tal to bift 
e hsf imifif tbftt all t»rero9 end alehooiee fhouki be 
obliged to difmiis th^jr comply by twelve at n^t, 
and flHit up their door^s ; and that no wcman ibottid 
be fuiiered to enter iny tavecn or alehoufe, upon 
any pretence whaifi^ever. It is eafy to conceive, 
what a number of ill confequences fuch a law would 
preveiK ; themiichiefs of quarrek, and lewdnefs, and 
tbefu, 4pd rtkidnight brawls^ the di&afes of intem- 
peraiifce and venery^ and a tfaoufand other evils need- 
kfs to 'mention. Nor would it be amifs, if the maf* 
ters of thofe puUick houfes were obliged^ upon the 
fevereil penalties, to give only a proportioned quan- 
tity of drink to every ^company ; and when he found 
his guefls difordenxl with excefs, to refufe them 
any mofe. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Chriftendom, 
wheit all kind of fraud is pradiied in fo unmeafure- 
able a degree as with us. The lawyer, the tradef- 
tnan, the mechanick, have found fo many arts to 
deceive in their fevefal callings, that they far out- 
grow the common prudence of mankind, which is 
in no fort able to fence againft them. Neither could 
the legiflature in any thing more confult the puUick 
good, than by providing ibme efFedual remedy a- 
gainfl; this evil, which, in feveral cafes, defervct 

greater 
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greater puniflinjicnt, than many crimes that are car- 
pital among us. The vintner^ who by mixing poi- 
fon with his wines^ deflroys more lives than any 
malignant difeafe ; . the lawyer^ who perfuades you 
to a purchafe, which he knows is mortgaged for 
more than the worth, to the ruin of you and your 
family ; the banker or fcrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to difpofe of» when he has before-hand re- 
folved to break the following day, do furely deferve 
the gallows, much better than the wretch, who is 
carried thither for ftcaling a horfe. 

It cannot eafily be anfwered to God or man, why 
a law is not made for limiting the preis ; at leafl: 
ib far as to prevent the publifliing of fuch perni- 
cious books, as under pretence of free-thinldng, en- 
deavour to overthrow thofe tenets in religion, 
which have been held inviolable, almoft in all ages, 
by every fedt.that pretend to be chrifUan ; and can- 
not therefore, with any colour of reafon, be called 
points in controverfy, or matters of fpeculation, as 
ibme would pretend. The doifbrine of the trinity, 
the divinity of Chrift, the immortali^of the foul, 
and even the truth of all revelation, are daily ex- 
ploded and dgiied in books openly printed ; though 
it is to be fuppofed, neither party avow fuch prin- 
ciples, or own th9 fupporting of them to be any 
way neceiTary to their fervice. 

It would be endlefs to fet down every corruption 
or defeft, which requires a remedy from the legifla- 
tive power. Senates are likely to have little regard 
for any propofalsi that come from without doors ; 
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though, under a due fenfe of my own inabilities, I 
am fully convinced that the unbiafTed thoughts of 
an honefl and wife man, employed on the g^ood of 
his country, may be better digefted, than the refults 
of a multitude, where fadtion and intereft too often 
prevail ; as a fingle guide, may direct the way better 
than five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
afquint, or (hut their eyes. 

I fhall therefore mention but one more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under 
confideration ; whether it be not a (hame to our 
country, and a fcandal to chriftianity, that in many 
towns, where there is a prodigious increafe in the 
number of houfes and inhabitants, (6 little care 
fhould be taken for the building of churches, that 
five parts in ifix of the people are abfolutely hindered 
from hearing divine fervice? particularly here in 
London ♦, where a fingle minifter, with one or two 
forry curates, has the care (bmetimes of above 
twenty thoufand fouls incumbent on him. A 
negleft of religion (b ignominious, in my opinion, 
that it can hardly be equalled in any civilized age 
or country. 

But, to leave thefe airy imaginations of introduc- 
ing new laws for the amendment of mankind; what 
I principally infift on, is a due execution of the 
old, which lies wholly in the crown, and in the 
authority derived thence : I return therefore to my 



* This paragraph is known to have pven the firft hint to i 
biihops, particularly to bilhop Atterbory/ in the earl of Oxfbtd'* 
mininr/ to procdrc a fund for building fifty new churches in Londoi. 
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former aflertion» that if flations of power^ trufl, 
profit, and honour, were conflantly made the rewards 
of virtue and piety, fuch an adminiflration mud: 
needs have a mighty influence, on the faith and 
morals of the whole kingdom : and men of great 
abilities would then endeavour to excel in the duties 
of a religious Ufe, in order to qualify themfelves for 
publick iervice. I may poflibly be wrong in fome 
of the means I prefcribe towards this end ; but that 
is no material objedion againft the defign itfelf. Let 
thofe who^are at the helm, contrive it better, which 
perhaps they may eaiily do. Every body will agree» 
that the difeaie is manifeft, as well as dangerous ; 
that fome remedy is neceilary, and that none yet 
applied has been effeAual; which is a fufficient 
excufe for any man, who wi(hes well to his country, 
to offer his thoughts, when he can have no other 
end in view but the publick good. The prefent 
queen is a princeis of as many and great virtues a» 
ever filled a throne: how would it brighten her 
charader to the prefent and after ages, if fhe would 
exert her utmofl authority, to infltl fome fhare of 
thofe virtues into her people, which they are too 
degenerate to learn only from her example ; and, 
be it fpoke with all the veneration pofiible for (o 
excellent a fovereign, her bed endeavours in this 
weighty affair, are a mofl important part of her duty, 
as well as of her interefl, and her honour. 

But it mud be confelTed, that as things are now, 
every man thinks he has laid in a fufficient dock of 
merit, and may pretend to any employment, provided 

he 
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he has been loud and frequent in declaring hiin< 
felf hearty for the government. It is tnie^ k 
is a man of pleafure^ and a freethinker ; that is, in I 
other words» he is profligate in his morals, and i 
defpifer of religion ; but in point of party, he is 
one to be confided in ; he is an affertor of liberty and 
property ; he rattles it out againft popery and arbi- 
trary power, and prieftcraft and high-church. It 
is enough : he is a perfbn fully qualified for any 
employment, in the court or the navy, the law a 
the revenue ; where he will be fure to leave no arts 
untried, of bribery, fraud, injuftice, opprefiion, that 
he can pradlifb with any hope of impunity. No 
wonder fuch men are true to a government, where 
liberty runs high, where property, however attained, 
is fo well feciired, and where the adminiflration is at 
lead fo gentle : it is impoflible they could choofe any 
other conflitution, without changing to their lofs. 

Fidelity to a prefent efbblifhment, is indeed the 
principal means to defend it from a foreign enemy, 
but without other qualifications, will not prevent 
corruptions from within ; and ftates are more often 
ruined by thefe, than the other. 

To conclude: whether the propofals I have ofiered 
towards a reformation, be fuch as are moft prudent 
and convenient, may probably be a queftion ; but 
it is none at all, whether fome refc^tnation be abso- 
lutely neceifary ; becaufe the nature of things is fuch, 
that if abufes be not remedied, they will certainly 
increafe, nor ever flop, till they end in the fubverfioa 
of a commonwealth. As there muft always of 
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neceflity be fome corruptibns, fo, in a well-inftitutcd 
ftatc, the executive power will be always contending 
againft them by reducing things (as Machiavel fpeaks) 
to their firft principles ; never letting abufes grow 
inveterate^ or multiply fo far, that it will be hard 
to find remedies, and perhaps impofiible to apply 
them. As he, that would keep his houie in repair, 
muft attend every little breach or flaw, and fupply 
it immediately, elfe time alone will bring all to 
ruin ; how much more the common accidents of 
florms and rain ? he muft live in perpetual danger 
of his houfe falling about his ears ; and will find it 
cheaper to throw it quite down, and build it again 
from the ground, perhaps upon a new foundation, 
or at leaft in a new form, which may neither be Co 
fafe, nor fo convenieftt as the ol4« 



The End of the Second Volume. 
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